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Gold Standard 
Again Basis of 
World ‘Trading 


*ral Reserve Board Finds 
Lead of Great Britain 
Generally Followed 

in 1 Europe. 


Movement Held Freer, 
Though Under Control 





Trend Equalization of 


Reserves to Strengthen Weaker 
Countries Is_ i 

Review. 
is once more the standard of value 


countries of 


business and financial Conditions. 


board observed 
followed the 
reestablishing 

standard, 


government or 


unusually 
relationship between 

commodity 
econo mists found, displayed little tendency 
> of the money rates which 
responsive to changes 
the reestablished 
equalizition stocks during 
movement has 
excessively reserves 
and to strengthen the reserve stocks 
weak centers, review said. 


German Stocks 


, the gold holdings of the United 
$60,000,000 
England's 
dropped about $25,000,000. 


stocks‘were reported to have increased 


$170,000,000 the 16 months. 


[Continucd on 


Committee Postpones 
Alien Property Bill 


Permission to Be Asked of House 
y Consideration 
Next Session. 


Means Committee 
no further action 
‘ongress to return 
or funda settlement 
American claims ageinst Germany. 
indetinitely” 
zilien property and 

the committee made provision for i 

consideration at 


» Ways and 

» 15 voted to take 
this session 
German alien property 


miixed cliims ques- 


next session 
Congress in December. 
adopted by the commit- 


, Willask permission of the House 
>» Ways and Mieans Committee 


assemble November 


meets early December. 
As-explained by members of the commit- 

the action was taken 
session might end without : 
troversial questions 
the House. 


in order that this 


bill on which action was taken 


introduced by Chairman Green providing 
the return of $84,000,000 of alien prop- 

and for the payment of $34,000,000 of 
merican claims from 


payments 


unallocated interests 


y the return 
000,000 worth of German property and for 


ameunts due American nationals by 
German government totalling with interest 
introduced by Represen- 
providing for ; 


of claims was 
sent: itive Newton (Ne *.). 
Philippine Island 


introduced by 


Y a vote to postpone indefinitely 
action upon 
Chairman Green explained the ac 
committee in a prepared statement 
disposition 
consisting 
German property 
Government 


Was taken over 
Means Com- 


meantime it had 


involved with American claims 


e held as security 


Government 
and that of Germany had been sul 


€*laims Commissions 


Continued on Page 12, Column 7.) 


Two House Members 
Allowed to Keep Seats 


Representatives Walters and Ed- 
wards Win Decisions in 
Electiore Contests. 


Two election contests were settled by 


the House on Jume 15, Both decisions | 


were in favor of the ineumbents 
Representative Wosalters (Rep.), of Jolnns- 
town, Pa, was allowed to retain his seat 
against the claim of WVarren Worth Bailey, 
who was the candidate of the Democra tic, 
Socialist, and Labor Parties in the Twen- 


tieth Congressional District of Pennsyl.- | 


Vania. ; 

The Committee Om Elections No. 2 found 
Mr. Walters to hawe a majority of 651 
votes. 

Representative Iidwvards (Dem.), of Sa- 
vannah, Ga, also weas confirmed by the 


House, His electiom was contested by Don | 


H. Clark. Mr. awards received 14,694 
votes; Herbert G. cAarons, the Republican 
candidate, 627 votes; and Mr. Clark, 448 
votes, according to the official returns. 


The contestant said tre was the duly nomii- | é 
but the Bureau 


nated Republican cz mdidate. 

The committee reported that it founda no 
evidence to support the contestant’s 
charges, 





Labor Department Ends 


20-Year Union Dispute | 


Secretary of Labor Davis reported at the 
cabinet meeting om June 15 that the 20 
sear jurisdictional dispute between the 


carpenters and metal workers has been 


settled through the mediation efforts of 


his department. the White House spokes- 
Man announced, 


President Coolidge, he said, is much 
Pleased with the settlement, not onInbe- 
cause of the benefits which will acerue to 
the building trade, ut because of its sig- 


nifleance as another indication of the | 


Srowing tendeney of organized labor to 
submit to arbitration and mediation reat her 
than to strike. 


| 
Taxes Imposed 
On Amusements Department 


Are Clarified 


Internal Revenue Bureau Tells 
of Levies on Admissions, 
Dues and Intiations 


Under 1926 Law. 


Regulations geoverning amusement taxes 
dues and initiation 





and other organizations were 
on June 15 by 
Revenue. 
pret certain 


Bureau of 
They define amd 
Revenue Act 


made public 


sections of the 


(Compiled Statutes Secs. 


At the same 
statement 


time the bureau 
attempted to 
Salient features of the regu: 
did not define 


Revenue 
definite loca- 
Therefore amounts paid 
re held tobe taxable 


airplanes are 


sions to caves 


of the bureau's Statement 
regulations governingg 
ment taxes levies on dues 
tion fees to clubs, lodges and other 
explained in statement 
full text of the stzatement, 


pointed out, 


features 


announced it 


the salient features 


Amounis paid for rides in an airplane are 





[Continued on Page 12, 








Iridex-Summatry of All News Contained in ote Issue 


Agriculture 


Senator Maxficld in opening debate 
on the farm relief measure, proposed 
as a mears of immediate relief to the 
farmer, an amendment providing for re- 
peal of the rate-making sections «f the 
transportation act Page 2, <ol. 4 


Financial statement of 12 Federal In- 


termediate (redit Kanks issued as 
May 31 Page 2, «ol. 


Report on Wentucky blue-gzrass — will 
be issued hy Department of Agriculture 
n June 22 Page 2. Col. 
Senate continues to debate cooperative 
marketing bill Page 8&8. Col. 
Senator Norris: discusses proposed farm 
relief legislation Page &, Col, 
Department of Agriculture announces 
plans for surves of cooperative linvestock 
marketing Page 1, Col. 4 


A ppropr tations 


Appropriations for reclamation work 


total $15,555,134 for 1927. 


Page 12, Col. 
President sisbmits supplemental _ esti: | 
mate of $50.000 for building at Bureau | 


of Standards ; ‘.Page 18, Col. 


Associattons 


Department of State prepares © xhibit, | 


including originals of Declaration of 


Bureau of Emternal Revenue explains | 
new regulations governing amusement 
taxes and levies off dues and initiations. 

Page 1, Col. % 


Avution 


Two Siamese aviators to travel 


America. . Page 2. Col. 3 


See “Postal SdArvice,” 


Banking 


Senate adopts resolution autherizing 
United States Debt Funding Commission 


to investigate possible agreements 
tween banks and the Government 


France relatives to loans Page 3. Col. 5 


May exports of gold amounted 


| $9,432,927, and exports of silver for 
same month, $4,860,784 Page 7. Col. 
Dr. Robert A. Lehfeldt, South African 
| economist and authority on gold, pro- 
i poses, to’ House Committee, «a price | 


| Stabization by an international control 


of gold output, the ereation of an 


ternational gold coin, and the establish. 
ment of an imternational clearing house 


i for settlement of trade balances. 


Pages 10 and Il 

Report of new national bank clarters, 

of applications to organize, and of volun. | 

tary liquidations Page 12. Col 

| On March 31, 1926. Great Britain had | ; 
* a cash credit Owing by its colomies and 


foreign govermments of £1,991, 838,000 


} _ Page 13. Col. 


Full text of weport by the Federal 


gold standard, wnd discussing the 
sultant economic conditions. 


Page 1, Col. 


Daily staterment of the conditions 
the United States Treasury. 


Conference €*ammittee agrees te make 
unfuvorable repert on branch bamk fea- 


ture of the National Banking bill. 


Page 1, Col. 


See “Railroads,” 


Se nie 


WASHINGTON. WEDNESDAY, JUNE. 16, 


Livestock Marketing 


To Be Inv estigated 





of Agriculture An- 
nounces Plans for Survey 
of Industry. 





study of the cooperative livestock 
marketimg situation, based on reports now 
being made by local shipping and terminal 
sales associations, is to be begun in about 
two weeks, it was announced June 15 at 
the Department of Agriculture. 
According to C. G. Randell, of the Bu- 


|reau of Agricultural Keconomics, there are 


about 3,000 local livestock shipping associa- 
tions amd 25 cooperative sales agencies 
doing business at 19 terminal markets 
which amounted last year to $280,000,000. 

The plan Mr. Randell explained, is to 
take up the local livestock shipping asso- 
ciations, elevators, creameries, stores, ete 
that hzandle livestock and give the or- 
ganization, working system. and accom- 
plishments of these associations and pre- 


"I sent the best thougrht and experience 


which has been advanced to solve theit 
problems. 

The terminal cooperative livestock com- 
mission firms will then be treated in the 
same way, presenting the relationship be- 
tween the terminal organizations and the 
local associations. The present policies of 
the terminal cooperative firms, which will 
determine ina measure the future trend 
of cooperative marketing. will be analyzed 
and discussed in the publication of the re 
sults of the survey. 


| Deadlock in Conference 


On National Branch Banks 


The conference report on the national 


| hanking= bill was submitted to the House, 


June 25, by Representative McFadden 


Mep.), of Canton, Pa. A motion to consider 
the report on June 16 was lost on the ob- 


jection «of several members. 


An sgreement had been reached on every 
| provisiom except that concerning branch 


banking, Mr. MeFadden told the House. 


She Anited States Daily 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 





| 
| 
| 





Army Trainin 


In Schools Is 
Called Illegal 


John Nevin Sayre Tells House 
Coypulsory 
Violates 


Committee 
Training 
Constitution. 
New York 


“Committee on Militarism 
he explained 


John Nevin Sayre 
chairman of the 


self-constituted organization of 
Committee 
Anti-Compulsory 


The bill (House was introduced | 


provides 
| 


of military 
educational 
tion other than essentially military 
institution 


prerequisite 


compulsory. 
Tells of Activities. 


committee of warious 
which he is connected, 
Militarism 
l’ellowship of 
American 
. Which have bee nattacked, 


organizations with 
including the Committee 
Reconcilia- 


Liberties 


previous hearings. > told of personal 


contributions 
still maintained 


people in courts: 
spent in defense of the International Work- 


Chairman James thiep.), 


[Continucd on 











| Books and Publica tions 


ramphiet =. boleh, specifica tions and 


the Government. 


Censtes Data 
Statistics 
Missouri as $6.80 


showing the 


. . 
Service 
affecting 
“ivil Service emplox ees is re 





Claims 


“zur-time seizure 
York—petition clzaimed pre- 
vious judgement should have’ inveluded in 

<~omnnittee 
perstpone action boill to re- 
German 
settlement 


Representative Taylor, 


~ | cusses proposed coal legislation. 
dependence and Constitution, for Sesqui- 
centinnial Exposition Page 1. Col.7 “Patents.” 


Commerce and Trade 


Exports im May reported at $356,000,000 


At $318,000,000. 


foreign tariffs rep orted by 


ae William 
Sena torial 
Pennsylvania 
investigating 
Pepper-Pine hot 


Committee 
the expenses 


Thomas 
treasurer 


$25.000 con- 
Vare state 


} was questioned relative 


of forming 
zanization. 


of William H. 
organization 
reanization, 
mitteemen 


relating to 
Pepper-Fisher 





rew orded 
Pennsylvania 
Senatorial 
election 
favor of the incumbents. 


serve Board holding that the major ty 


contirms 
of trading mations have returned to the 


legislation with 


of changes in the status of bills in Con. 


Verbatim extracts from the 





« f¥icial pro 


Page 13. or. 
Verbatim extracts from the 
ceedings of 


© fticial pro- 
the House of Representatives, 


“Na tional 
“Foreign Affairs,” 


“Ranking.” “Patents.” “Construction.”” 
“Neterans,... “Municipal: Governments.” 
“Claims.” 


Y . 
Construction 
House Committers on Public Buildings 
reports. Senate bill to provide new power 
plant for Bureau ef Standards. 
Page 16, Col. 7 


See “Trade Practices 


|Customs 


cloth Page 15, Col. 


See **KRetail Trade.” “Motion Pictures.” 


Education 


See **National Defense.” 


Electrical Industry 





"Patents," 


Forestry 


National Forests mow have 459% im- 


See 


proved camp grounds...Page 12, Col. 5 


’ . ws . 
Foreign Affairs 

French gunboat and Brazilian light 
cruiser to visit Philadelphia, War De 
partment announces Page 2, Col. 3 

Commerce Department is informed of 
an industrial and commercial exposi- 


tion to be held at Juiz de Fora, Brazil, in 


September Page 2, Col. 6 


Senate adopts resolution authorizing 


to investigate possible agreements be- 


| 
| 
| 
| United States Debt Funding Commission 
| 


|} tween banks and the Government of 


France relative to loans. Page 3, Col. 5 

Peruvian and Chilean plenipotentiaries 
consider United States proposal for ces- 
sion of corridor in) Tacna-Arica to Bo- 
livia, with two countries taking territory 


|} on either side Page 3, Col. 6 
| Address of Representative Dickinson, 
| Mo... in favor of ratification of Federal 
| debt settlement. Page 9, Col. 2 


foreisnm governments of £1,991,838,000. 
Page 13, Col. 1 
See “Banking.” 


Government Personnel 


Senate confirms nominations of Arm) 


Office Page 13, Col. 
Bureau of Standards expends $2,156, 
825 im 1925 Page 15. Col. 


See “Lumber.” 
Highways 


tions for construetion of three bridges. 
Page 16, Col. 


$07 miles Page 3, Col. 


Im migration 





|} the current fiscal year Page 3, Col. 
See “Veterans.” 


——— OO 





Full text of opinion by the Court of 
Customis Appeals determining the tariff 


rate on several varieties of woven-figure 


Address of Representative Lozier, Mo., 
in opposition to ratification of Federal 
debt settlement. Page 9, Col. 4 

On March 31, 1926, Great Britain had 
a cash credit owing by its colonies and 


officers Pige 13, Col. 1 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War  WDepnartment Page 13, Col. 2 


Daily decisions of the Accounting 


Secretary of War approves applica- 


4 


Federal roads completed in May totals 


lanigrants from the United States 
Page Ieebotaled 63,556 in first nine months of 
6 








| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


} 


in Army Engineers’ School, Fort Hum- 


| Indian Affairs 


phreys, Va Page 16, Col. 4 


meet within elassified Civil 


House Military Affairs Committee, de- 
elares compulsory military training in 
schools violates first amendment to Con- 
stitution Page 1, Col. 5 


Inland W eter wy’ 


Crovernme nt.” 


{ {Fairs 


discontinued. 


| 


Insular 


783,127.06 from 11 countries as part pay- 
ments on war debts Page 3, Col. 2 





Nominations 


separate administration 


r the Moro provinees 


Tron and Steel 


Department 


members of Board of Mediation. 


Oil 


Patents 


on resolution giving inventor exclusive 
rights to develop an energy producing 
machine Page 3, Col. 1 


Department 
carpenters 


Postal Service 
Coolidge 


members of Board of Meditation. 


Leather 


use of imitation 


i) 


| Lumber 


American 
",Trade Commissioner ¢ 


Motion Pictures 


Customs Court allows Famous-Plavers- 


Corporations 


Municipal Government 


Amendment 


passed on 


Department announces 


“Management 


National Defense’ 


Navy Department 
salvage of Sunken 


reports on attempted 
Submarine 8-5 


Representative IKomnutson criticizes 


American 


Bread-making , illustrated. 


Congressional committee t 
With students and 


should be optional 
compulsion 


Eleven countries make payments to the 
United States 
cotaling $77,783,127 

House committee 


Debt settlemencs, 


reports joint 
tion authorizing return to National Guard 
Units of $650,000 contributed toward com- 


bonds Page 16, Col, 7 





Department 
Mexican officers to 





on 






YEARLY INDEX 


1425 


HE duration of our sys- 
tem of government rests 
that trust, that by the dif- 


4 





fusion of general knowledge 
the 


secure, 


political fabric may be 


—Daniel Webster. 





Subscription By Mail: 
$15.00 Per Year. 


Jonfrms Two 


On Shipping Board | 





Also Acts Favorably on List of | 


To Aid Gampaign 


Nominations to Consular 
Service. 

T. V. O'Connor, chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, was confirmed as 
a member of the board June 15 by the 
Senate, sitting in executive session 

Jefferson Myers, of Oregon, was con- 


| firmed as a member of the Shipping Board 
| for a term of six years. 


Henry M. Holden was confirmed as 
United States Attorney for the Southern 
District of Texas. 

Richard B. Quinn was confirmed as 


| United States marshal for the Western 


District of Oklahoma 
George L. Mallory was confirmed as 


| United States marshal for the Eastern 


District of Arkansas. 

faldolph F. Carrol, Erik WO. Magnuson, 
Marcel FE. Malige and Nelson’ R. Park 
were confirmed as consuls. 

Gordon P. Merriam, Samuel Reber, jr., 
William M. Gwynn, John B. Faust, Cabot 


_ | Coville, Henry A. W. Beck, Thomas F. 
| Sherman, S. Walter Washington, Walton 





C. Ferris, J. Ernest Black and John B. 


Ketcham were confirmed as vice consuls 


| of career. 





| Hawaiian Interests Ask 


Naval Aviation Unit 


Petitions have been received by the Sec- 


retary of the Navy from officials and busi- 


ness representatives in Honolulu asking 


that a Naval Reserve Aviation Unit be | 


established in the Hawaiian Islands, capa- 
ble of turning out ten newly trained air 
pilots each year. 

Letters received in the Navy Depart- 
ment, according to a statement issued by 
the Navy Department Jume 14, assert that 


| there is a large and growing interest in 
) the Hawaiian Islands in the development 
| of aviation, and that many citizens in all 
| parts of the territory would welcome the 


establishment of a naval reserve aviation 


} unit. 


John Nevin Sayre, appearing before 


United States Treasury receives $77,- 


See “Government lersonnel.” 


resident Coolidge nominates four 


Page 3, Col. 3 
” 


See “Patents. 


Senate Patents Committee has hearing 


List of new patents Page 105, Col. 5 


Post Office changes Page 2. Col: 6 
Air Mail Service headquarters trans- 


ferred from Omaha to Washington. 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Two companies designated té carry 


mail Page 7, Col. 2 


See “Insular Affairs.” 


Prohibition 


House Committee on Liquor Traffic to 


commence hearings June 16. 


Page 7, Col. 6 


Public Health 


Insane patients in 23 States on March 


31 reported to total 128,880. 


Public Lands 


Page 12, Col. 1 


Changes announced in regulations un- 


der timber and _ stone law. 


Page 12, Col. 5 


General Land Office announces opening 


of public land in Utah..Page 13, Col. 7 


Railroads 


Hearing postponed on valuation of 


Chicago, Burlington & Quiney Railroad. 


” 


2, Col. 3 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 


Page 


files brief valuing its property at $750,- 
000,000 Page 3, Col. 7 


Promoters of Northern Pacific Rail- 


road are alleged to have taken $49,000,- 


00 of capital stock Page 3, Col. 7 


Alfred PP. Thom, general counsel of 


Association of Railway Executives, re- 
news arguments before House committee 
in favor of Parker Railroad Consolida- 
tion Bill, and declares that proposed 
mergers will result in great economies. 


Page 7, Col. 7 


Supreme Court of the United States 


sets January 3 for hearing appeal on 
test case involving valuation of Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad. 


Page 16, Col. 1 
Western Pacific Railroad is authorized 


to issue $2,600,000 of . first mortgage 


See “Territories.” 


LCONTINUED ON Pace THREE] 
































PRICE 5 CENTS. 


Mr. Vare Tells 
Of $100,000 Note 








| Santis sful e andidate in Re- 
cent Pennsylvania Primaries 
Testifies Before Senate In- 
vestigating Committee. 


Says He Was Indorser 
For Albert Greenfield 


T. F. Watson, of Philadelphia, 
Questioned Regarding Source of 
$25.000 He Contributed to 
Expenses of Election. 


Frepresentative William S. Vare, of Phil- 
adelphia, successful candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for United States 
Senator in the recent Pennsylvania pri- 
mary election, and Harry A. Mackey, also 
of Philadelphia, Mr. Vare's State campaign 
manager, testified on June 15 before the 
Senate committee which is investigating 
campaign expenditures, The committee is 
acting under authority of a resolution in- 
troduced by Senator James A. Reed (Dem.), 
Missouri, chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Vare, continuing his testimony of 
the previous day, told how he had en- 
dorsed a note for $100,000 signed by Albert 
M. Greenfield, Philadelphia real estate 
man, when Mr. Greenfield wished to make 
additional contributions to the Vare cam- 
paign. The loan was negotiated at the 
Metropolitan Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, of which Mr. Greenfield is an official, 
Mr. Vare said, and has since been repaid 
by Mr. Greenfield. 

Questioned About $25,000. 

Thomas F. Watson of Philadelphia, 
treasurer of the Vare-Beildman State com- 
mittee, was questioned at length by Sen- 
ator Reed and other members of the com- 
mittee regarding the source of $25,000 in 
eash which Mr. Watson, in his testimony 
of the previous day, had said he contrib- 
uted to the Vare campaign..fund. . The 
questioning was discontinued after Sena- 
tor Reed on. one. occasion. had left 
the committee room, remarking, “I'm 
through,” and after an executive confer- 
ence by committee members Subsequent 
to the chairman's return to the room, 

Mr. Watson insisted that the money was 
his own personal property, and- that he had 
placed it in a safe in his office in varying 
at different times, so that 
it might be available for such use as he 
might choose to make of it. It was kept 
in an office safe in his private office, Mr. 
Watson f®serted, until it was given to the 
committee, after which it was deposited in 






amounts, 4 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1] 


Historic Documents 


Will Be Exhibited 


Department of State to Display 
Original Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at Sesquicentennial. 


The originals of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and of the Constitution of the 
United States will be on exhibition at the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition at TPhiladel- 
phia as a portion of the exhibit of the 
Department of State showing the growth 
of the nation in its first 150 years. 

The exhibit, which will be on view at 
the War Trade Building until June 20, 
was announced at the Department of 
State on June 15 as being made up of the 
following: 

Original of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

Original of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Portraits of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Portraits of the Presidents, from George 
Washington to Calvin Coolidjze 

Portraits of the Secretaries of State, 
from Thomas Jefferson to Frank B. Kel- 
logg. 

The process of making a law, Shown in 
a series of photographs. 

Treaties (in facsimile) by which the 
United States has acquired territory since 
the Thirteen Colonies. 

Sources of American immigration, by a 
world map showing the countries which 
have immigration quotas and the number 
allotted each country. 

Passports, old and new style. 

American Embassies, Legations§ and 
Congulates abroad, shown on map §& by 
19 feet, and indieated by 455 electric lights. 








| Measure paaniea Out 
Affecting Federal Employes 


The Senate Committee on Civil Service 
reporte/out on June 15 the Heflin resolu- 
tion (Senate Joint Resolution 115) provid- 
ing that all separations from the classi- 
fied civil service in the executive depart- 
ments and independent offices in Wash- 
ington shall be made first from appointees 
from States whose quotas are in excess of 
their apportionment, and that no employ: 
appointed from a State whose quota is in 
arrears shall be separated from the serv- 
ice in reductions of force if such” employe 
has been retained past th® six month’ 

} probationary period, 





ARLY 
INDEX 


Drainage of Lakes 
Declared Unfair to 
Many Port Cities 


Opponents to Chicago Project 
Unite in Urging Senate Com- 
mittee | to Wait. 


Legality of Plan Is lav olved 


In Action in Supreme Court 


Ex-Senator Pomerene Declares 
Northern Ohio Is Solidly 
Opposed to Bill. 


The Senate Committee on Commerce, 
continuing its hearings on House bill 11616, 
known the and Bill, 
again urged to defer action, pending 
decision by the Supreme Court on cases in 
volving the legality of Illinois 
project. 


as Rivers Harbors 


was 
the River 

Repreentative Shreves (Rep.), Pa., 
opened the case for those opposed to the 
Illinois River project as embodied in the 
bill. He declared the Erie district of Penn- 
Sylvania, which he represents in Congress, 
has played an important part in develop- 
ing transportation to the West, through 
the Great Lakes. 

“I hope,” “that this whole mat- 
ter may be deferred while the Michigan and 
Missouri cases are pending in the Supreme 
Court. The question of diversion of water 
at Chicago, is vital in this matter. 

“The entire northwest 
ested in the matter. Two hundred 
and tons of grain already contracted 
for shipment by lake boats. 

“We in the northwest have been tending 
to our own business so long that we 
grown without attracting much 
Lake navigation has been important in the 
development 

“We are told that any further 
of the lake levels will virtually 
port of Irie. That is why we 
posed this diversion. 
Amendment Suggested. 
Ferries, Assistant Attorney 
of the State of New York, 
gested an amendment providing for 
rance of for the pending 
decision Supreme Court. 
Burton (Rep.). 
opposition to 
project ted that he 
Mr. amendment. 

Mr. Ferris said that, 
gress has no power to 
lake water 
Senator 
gested combining 
written Attorney Newton 
representing the State of Ohio, 
of Mr. Ferris 

“We object to having this bill left in an 
indefinite manner.” said Mr. Ferris. ‘The 
question before the Supreme Court should 
be adequately protected.” 

Ray T 
Wisconsin in the case 
Court, known 
versus the State 
tary - District of declared 
changes made in bill ‘could 
not. undo the mischief which the bill would 
do.” 


he said, 


be inter- 


thous 


should 


are 


have 
attention 


lowering 
close the 
are 


SO op- 


to 


Gc. BB. Gen- 
sug 


defer 


eral 
action project 
by the 

Representative 
the 


Ohio, who 


is leading 
River 


favor 


the Tilinois 


Sta would not 
Ferris 
in his opinion, Con- 
authorize diversion 
of 
Jones (Rep.), Washington, sug- 


the 
by 


amendment 
D Baker, 
with that 


of an 


Jackson counsel 


the 
of 


special 


for 
before Supreme 
the State 
Ti 
Chicago, 
the 


as 


Wisconsin 


of inois and the 


Sani 
any 


present 


Denies Right of Diversion. 
Jackson asserted that 
to divert abstract 
Purposes of navigation. 

In response 
Ransdell (Dem.). 
said he did 
in the 
of water. 

Thomas J 
General for 
question of 


Mr. 
power 


Congress 


has 


no or water for 


to a of Senator 
Mr. Jackson 
Congress 


question 
Louisiana, 
not believe 


past, 


that had 


ever, authorized abstraction 


Green. Assistant Attorne, 
the State of Michigan, said the 
jurisdiction is involved in th 
question 

ae 
altempt to decide a 
diction of the 
tion the authority 
away 


he “for 
under the 
Court I 

to 


is useless,”’ said, you to 


matter juris- 
Supreme ques- 


of the Congress take 
Great 
quantities of water.’ 
legally until 
The Senate 

of 

Fred C. 
eral of 
that 
the 


from the Lakes watershed, 


large Nothing can 


be done the Supreme 


to th 


the 


Court 


ought not row the 


into 
assistant 


its influence contest. 


Daws, Attorney Gen- 


Indiana, reiterated the 
should 


the 


contention 
Congress dela) until 
of court rendered, 
Mr. Pomerene Opposes Plan. 

Atlee 


action 
decision is 

Ix 
Ohio, 


Senator Pomerene, (Dem.), 


of the 


Mariné 
Commerce 


uppeured as a 
on Ame 
Clveland C 
the 
unanimously 
that every 

lowers the 
hundred 


representative 


committee Merchant 


of the 
declared 


an 


hamber of and 


of 


people Northern Ohio 
to 
of 


cu pacity 


are 
He 
lake 


luke 


opposed the project 


said inch decrease 


of 


in 
level each 


setamer, one tons. 
‘What moral right,” 


to 


he asked, “‘has 


lake le 
injure or 


one 
CitNn 

will 
commerce 


lakes? 


submit 


lower the vel so that it 


seriousl) 
of 


destroy. the 


every other city on 


that we should be good neigi 


I deny Chieago the right 


to 


when she « take care of her 


that 


an 
in the same manner we tite 
ours 
the Tike is 
Like 
approprivtions 
You 
lo a 
rivers 
Let 


binding 


If 


city of 


lowered, every 
will be 
deepen 


those 


harbor 


lorie coming here for 


to 
all 
tremendous 


their harbors 


would vut of municipalities 


expense to deepen their 


us do nothing that will 
upon the court in 
Missouri Project Urged. 
of the 
and harbors 
by the 
appeared 
15. The 
improvement of the 


from the 


seem to be 


its action.” 
l’ropenents 
of the 


considered 


Missouri River 
bill 


Senate © 


proj- 
ect rivers now be- 


Otnnmittee 


on ¢ that 


‘ominerce, hefore com- 
Is 
River, 
upper 
Sioux City, 


nrttee 
the 


“between 


on June project cal for 
Missouri 
Kansas Cit) 


Bend. 


end 


of Quindaro and lowa, 


with «a view to securing «a permanent 


navigable channcl 
Stewart 
the 


prontinate 


Gillman, mayor of Sioux Ci 
Ile 
tons of freight 


‘ity 


ty, 


was first witness, declared ap 


Iv 40,000,000 
of 


tons, 


passed und out Sioux ¢ 
year. 
sufficient 
that at 


for 


in every 
One 
to 


present 


would be 
but 
means 
water, 


million he said, 
maintain a 
Sioux City 
transportation of freight by 
Millions of Mr 
he saved through 
Missour! River 
it 


barge canal, 


has no 


dollars Gillanan said, 
iniprovement 


the 


eould 
of 


mathiied 


the between fronts 


where now is “a menace to life 


ofr vulue 
Per Cent Return. 


investment in thif project would 


» commercial 
Predicts Fifty 
“You 


and 


are } 


1426) 


Medical Board Named 
For Alien’s 


A board of medica: officers has been or- 
dered by Dr. M. J. White, Acting Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service, to convene at Norristown, at 
the call of the chairman, “for the purpose 
of examining an alien,’ it was announced 

June 
This board will consist of Surgeon 
Carmelia, chairman; Surgeon Leon 
Horn, member; and ‘Surgeon Horace 
lips, recorder. 


Examination 


Pa, 


on 15. 


F. A. 
Van 
Phil 


Civic Centers rs Plan 
Review of Progress 
In Waste Shiminstion 


Management W reek to Be 
served by 100 Communities, 
Commerce Department Says 


Ob- 


Week, 
100 


Management October 25 to 
will be observed leading cen 
ters for the of the 
progress made during the past five years 
in the elimination of R. H. Hudson, 
chief of the Division of Simplified 
tice. Department of Commerce, announced 
June 15. 


The first 
plan Management 
Meriden, Conn., 
Hudson announced. 

Mr. Hudson 
committee for Management 
ing with the committee are 
Management Association, 
dustrial Engineers, American 
Accountants, American Societys 
Engineers Taylor 


30, 
by civic 
purpose reviewing 
waste, 
Prac 


to form to 
Week are Philadelphia, 


Lafayette, Ind., Mr 


cities committees 


and 


of the 
Week 
the 


Society 


is secretary lational 
Work 

Ame! 

of 


Institute 


can 
In 

of 
Mechan 


of 


ical and Society 


Organization Work Under Way. 


well under 
Massach 
New 


Iowa, 


also 


work 
ated 


Organization 
way, Mr. Hudson ste 
New York, 
Michigan, 
nesota, 


is 
in usetts 
Pennsylvania, Jersey, 
ut, 


and 


Illinois, 
Ohio 


Connecti lin- 


ae 


in 


Vermont cities 


liminary steps are also being 


Maryland 


well 


taken 
Delaware, Virginia 


the 


Ceorgi 


Oklahoma, as as in Rocky Moun 


tain and Pacific Coast States 


The text of his announcement continues 
Week is to 
the benefits 


commercial 


The purpose of Management 
discover, far 
by 
from 
following 


as as possible, 


the industrial and 


the 


gained 
fields 
waste, 


attacks 
by 
ion 
Busi 
the 


cooperative on 


surveys made the 
Hoover 
Ww 


ness ¢ 


Committee on Eliminat of 


aste in Industry, the Committee on 


and and 
Distribut 


of 


“vcles Unemployment, 
National 
Lach 
recommended 


ion Conference 


these surveys indicate certain 


cooperative steps to ove: 


come wastes and to improve the efficiency: 


The putting into effect of 
ommendations, the National 


believes, has had a wider 


of management 


these rec Com 


mittee nfluen 


on stabilizing business than 


recognized. 


is generally 
Cities Report. 

In 

have committees already 

Mr. Hudson 

other in 

for 


addition to the cities oned, which 
pro 
repor 


menti 


at work ona 


gram has received 


h 
committees. 


from cities whic being 


steps 
step 


taken formation of These 


include the following 


Babson I 


Mitteneague 


Massachusetts—Boston, 
Cambridge, Fitchburg, 
Pittsfield 

Connecticut—Hartford 

New York—Auburn, 
Corning. Pou 


racuse 


’ark 
and 
and New Haven 
Buffalo, 


shkeepsie, 


rooklvn 


Rochester, 


Elmira 


Schenectady, Sy und Troy 


Pennsylvania—Erie. Harrisburg 


Pitts 


burgh and Williamsport 


“lint, 


and 


Michigan—Detroit, F Jac 
Lansing 

New 
beth, 


INinois— 


<son 


Jersev—Newark, Bayonne, liza 


Paterson 


and Rockford 


Chicago, Peoria 


Iowa Des Moines, joint 


organizin for 


Boone, Burlington, C 
Ww 


Minnea 


with 


and 


meetings linton 
Sioux ¢ terloo, 


“ith 


Minnesota— 
Akron 
Wilmington. 


polis and 


Ohio— and 


Columbus 
Delaware— 
Mary 
Virginia—Richmend 
oe. 
Oklahoma- 
The Nat 
of 
of 
br: 
lude 


land—Baltimore 


Atlanta 
Tulsa 


ional Committee received 


offers cooperation front more than a 


score national organizations which have 


al nches in nearly 
the National As 
Agents, Rotary 


Citiv 


These 
Pun 


IX i- 


every city 


int sociation of 


chasing Intert 


itional 


wanis an, Liens and Cosmopolitan 


Clubs and other bodies whose 


members 


have a direct interest in waste elimination 


pregress 


vield 
Mr 


ivink 


about 50 per 


“It 
transport: 


cent per 
be a t 
We 


that 


annum,” said 


Gillman would -emendous 


in Ation have heen 


old by Secretary Hiouve: Shipment of 


wheat by 
12 
«* Ie ( 


| On 


water would mean a saving of 


hout jimhwl 
(bow nushel 


cents a 


“hilde traffic 


amber of Con 


of 
stated 
War 
used for 
offset, 
The 
The 
lopment of 


manager 


tha Cl in 


Merce 


at one time. prior to the Civil 


d 
This ion 
primary eau 


thie 


Missouri River hi heen 


na Vigit 
tion. condit 
ly 
the 
said, 
resulting 
had 


removy 


was he situd 


twe ses, first Was 
building of 
the 


in 


railroads second. he 


was deve agriculture 


of forests 
and, 


the clearing which 
lined the banks thereb 


AS a 


id, 


rive. 
ng 
lion, 


its 
Mr 
permanent 


support 


Childe si 


result of this 


condi the stre has 


am 
noe 


course 


Sees Benefit to New 


question 


York. 


In response to a propounded by 


a ay 


development of a 


Senator Copeland (Dem.), 


that 


Childe 


asserted the com- 


River 
to 


mercial water way in the 


the 


Missouri 
fal 
id, 


River 


would 
New 
ad 


enable 
York at a 
that 


shipment 
the 


he sa 


wheat 
saving 
eit 
yped down 
by 
it 


in 
Grain 


cost of 


bre in might 
to St 
to Pitts 
transferred to 


New 


be shir the Missouri 





Louis and then the Ohio Rive 


burgh, where would be 

railway 

York 
More 


said, 


freight cars and sent on to 


$15,000,000 a 


than Mr. C 


im. 


veal hilde 


could be saved upslre: lonnige 


on the Missouri 
The agricultural -side 
outlined by Cc. Io 


‘arm 


of 


the 
Steward, ser 


question 
of 


wus 
the 
Mr. 


serious 


relary 


Nebraska | tureanu Federation. 


Steward asserted that there 
freight 
country, 
the 


would stil 


is ua 
railroad 


the 


congestion in transporta 
and that, 
for 
lent 


ruilruads operating in that 


in his section of 
the 


sportution there 


lion 


with improvement of rivet 


tre 


lhe sur fvic 


ss for a 
tervilury. 


busine 


| 
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Act Favorably on 
Preferential Rates 
For Alien Veterans 


Bill as Reported Authorizes Ship- 
ping Board to Provide Re- 
duced Transportation. 


Full Discretion Is Given 


To Fix Details of Trip 


House Committee Advised That 
Not More Than 1,000 Will Take 
Advantage of Opportunity. 


Merchant 
reported, 
the 


te 


The 
Marine 
15, 
Shipping 


Committee on 
Fisheries favorably 
bill 12659, authorizing 
to give a pre 
to and their 
ing this country in excess of the quota of 
the place origin. 
T. V. O'Connor, 


Board, 


House 
and 
Ilouse 
Board 


veteri 


June 
ferential re 
alien ns families enter- 
of 
of the 
the board had no 
He 


however, 


Chairman Ship- 
testified that 


the 


ping 
objection to proposed measure 
amendments, 
which adopted 
The Shipping Board, 
had been for opinion, 
changing the phraseology of the 
to prevent curtailment of its power. This 
privilege was taken, the board said in its 
report, in of the committee's expres- 
sion previous hearing that the real 
int the bill was not to curtail in any 
Way powers 
Board 
amended, 
of 
and 


proposed several 
were 

the bill 
proposed 
measure 


to whom 


referred 


view 
at a 
ent of 
the the board. 

Given Discretion. 
the bill would 
transportation of 
the rate charg 


the discretion of 


of 


the 
vet- 


leave 
alien 
them, 
board 


AS 
time the 


erans, red com- 
in 
On the 


Scott (Rep.), 


pletely the 
suggestion 
of Alpena, 


the 


of Representative 
Mich., 
directional 
Mr 


Congress 


of 
of 


said 


chairman 
the committee, 
bill 
that he did 


provision 


the was stricken Scott 
think 
to direct any 
Ithough it authorize them 


I think that 


out 
that 
of its org 


not had 


the power ganizations, 
could 
gress hasn't any 


Con power 


ie said, “any of its organizations 


as common carriers to give pref 
The shipping 
carry out the 
expressed, but I 


has the authority 


rates to individuals 


board would undoubtedly 


wishes of Congress as 


doubt whether Congress 


to do this 


Nicholson, 


disagreed with ¢ 


John 
Board 
that 


counsel for the Shipping 
Scott. He 


to op- 


‘*hairman 
if 


said 


Congress had the power 
erate ships in commerce outside of purely 
should 


those ships should oper 


Governmental activity, it have the 


power te sav how 


ate 

Shipping Conference Situation. 
the 
ipping board would be 


Committee members raised question 


whether the s} break- 


with other 
Mr 


ing its minimum rate agreement 
members 


Nichol 


Sl 


of the shipping conference. 


son answered that Congress, 


not 


ihe 


ipping Board, would breaking the 


ugreement 


Mr. O'Connor, agreeing with Mr. Nichol 


son, id 


think 


® mininnum 


I don't 


iffect 
con 


this bill 


agreement 


would 


of the 


that 
rate 
ference 
When 
Conn., 


in any 
Mr 


yONnsor 


way.” 

of New Haven, 

that 

thousand 
families 


Tilson (Rep.), 
of the bill, 
a possibility of eight 


said there 
to ten 
vetera and members of their 
of the proposed 
of the 


whether 


ns 


tuking advantage legisla 


tion, several members 
to 


number. 


committee 

the 
Mr. 

could 


expressed doubt as board 


could handle such O'Con 


a 


nor asserted that 
of the 


nendments incorporated in the 


the board take 


care of all them, with proposed 
bill. 

leay 
the 
the 
off-season,” 


left 


“Our suggested 


of the 


he board 


amendment the 


discre- 


ing 


extent rate concession in 


will not force board 


arry the veterans the 


said 


un get 


in 
If it 


them over n 


Mr 


diseretion 


(rConnor is to 


Movi 


our 
we ¢ 


1,000 


Tilson 


ght.” 
Veterans Affected. 


remarked tl 


Mr. lat although 


WHS H possibility there was no ex 


it so 


many 
bill 


be 
the 
the preferen 
About $3 a 
ip, 
vet 


veterans would 
lle 


accept 


by the estimated 


probable number to 


} 
ial 


rate at one thousand 
of $30 


che 
said 


day. or an average the tu: 


would probably be the 


Mr. O'Connor 
full of 


committee 


arge for the 


erans. 


text the bill as reported out 


is follows 


as 


“nited States 


Board ° 


grant 


Shipping 
dt 
transportation 


be 


hereby authorize ” 


ate for the to 


States upon such 
of the U 
such 
vard may 


World 


who 


vessels sul 


control nited 


time 


States 
ind for 
designate, 
War, their 


are granted 


Board, at 
at be 
veterans of 


the 


0 


wives and miner children 
the U 
under 


1926: 


isas to enter nited States in 


terms of the act 


PXCESS 
of quote 


May 26 


the of 
“Provided 
ixed 
board 


that the preferential rate shali 


he f by the 


United 
of 


States Shipping 


und the extent concession 


mys 


according to the vess 


ind 


upon which the veteran eleets 


Foreign Warships to Visit 
Port of Philadelphia 


War 


the 


The 


that 


Department has 


been notified 
“Ville d'Y¥s" 
“Bahia,” 
the 
City 
of 
Sesquicentennial! 


French gunboat 
light 
invitation 
behalf 


Visit 


and 


Brazilian have 


the cruiser 


accepted the of State De 
ment of the f 


part uf 


on 


Phila 


to Philadelphia 


delphia, the port 


during the International 
lox position. 
“Ville 
Vhiladelphia 
July 4. 


the 


a’ ts” 
July 
The 

Commanding 
Area, 


steps to have 


The will the 
the 
War 
General 
Mad 
the 
extended 


isit 


port of 


3 to 5, und Bahia” 
on Secretary of has in 


of 
lo 


structed 
Third 


he necessary 


the 
take 
usual cour 
to the 


Corps Saltimore 


facilities 
men-of-war, 


tesies and 


two 
visiting 


I, C. C. Postpones Hearing 
On Burlington 


Valuation 


The 


hearing 


Interstate 
Its 


Commerce Commission's 
on 
the 


Quines 


tentative valuation reports 


covering of the 


& 


Southern 


properts hicuge, Bun 


lington Railroad, the Colorado & 


Railway, and other subsidiaries 


ithe Burlington system 


Washi 


of set for 


“ad 
dad 


July & at 


neton has been cancels und ve 


at 


ussigned for hearing on September & 


Washington, before Examiner Woodrow. 


1926. 


Senator Mayfield Proposes Repeal 
Of Railroad Rate Making Section 


Amendment to Farm Relief Bill Urged as Meas- 


ure for Aiding 


Tre. 
Senator Ear! B. Mayfield (Dem.), Texas, ad- 
vocated repeal of section lia of the Esch 
Cummins Act as a means to immediate 
relief to the farmers of the United States, 
in opening debate June 15 on the pending 
farm relief measure 
‘The three provisions 
Senator. Mayfield said, 
(1) grouping of the railroads 
fares in producing a ‘fair 
capture of one-half of the 
‘fair return (3) 
asa fund 
never 


section,” 
deal 
to adjust 
return,’ (2) 
earned 


in this 


“which with 
re- 
excess 
of 


loans 


excess 
to 
in 


over a use 


for 
resulted 


and 
earnings revolving 


‘needy railroads’, have 
benefit to the public 
Sees Relief to 

“If we sincerely desire 
stantial relief to the farmers and stock- 
raisers of the Nation, and willing 
that relief to be given without delay, 
us adopt this amendment, the 
peal of section l5a of the transportation 
act of 1920 will bring almost immediately 
relief to these great basic industries that 
for the last six years have felt the wither- 
ing and paralyzing effect of this section 
of the Esch-Cummins law. 

“T am going to test 
question and ascertain 
what they say. I 
an opportunity 
amendment the 
measure before the 
no principle of economics, 
provision of the Constitution. 

‘The amendment adds 
bureaucratic government 
It socialistic, 
bolshevistic, 


any 
Farmer. 
to give real, sub- 


for 
let 


re 


are 


because 


this 
really 
to 
for 
relief 


the Senate on 
if Senators 
am going 

of voting 


so-called 


mean give 


them an 

farm 
that 
and vitiates 


to 
Senate violates 
no 
nothing our 


which 


to 
is already 
topheavy. 
tic, 


and 


Is not communis- 


or stable, safe, 
to the 


country. 


but is a 


sensible remedy for relief farm- 


ers and stockraisers of our 


Proposes Repeal Amendment. 


The amendment which I now 
resident, simply the 
lia, Transportation 
This the 
to 
my 


offer, Mr. 
rate-making 
Act 
and 


repeals 
the 
undoubtedly 
to lief 
vote aguinst 

thus become the 
of the railroads? Or 

amendment and break 
bind 
the section 
destroyed them? 


section, of of 


1920. is surest 
quickest 


“Wil 
and 


way agriculture. 


amendment 
guardian 


ive re 


you 
and pro- 


tector will you vote 


shackles 


stockraisers 


for my the 
and 
th 


of 


farmers 


of a 


that our 
has almost 


the roll will 


law at 


The call 


show 
the 
public 


‘There is no disput: 
that the railroads 
panies, and that they 
in the interest 
the 
railroad under 
entitled 
the 


on proposition 


are service com 


must be regulated 
There 


the 


of the public. 
that 


is no 


dispute on proposition normal 


normal business conditions 
earn a 


value 


is to reasonable return 


upon fair of the property in 


use. 
should 
proposition 


‘There be 


the 


also 
that 
should 
Government 
by 


no dispute 


of 
lederal 


interstate rates 


railroads he regulated “by the 


and the intrastate 


rates regulated the respective State 
Governments. 

“On these tundamental principles 
cain ugree whether we be Republicans or 
Prog 

Act Rushed Through. 
Transportation Act of 
the Congress at a tin 
the United States were 
Federal ent 


operation railway 


we 


Democrats, Standpatters or ressives 


The 
rushed 


1920 was 
through 
when the people of 


inxious for the Governm 


of 
was 


relinquish the our 


systems, and section lida written into 


the law under 
the weak 

“But it 
henefit to 
the 


tolerable 


the guise of being an aid two 


railroads 
has he of 


restraint 


in fact proved 
of 


placed 


to ne 


the and 


has 


cal 
It 
upon 


no 


upon strong an on 


burden the shipping public 


ind has made the Interstate Commerce 


Commission the 
regulator of 


“Section 1 


guardian rather than the 


the railroads. 
ja contains three 
to 


in 


general divi 
that not 
benefit what 


sions, 


and I 
them 


propose show one 


of has resulted any 


ever to the 


The 


railroads 


public, 
ral 
shall 
Commerce 
to 


charges f 


first) ger proposition is that 


the be grouped, and the 


Interstate Commission is 


com- 
fares, 


each 


manded so adjust the 


all 


wea 


rates, 
and 


or railroads in 
fair 
property after the payment of 
of the 


maintenances, 


group as to prod return upon the 


vilue of the 
all 


operating e 


expenditure 
xy 


tuxes 


railroads including 


nses rents, 
Propevty 


‘The 


where 


and even income taxes. 

that 
received 

after 
excess of 6 per 
the of 
transportation, one 
shall the 


Commission the 


second general 


of 
perating 
of sucl xy 


proposition is 


any system railroads 


net railway income, pay: 


ment venses, in 


centum per 


de 


of such exce 


im upen value its 
property 
half 


Interstate 


to 


ss he to 


paid 
Conimerce and 
other one-half 
The thi: 


the ¢ 


reserve fund. 

that 
ngs thus paid to the com 
that 


to 


placed in a 
ds ge 


SCO@SS CH 


neral proposition is 


rt 


mission shall be administered by body 


as a revols 


ing fund to be loaned 


needy 
railroads at | 
able 
can furnisl 
hn 


lehall 


per centum per annum, pays 


semiannually, provided such railroads 
the fund 
equipment 
to 
bring 
to 6 


gilt-edge security, or 


mas used 


the 


to purchase on 
of 


rail 


falls 


(iovernment be leased to 


the rouds so as to return 


lent 


a sulb- 


stant equiva per centum pet 





hotiuin 

Right of Carriers. 
lia, the 
and compel the 


Under seetion carriers 


can go 


into the courts 


commission 


to increase their rates any time they ure 


not making the 


Public 


States 


standard return of 09% pei 
throughout — the 
was so outraged at this leg 


cont opinion 
enited 
islation years did 


of 


earriers for 
the 


that the not 


dare 


its 


insist upen enforcement 


provisions 


of this law the 

once to 
Tnited States 
40 per 
of Texas 


increased 


“After the enactment 
eomin 


all 


Increus¢ 
from 
cent 
had 
bs 
in 

State 


proceeded at 
the lt 
some groups 
The state 
ulreudy its freight rates 
the Commerce 
the Shreveport case in 1916, 
had had 

proceeding 1917. 

increases 


s1lon 


freight in 


rates 


per to 


eent 


in 


In other groups. 
had 
Commission 
the 


ases 


Interstate 
and 
in a 


also increé 


in 


of Louisiana 
similar 
in 
Arkansas, 

1917 and 


Interstate 


freight 
Okla 


1918, 


“Likewise, general 
rates had been ordered in 
states in 

in all of which orders, the 
Inerce Commission required substantial in 


homa, and other 


Com 
in the intrastate rates. 

Although the’ railroad 
| hud made a general increase of 20 ver cent 


) creases 


administration 








' of the 





A gricul ture. 


in all of 
State, in 
June 25, 


the rates, 
its General 
1918, yet 
merce Commission, 
in 
increased 
ern 
group 


intrastate and inter- 
Order No, 28, dated 
the Interstate 
result 
Ex 
in 


Com 
of de 
Parte 74, 


the south 


as a its 


cision known 
the freight rates 
group 25 per cent, eastern 
40 per cent, in the group 
lying east of the Rocky Mountains 35 per 
cent, and in the western group 
the Rocky Mountain territory 
Pacific All 
one 


what is as 


in the 
western 


embrac- 
the 
freight 


ing and 


Coast 25 per cent. 
in 


other 


rates from points any group to 


points in any group wre increased 


33 1-3 per cent 
Depression of Agriculture, 
of 


became 


“Shortly the 
74 


was 


after 
Parte 


order the commis 

effective, the 
into a terrible 
the post-war 
farmers and.  getock 
losses from which they 
have not yet recovered. The price of cot- 
ton declined from 42 cents pound in 
1920 to 18 cents pound the following 
October, and 11 cents pound in March, 
1924. 


“Agriculture literally paralyzed. 
There was a general curtailment of freight 
movement, all of which immediately fol 
these tremendous in 
in 1920, 
of 
burdens 


sion in Ex 
entire 


country thrown 


of 
deflation, 


state depression 
and the 


suffered 


by 


raisers 


a 
a 


a 


was 


lowed 
sht 
direct result 
added untold 
live-stock 


increases 


freig rates which came 


and which 
farmers and 


as a 
section l5a, 
to the 
the 


producers of Nation. 


“Since that 
demand 
for 
a number 
the 


there 

part 
of 

have 


time has been a 


of 
section 


gen 
eral the 


public 


on the shipping 
the repeal 
of bills 
ha 
influence 


prevent 


ld5a,, and 


been introduced in 
But 


strong 


Congress ving such purpose 


the 
enough 


railroad has 


to 


been 
its repeal. 
“During the last six 
literally 
propaganda 
should 


great 


years the 
the 
Transportation 


railroads 
have plastered 
that the 

let 
been influence 
of the Esch- 
changed For 
increase 


country with 
act 
be 


absolutely and 


that 
law 


alone, 


so 


has their not 


one section ‘ummins has 


been five yvears following 


the gencral in freight rates by 


the Interstate 
the 


commission 


Commerce Commission 
eall 


the 


in 


1920, railroads dared 


to 


not 
out 


upon 
the 


of 


carry mandate 


section lha 


“So ‘eat the 


Vv 


gs was caused 


I depression, 
largely t 


freight 


the tremendous inereases in 
rates in lat the commission 
cent 


10 per 
country. But 
the 


reduced 
generally 


ight rates 


{rel 


throughout the 


that was not carrying out provisions 


of section l5a. 

“If the 
of that 
ereased the 


commission had obeyed the man 


date section, it 


1922 


would have. in- 


rates in instead of 
provided it could not 
that 


us contended 


reduc- 


ing them, have est 


ab 


lished the book investment accounts 


by the carriers as the proper 


basis of valuation for rate-making, was 


unfair 
‘The 
per 


and unjust. 


railroads only submitted to 10 


for they 
law 


the 
would 
if they 
at that 


cent reduction fear 


lose the entire Msch-C 


the 


ummins 


resisted 10 per cent reduction 


time. 
“Sar. 
serious 


President, 
indictment 
that 
more 


the most 
It 


carriers 


now I come 
of 


any 


to 


section 15a pro 


vides when system of 
than 6 
half of the 


Government. 


earns per cent for any one 


ear, 


the 


one excess shall be given 


The 
law 


te 


Congress has, 


therefore, written a which places the 


carriers in 
if it 


ment 


upon a cost-plus basis, which, 
per cent, the 
part of profits. 
Tax on Shippers. 


profits are 


runs over 6 Govern- 


shares the 


These not paid the car 
the 
farmers, 
We 


the producers, 


by 


lers, shippers of 


but 
United 


they are paid by 
the 


consumers, 


States, the stock 


raisers and the are taxing 
the consumers, 


public 


the shipping 
the 


basis, 


gencrally order to enable 


to 
order 


in 
rallroads operate 


to 


on a cost-plus 


ind in build 


to 


Government 
the Interstate 


up a 


und be adiministered by 


“Commerce Commission 
“Naturally, railroads do 
iny profits the 
can keep from doing so. 
all of 
proaching the danger 


not want to pay 
Government if 
That being 


when 


excess to 
they 
true, systems railways, 

of 6 


expenditure 


ap 

nt, 
the 
renew- 


mark per ¢ 


make every possible in 


form of maintenance, repairs, and 


their 
profits 


‘is, which build and 


up 
their 


accounts 


rereby lessen 


Section l5a encourages a vast waste 


part of 
all the 


of expenditures on the the more 


lines, and the 
the bill 


illustrate 


prosperous while 
publie 


‘Let 


pays 
railroads 
Ltt, 
trict 
of 
an 


the 

the vears 
this dis 
for maintenance 
$150.870,457 
of 
an 


me with 


western district: lor 


4 and 1913, the carriers of 


pent on an average 


ty and structures, 
and 
during the 
$161,827,232 
Increased Expenditures. 
the \ 192 the © 
of the western : aiateion spent $322, 
for of 
for 
they 
of 
for 


per 


for maintenance equipment 


of 


num, 


same period averuge 


per annum 


“lor eur lass 1 alone 


arriers 
297.240 


tures 


struc 
of 


maintenance Wavy and 
$494.413,142 
1924, 
maintenance 


$442,998 220 


maintenance 

$320,361 
struec- 
of 


and 
equipment. In 
S54. for 


tur and 


spent 
way and 
es, maintenance 
equipment. 

“In instances the railroads were 
Making all 
increased of 
the mainte- 
of the 


excessive 


many 


practically rebuilt possible 


nillowances for cost labor and 

that 
many 
to 


the influence of 


evident 
of 
built 


materials, it 


is 
expenditures car: 


hance 


riers have been 


up 


ures under section loa. 
This policy of extravagance on the part 
of the 


result 


more prosperous lines is the natural 
of all the the 
former, the wuage-eurner, 
the pa) 


freight 


section loa, and time 


the 
consumer 


stockman, 
ing unconscion 


that 


and are 
in order 


able rates 


of 


this policy 


waste and extravagance continue. 
\ few 
compelled 


Interstate 


may 


of the carriers, however, have 


been lo pay some excess earn- 


ings to the Commerce Commis- 


sion. This is the fund which the sponsors 
of gection 15a contended would relieye the 
Let if the 
any benefits from 
transportation 
fund 
the 


weak 


this 


poor, weak lines. us see 
have received 
of the 


loan 


lines 
section 
This 
henefit 
weak 


act. 
of 


“ause, 


has never been any 


to weak lines bec if a 


security 
commission it 
security and go into the money 


railroad furnish the 
the 


that 


can 
which 
take 


requires, can 
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Surgeons Named to Examine 
Coast Guard Applicants 
| 


M. Gen- 
of 


Service, 


Dr. J. 


the 


White, 


United 


Acting Surgeon 
Health 

Law- 
McEnerney, of 
of officers 
examinations of 


cants for appointment in the United States 


eral States Public 
designated 
Fi. 


a 


has Surgeons 


rence Kolb and C, the 


service, to comprise board to 


conduct physical appli 


Coast Guard. 
was announced 
15, 


Washington on June 22. 


These examinations, it 


at the Service on June will be con- 


ducted in 


Farm Loan Banks 


Report Surplus of 
More Than Million 


Federal Board Issues Financial 
Statement of Twelve Inter- 
mediate Institutions. 


The Twelve Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks had a surplus amounting to $1,189,- 
174.33 and undivided profits of $592,496.12, 
at of business May 31, 1926, the 
Federal Farm Loan Board announced 
June 15. 

On May 31, the board stated, direct loans 
had amounted to  $35,791,003.: redis- 
counts $41,762,862.54, and accrued interest 
on loans and rediscounts to $311,812.02. 

According the board’s statement the 
12 banks had debentures 
May 31, aggregating $58, 
interest the debentures 
and and bills 
Interest ae 


the colse 


to 
outstanding on 
525,000, accrued 
of $497,790.24, 
of $1,475,000. 
by the 
$170,520 


losses 


on 
notes payable 
but not earned 

.911.48, while 


depreciation 
Cash on Hand. 


hand and in 
was $6,019,483 


12 banks was $53 


was reserved for and 


Cash on 
red, 


trom 


banks, the board 
eapital stoek call- 
$36, 


liabili- 


deck 
able United 
while 

12 


rediscount 


States Treasury 
caption 
$148,474, as 
$1,105.90 


$1,174,456.73 


000,000, under the of 


had 


agencies, 


ties the banks eash 


canital 


as 


ier acerued interest, and 





as deferred 
The total 
31, totaled $124,; 
The full 
solidated 


rediscounts. 
assets of the 
7,293.31, 
of 
statement 


12 banks on May 
the board stated. 
the 
will 


tert hoard’s con- 
be printed in 
carly 


an issue. 


Exposition to Be Held in 
Brazil City in September 


Rudolf 
advised 


Viee 


Janeiro, 


de 
of 
com- 


Cahn, 
the 


Consul at 
Department 
and 
next 
While the 


domestic 


Rio 
has 

that 
position 


Commerce industrial 
held 
Brazil. 
for 
may 


an 
mercial ex 
at 


exposition 


will be Sep- 


Juiz de Fora, 


chiefly 


tember 
is prod- 
if the 
in the 
divided into 
agricultural, 


ucts, foreign firms participate 


exhibitors 
State. 


have representatives 
The exhibits 


sections 


will be 


three 


industrial, 


and commercial 


markets 
it 


today and borrow 
at from 4 
eent, which is 1 per cent 
than the rate of interest 
commission charges. 
Qualifications Described. 
“Section 15a provides that this loan fund 
loaned by 


the money 
cent 
to 2 per cent 


which 


which needs to 5 


per 
per 


less the 


be the commission to only 


such a carrier that can show that the loan 
meet the trans- 
public, that the> 
of railroad 
assurance of its 
the some 
the it 


is necessary to enable it 
of the 
earning power 

reasonable 


to 
portation 
prospective 


needs 


the 
furnishes a 





ability, not 


form, 


refund 
to 


to 
but 
that 
security. 


loan in 


other pay loan when 


is due, and can furnish proper and 


“Under 


Dlay 


these conditions the 


per 


commission 


make a loan at 6 eent per an 


num. payable semi 
“The 


under 


annually. = 
also the 

build railroad 
earriers 


commission 
to 
to 
Rut 
for 
ever 


for 


has option 
loa 


it 


section equip- 


ment, and lease in need of 


such equipment. 
effect 


has 


although the law 


has been in over six years, not 


one doilar been invested in rail- 


equipment such purposes, 
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Senate Requested 
To Condemn Costs 
Of Recent Primary 


Mr. Caraway Rewords Newberry 
Resolution to Make it Apply 
to Pennsylvania Campaign. 


Places for Suins Expended 


Are Marked by Blanks 


Mr. Binham Asks If Comparison 
of Keystone State Expenses With 
Those in Michigan Is Fair. 


resolution offered in the Senate on 


12, 1922, 


The 
January by Senator Willis (Rep.), 
in 
of 


by 


condemning expenditures made 
Newberr) 


15 


the campaign of ex-Senator 


Michigan, was resubmitted on June 


Senator Caraway (Dem.), Arkansas, so re- 


worded as to apply to the recent primary 


election campaign in Pennsylvania. 

the spaces 
had stated the 
the Michigan 
stated that 


larger sums 


left blank 
Willis 


spent 


Senator Caraway 


in which Senator 


alleged amounts in 


contest. Senator Caraway 


since it is alleged that much 
were expended in the Pennsylvania elec- 


would ask Republican leaders to 


the blanks with 
“an excessive sum.” 


tion he 


fill 
sidered 


in what they con- 

Disapproval Expressed. 
The resolution as presented by Senator 
Caraway follows: 


Resolved: That whether the amount 
pended in the 


nh Pennsylvania primary * 
& as was fully reported or opent 
there were some 


The amount 
large, 


acknowledged, or whether 
few dollars in excess. 
expended in either case too 
larger than to have been ex- 
The expenditure of 
either by a candidate or 

relatives in behalf, 


his knowledge 


was 
much ought 


pended. such exces- 


by his 


either 


sive sums 
and 
without 
being contrary to sound public policy, 
harmful the dignity of the 
Senate, and dangerous to the pérpetuity of 


friends his 
with 


sent 


or and con- 


to honor and 
such excessive expendi- 


and 


a free government, 


tures are hereby condemned disap- 
proved. 

Senator Cara- 
questioned by 
whether he felt 
difference in of 
Pennsylvania. 


ex- 


reading of 


he 


Following the 


way's resolution, was 


Senator to 
that in 
population in 
It fair 


penses 


Bingham 


view 


as 
the 
Michigan 


of size 
and 
to their election 


was compare 


“IT do not care to express a definite opin- 
against experts who have 


of kind,” 


ion on that point, 
had 
was 


experience in matters this 


the reply. 

Primaries Defended. 

that it had 
Pennsylvania 


Arkansas Senator said 


that 


The 
been votes in 
were purchased at $10 “a head,’ and that 
the of the Treasury $10 
a vote was as cheap as you could expect 
white man to sell at.” 
Johnson, (Rep.), California, 
he have used 
an excuse 
direct pri- 


asserted 


Secretary “says 
a self-respecting 

Senator 
who, 
situation 
system 


scored persons Says, 
as 


of 


Pennsylvania 
attacking the 


the 
for 
marries. 

“- analogous,” said John- 
son, the man will jury 
and then say the jury system should '’ 
abolished. 


Senator 
bribe a 


is 


“to who 


is the 
say 


It 
can 


direct 
which 


“IT believe primaries. 


the 


in 
in 
want to represent them. 


only people 


who 

“You 
iticians,”’ 
readily 
of 
of 
whole electorate.” 


way 
they 
of pol- 
“more 
voters 
part 
bribe a 


convention 
Johnson added, 
debauch 

You 
but 


can debauch a 
Senator 
the 


than can 


State. 


you 


a great may bribe a 


an electorate you cannot 


Kentucky Mines Crop. 
The outlook report a the Kentucky 
bluegrass will issued the Bu- 
of Ngricultural 22 


at 


of 
15. 


crop he by 
June 


Department 


Mconomics, 
the 


reau 
it 
Agriculture, 
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June 
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Inventor Contends 
” Machine Produces 
Power Without Fuel 


Senate Committee Holds Hearing 
on Resolution Giving Boston 


Navy Yard Employe 
Makes Rival Claim 


Testifies He Has 
Similar Energy-Producing 
Mechanism. 


A machine which will 


produce energy 


without the use of coal, oil or electricity 


and which will operate and 
fuel discussed in 
Senate Patents Com- 
Testimony was taken 
29, by the 
House of Representatives on April 6. 
The Garabed T. Ik. 
Giragossian, an right 
to develop and use this energy producing 
machine without submitting it to the usual 
routine bf securing a the Patent 
Office. In 1918 a had been 
passed by Congress Mr. 
gussian’s invention, but the latter had not 


steamships 
airplanes 
the hearing of 
mittee on 
Joint 


without 
the 
15. 


Resolution 


was 


June 


on passed 


resolution gave to 


inventor of Boston, 


patent in 
resolution 
recognizing Gira- 
developed it because he said the resolution 
was so worded that it provided him no pro- 
tection against those who might steal his 
idea. 

the 
the 


miuchinery, 


machine, he expliuined to com- 
depended. inore 
than upon the actual 
not be difficult 


to copy it. 


His 
mittee, 
rather 

‘it would 


a 
4 ond 


The 


the 


upon idea 


even for a 
rute scientist 
Provides for Investigation. 

introduced in 
Repre- 
sentative MeLcod, Detroit (ep.), amended 
1918 It 


scientists 


present resolution, 


House of Representatives by 


resolution of provides that a 
committee of 
Mr. 
they 


the 
should) examine 
that if 


inventor 


and 
found it the 
was to be recognized by the United States 
original 
was ‘to be 


Giragossian’S invention 


was practical, 


Government as the inventor and 


legal and he entitled to 


all rights and benefits for the period of 17 


owner, 


vears. 
Robertson, 
Mas 
chairman of committee, 
that had 
Mr. Giragossian’s invention at 
a time the called for an 
mous expenditure of energy. that 
fact that the said 
machine would propel ships, 


Patents 
Butler, of 
the 

Congress 


Commissioner of 
in a 
sachusetts, 


Ietter to Senator 


pointed out although 
recognized 
when 


war enor- 


and de 


spite the inventor his 
replace loco- 
motives, and furnish the power to run fac- 
Mr 

and The com- 
maintained in letter that 
of the Patent Office 
Mr. 


tavor 


tories, 
develop 
missioner 


use his machine. 
his 
the present machinery 
sufficient to 


Those 


Giragossian. 
of the 
Robert 

Park, 


tepre- 


was protect 


who testified in res 
Mr. 


Boston 


Giragossian, J. 

and Ashbury 
Representative MeCleod and 
Cleveland (Dem.). 


olution 
Hennessy, of 
es, Ss 
sentative Crosser, 


were 


Three Oppose Resolution. 


Thoes who testified the giving 
“Sf special privileges to Mr. Giragossian 
Paul S. Colin, of Washington, 


ployed in the Navy Yard, who said he had 


against 


were ecm 
an invention similar to the one discussed: 
~~ H. Coulston, formerly Commissioner 
of Patents, and Charles Hopkins, 
who represented the Engine 
Company of Wilmington, Del. 


Morris 
Centrifugal 


Mr. Hennessy, who described himself as 
a close friend and supporter of the inven- 
tor, testified to the 
of Mr. Giragossian, and told of the elation 


honesty and sincerity 


which he had experienced when after 20 

years of work, the machine was finally fin 
He himself, 

the machine. 


Representative 


ished. he said, had ‘never 
seen 
that while 
passage of resolution 
was unusual if the in- 
vention was as revolutionary as it seemed 
to be, the 
Mr. Giragossian 
He quoted Mr. 
the patent 
were not 
“the 


isn’t so 


Crosser said 


the the proposed 


an procedure, yet 
then con- 

upon 
justified. 
the effect that 
United States 
Mr. Edison pathway to 
Patent Office hot with 
steps as it used to be.” 

Senator Ernst, Kentucky (Rep,), who op- 
posed the resolution, reminded the Com- 
mittee that this not first time 
an inventor had claimed to have found an 
energy machine. He 
resolution introduced in 
June 3, 1924, by Frazier, N. D. 
(Rep.), . according privileges to 
Claus J. H. Hoffmann for a _ machine 
which he had invented. 


special privileges 


ferred were more 


than Edison to 
laws of the 
infallible. 
the 


foot- 


always 
said 
my 


was the 


the text of a 


the 


read 
Senate on 
Senator 


special 


Senator Opposes Plan. 


“Here are two citizens,” said Senator 
Ernst, “who both claim exclusive 
ilges for the same invention and who also 
Pe" them regardles sof the rights of 

thers, who may or may not have invented 
a similar We have a patent 
office regular channel through 
which such inventions pass and are regis 
tered. Let these men use them.” 

M. H. Coulston, formerly Commissioner 
of Patents, testified that Congress had au- 
thority to promote the 
ful arts, but that the passage of the pro- 
posed resoluion would retard 
rather .than promote it, since, 
period of 17 years, 
prove or change this invention. 


priv- 


machine. 
and a 


sciences and use- 
science 


for 


could 


the 


no one else im- 


{ 


Sunken Submarine Moved : 
By Salvaging Operations 


Initial efforts to move the Submarine 
S-51, sunk off Block 
1925, were announced by 


Island in September, 
the Navy De- 
partment, June 15, upon receipt of a tele- 
gram from the U. 8S. S. Faleon, from 
which the salvage party is working. 

The following statement of 
June 14, was issued by the Navy 
ment: 

“The showed suction 
effect the and the 
ocean bed Was less:than anticipated. 

“The first attempt to blow out the 
toons and the sealed compartments of the 
submarine caused the vessel to roll 
from the original 11 
list to port to about 15 degrees list 
hoard. 
prevented 
of rolling.” 


operations, 


Depart 


that the 
submarine 


results 
between 


pon- 


about 
26 degrees degrees 
te stu 
Weather conditions and 


an examination of 


rough sea 


the effects 


Contrived | 





Giragossian had not seen fit_ to 
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Reclamation 


Concrete work on spillway at Melkay 


Oregon, is completed. 


Page 7, 


Dam, 
Col, 2 
reclamation work 


1927. 


for 
for 


Appropriations 
total $15,555,134 


Page 12, Col. 1) 


Decision. 


use 


Accounting Office 
13, 
Fourche Irriga- 
honor of Com- 
Page 13, Col. 7 


Kelle 
to be held in 
Mead 


Picnic Day on 
tion project 


missioner Elwood 


Retail Trade 


Tariff as 
reduced 


sessment on embroidered trim- 
from 90 cent to 75 


1g, Col. i 


mings 
per 


Rubber 


Decline in importations and price 
Page 7, Col. 1 


per 


cent Page 


] e Md _ 
Shippuig 
Senate confirms two members of Ship- 


ping Board. Page 1, Col. 6 


Social Welfare 
Children’s 

dates 

Supreme Court 


for hearing appeal 
valuation of 


Bureau announces meet ing 


January 3, set on 
test 


Angeles and Salt 


‘ariff 
Tari 

In continuing 
Tariff 
former Commissioner William 8. 


case involving 
Lake Railroad. 


Page 16, Col. 1 


testimony at the 


investigation 


his 
Senate Commission 
Culbert- 


son said the commission was equally di- 


Treasury Receives 


$77,783,127 on War | 


Debt Settlements 


Payments by Eleven Countries | 


Include $67.950,000 From 
Great Britain. 


foreign governments made pay- 
the 
funding ugreements 
War Debt Funding 
total sum turned over to 
Wus $77,783,127.06.. The 

reduce their 
Belgium, 
Hun- 


Nu- 


Inleven 
June 15 under 
negotiated 


ments to Treasury on 
the 


by 


debt 
the World 
The 


Government 


Com- 
mission. 
this 
governments 
debts were Great Britain, 
Czechosalvakia, Fsthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, 


moved to 
Italy, 
Finland, 

Poland and 


which 


gary, 
mania. 
The agreements with the governments of 
France and Jugoslavia not yet been 
ratified by the Senate “eer are inop- 


have 


erative. 
The 
ments 
The 
amounting to 
lowing foreign governments en account 
the United 


statement on the pay- 
full: 
Treasury today 


$77.783,127.06 from 


Treasury's 
follows in 
payments 
the fol 


received 


of 


their funded indebtedness to 
States: 

Great Britain—The seventh semi-annual 
the funded indelt 
Britain to the United 
the debt settle- 
ment approved by the act of February 28, 
1923. The total amounted to 
$67.950,000, and as authorized by the terms 


payment of interest on 
of Great 
the terms of 


edness 
States under 
payment 


of the settlement, was made in obligations 
of the United States which were accepted 
at par. The were $61,950,000 
face amount of 31% per cent Treasury cer 
tificates of indebtedness of Series TJ2 1926, 
and $6,000,000 per cent 


obligations 


amount of 3 
indebtedness of 


face 
Treasury certificates of 
Series TJ-1926. 

Italy: The frst annual 
principal on the funded 
Italy to the United States under the terms 
of the debt settlement approved by the 
Act of April 28, 1926. The total 
amounted to $5,000,000, and as authorized 
made 


installment of 
indebtedness of 


payment 
by the terms of the settlement was 
in obligations of the United States which 

The obligations 
amount of First 
bonds of 1932- 
cent 


aecepted at 
were $4,450,000 
Liberty Loan 312 
1947, $225.000 
certificates of indebtedness, Series TJ-1926, 
and ($325,000 face amount of 31% 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness Series 
TJ2-1926. 


were par. 
face 
per cent 


face amount of 3 per 


per cent 


Belgium Pays in Cash. 

Belgium® The second semi-annual 
ment of interest the 
of principal on the funded indebtedness, 
of the Belgium to the 
United States under the terms of the debt 
settlement approved by the Act of April 
30, 1926. The total payment amounted to 
$2,094,160.70, which was made in cash, of 
which $870,000 and $1.,- 
224,160.70 for principal together 
with $875,839.30 credited 18, 
1925, completes the principal 
of $2,100,000 due today. 

Czechoslovakia: The second semi-annual 
installment of principal on the funded in- 
debtedness of the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia to the United States under the 


piay- 


and first installment 


government of 


was for interest, 

which, 
August 
installment 


on 


terms of the debt settlement approved by | 
} namec 


the Act ot May 3, 1926. The payment, 


amounting to $1,500,000, was made in cash. | 


Esthonia: The first semi-annual payment 
on account of the funded 
the Government of Esthonia to the United 
under the terms of the debt 
approved by the Act of April 
1926. The amounted to $50,000, 
which was made 4n cash. The balance wiil 


indebtedness of 
States xet- 
30), 


payment 


be funded in accordance with option given 


the Government of Esthonia in the debt 


settlement 
Finland: 


agreement, 


The seventh semi-annual pay 


ment of interest on the funded indebtedness | 


of the Government of Finland to the United 
States the terms of the debt settle- 
ment approved by the Act of Mareh 125 
1924. The total payment amounted to 
$132,945, which was made in cash. 

Hungary: The fifth semi-annual 
ment of interest on the funded indebted- 
ness of the Government of Hungary to the 
United States the terms of the debt 
settlement appreved by the Act. of 
23, 1924. The total amounted to 
$29,442.98, whieh 

Latvia: The debt 


under 


under 


payment 


} 


made ino cash, 
etUuement provides tor 


Was 


Col, 5] 


| from 
| lishment of 


on 


Page 16, Col. 4 | 
; Customs 


Los | 





jrans 


| States 





| Massachusetts, 


| still 


' ington, 





pay: | 





May 


of Today's Issue 


as to the judicial propriety of Mr. 
the sugar 


vided 
case, 


Page 6 


Glassie sitting in 
Canadian Tariff Advisory Board begins 


publie hearings Page 7, Col. 3 


Taxation 


Interhal Revenue Department Solicitor 
rules that pending claims for tax refunds 
on community property basis are not 
jeopardized by new revenue act. 
Page 7, Col. 2 

Spain imposes new luxury tax. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Revenue explains 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Bureau of Internal 


new regulations 


+ ° . 
Territories 
Navy 
Hawaiian interests 
Naval 
territory. 
and 
line of 


Department receives petitions 


asking estan- 
Reserve Aviation 
Col. 6 
points 
Consolidated 
temporarily su- 
Pafe 15, Col. 1 
Kilauea. 

CoOL 6 


Page 1, 


rates to 


Unit in 
Class commodity 


the the Hawaii 
Railway, 
spended by the I. C. C 

Hotel authorized for Mt. 


Page 12, 


Hawaii, are 


Textiles 


Full by the Court of 
tariff 
varieties of woven-figure 


15, Col. 2 


text of opinion 
Appeals determining the 
rate several 


cloth 
Veterans 
House 


bill 
extend 


on 
Page 


committee 
the 
preferential 

their 


States 


reports 
Shipping 
rates to 


favorably 
authorizing Board to 
vete- 
the 
Page 2, Col. 3 


alien 


and fumilies entering 
United 

War Department offers to sell barracks 
to Veterans’ Bureau at 50 


count 


per cent dis- 


Page 7, Col. 2 


15, 1926, of 
but it 
the sum of $87.000, 


un payment on June $30,000 


on De- 


which 


this government, 
1925, 
was applied in payment of the installment 
the of $30,000 


from paid 


cember 15, 


installment 
1926, 


due today. due 


December 15, and on account of in 


1927. 


Pays $76,578.38. 


stallment of $35,000 due June 15, 
Lithuania 


Lithuania: The fourth semi-annual pay- 
ment of that part to be 
funded, and the second annual Instaliment 
of principal on the funded indebtedness of 
the Government of Lithuania to the United 
the the debt 
approved by the Act of 
ber 1924. The total payment amount- 
ed to $7 8.38, of $46,353.38 
for interest and $30,225 for principal. The 
The balance 
$45,000, 


the 


interest, except 


under terms of set 


tlement Decem- 


which was 


payment was made in cash. 


of the interest, amounting to will 


be funded in accordance with option 


the Government of Lithuania in 
settlement agreement. 
The third semi-annual 
of the funded indebtedness of 
government of Poland to the United 
terms of the debt settle 
ment approved by the Act of December 22, 
1924. The payment amounted to $750,000, 
which was made in cash. The balance due 
will be funded in accprdance with the op 
government of 
settlement 


given 
the debt 
Poland: 
account 


payment 
on 

the 
Siates under the 


tion given ihe Poland in 


the debt agreement 

Rumania: The first annual installment of 
principal en the funded indebtedness of the 
the 
the debt 
ment approved by the Act of May 3, 
The amounting 
made in cash. 

The 


vet 


government of Rumania to United 


States under the terms of settle- 
1926, 
payment, 


to $200,000, was 


French and Jugo-Slavia 
ratified 
have 


agreements 
being 


1926, 


not no payments due 


June 15, been made thereun 
der. 

The obligations of the United 
the 


heen 


Stutes ac- 
cepted in connection with 
Italian 


British and 


have canceled and 


public 


payments 
retired and the 
cordingly. 


debt reduced ac- 


E. P. Morrow Named 
On Mediation Board 


President Also Nominates Mr. 
Hanger. of Former Railroad 
Lahor Board. 


Two members of the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board, which was abolished by 
the railway labor act recently passed by 
Congress, are included in the list of nomi- 
nations sent to the Senate by President 
board of 


They 


Coolidge for appointment to the 


Mediation created by the new law. 


Edwin P. Morrow, of and 


Co- 


are Kentucky, 


G. “WwW. W. Hanger, of the District of 


fumbia, who were members of the public 


group on the Railroad Labor Board, 
also 


The President 


Ic. Winslow, 


nominated Samuel 


former Representative from 
who years 
chairman of the Committee 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce but 
did run reelection, 


Davies, of California, a 


was for several 


House on 
who 
Hywel 
conciliator in 
Mr. 


expiring 


not for and 


the 
Department of Labor. 


Morrow, who 


for a term 
1926, was 
Mr. who is 
two-year term, was formerly 
the 
Conciliation, 


is named four 
after January 1, 
ernor og Ixentucky. 


for a 


years 
formerly gov- 
Hanger, 
ussistant commissioner of 
Mediation 
ceded the Labor 
Winslow is for a five-year 
Mr, Davies for a one-yeax term, A 
for a 


Board of 


and Which _ pre- 

Mr. 
term, 
fifth 


term, is 


Railroad Board. 


named 
appointment, three-year 
to be made. 


board will have 
The Railroad 


lecated in Chicago, 


The its offices in Wash 


Labor Board 


was 


Post Office Department 
Asks Bids on Steel 


Proposals have been issued by 
IL. Degnan, purchasing agent for the Post 
Office for on 200,000 
pounds of best quality cold rolled steel or 
033 inch by 17 


10,000 


Thomas 


Department, bids 


zinc, size s inches, 
same 
inch, 
The bids for the material will be opened 


by the purchasing agent June 24, 


and 


also for pounds, 


sizes of .023 inch by *4 


terial is to stand a 


the proposals stated, 


7 





and 


| heavy. 


material, in | 





The ma- 
Very severe drawing, | 


Coddling Moth to Be Studied 
For Aid of Kansas Apples 


investigation of the 
more effective 


coddling 
methods 


Plans for 
moth to 
to fight 
of Kansas, were announced at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, June 15, 


discover 


This study, recently authorized by 
gress, will be carried on from headquarters 
at Wichita, Kans., in cooperation with the 
Kansas Agricultural College. <A. detailed 
study will be made of the insect itself 
and, if possible, methods of controlling it 
conditions will be 


Con- 


under Kansas 


out. 


Condition of Fruit 


worked 


Reported Better Than | 


General Crop Average 


Shipments Increasing and Sup- 
plies of Most Varieties Are 
Said to Be Ample. 


Fruit prospects are better than the gen- 


eral average of crop conditions, the 


Heavy production of new potatoes and eab- 
bages, and ample supplies of tomatoes were 
forecast. 

The full text of the departinent's state- 
ment follows: 

The 


fruit 


second week of June, finds most 


and vegetable crops from one to 


three weeks late but shipments have been | 


increasing for sometime end supplies are 


now ample in most lines of produce. 
lot 


Car- 
arrivals of melons, peaches, tomatoes 
becoming quite 
still prominent 
half a large northern 
and selling at a price level 


moderately below that of new potatoes. 


new 
Old 
least 


potatoes are 


potatoes are 
in at dozen 


city markets 


Prices Are Lower. 


Most fruits and vegetables sold 


continuing a decline which has 
throughout the 


Losses of 


lower 
last week, 
extended 


the 


greater part of 


season. 25 cents to $l per 
barrel in 
most large 


of 25 to 50 


new potatoes were reported for 


markets and similar declines 


cents per 100 pounds for old 


potatoes. Potato supplies are 
this 


promises 


now about 


“as large as usual at time of 
The showing 
prospective increases amounting to nearly 
one-fourth in the -early second-early 
States which are responsible for the mid- 


summer supply. 


year. 


new crop well, 


and 


carly 
able 


prospects for fruit are also favor- 
fruitage 
and pears. 
better than 
conditions 


and 
peaches, 


owing to bloom 
apples, 


prospects are distinctly 


heavy 
reported for 
Fruit 
the general average of 
reduced 


lateness und drought. 


crop 
which is somewhat hecause of 
The peach situation suggests heavy sup- 
markets 300 ear- 
lots were shipped from Georgia during the 
week and about 100 carloads had already 
arrived at northern 
were selling in the cities at $2.50 to $3.50 
The melon supply 
Watermelons have been moved 
from Florida and Georgia to northern mar- 
kets at the rate of about 200 carloads per 
lately. weather helps the 
sale of melons and prices have been hold- 
ing fairly 


plies for eastern Over 


markets. Peaches 


per bushel wholesale 


increases. 


day Warmer 


steady, ranging 65 cents to $1 


per melon wholesale in various city mar- 
kets. 
little 
dicate a 
to the 


Georgia 


Cantaloupes and muskmelons show 
The 


for 


change in price. Prospects in 


heavy season melons owing 


increased acreage in 


elsewhere 


Florida, 
and 
Strawberry Season Passing. 

The 
height 


strawberry season is passing its 
and the carlot 
with shipments of 


Prices are 


movement is lighter 
about 
little 
like the 


Maryland and 


this week 
1.400 


higher. 


only 
cars. 
The 


have been selling in 


tending a 
larger Varieties 
Gandy 
Delaware producing sections ate$5 to $6.50 
per 32-quart crate. The movement of 
truck 
Some days more strawberries 
Maryland and Dela- 


truck than by 


strawberries by motor has been 


very heavy. 
were shipped from the 
ware peninsula section by 
rail. 

Prices of onions have been low on ac- 
count of liberal supply and ordinary qual- 
ity The general 


only $1.25 to $1.75 per crate. 


of some stock. 
Lettuce sup- 
plies in northern markets are chiefly from 
California New 
Cabbage reports indicate 


and Jersey at present. 
liberal production 
Prices have been hold 
lately at $2 to $3 


tomato season 


for the midseason. 


ing fairly steady 
The 


ward on account of cold, dry weather, but 


barrel. has been back- 


the supply is now fairly liberal and prices 


are lower than those quoted a 


The 
likely to continue ample. 


year ago. 


acreage is large and supplies are 


Air Mail Headquarters 
Removed to Washington 


Bartlett, Acting Postmaster 
15, that the head 
Service, 


John H. 
General, announced Jun 
quarters of the Air Mail 
since October 1, 1924, have 
tained at Omaha, Neb., will be 
Washington, D. C., on July 1, 

According to Mr. Bartlett's 
ment, the continuance of the headquarters 


been) main 
removed to 
1926. 


announce- 


Omaha is 
branch of 
ean be 


of the air mail service iat 


lunger necessary, and this 
lost Office Department 
ininistered from this city 

The 
in charge of Stephen A. 
intendent of the Air Mail 
D. B. Colyer, Assistant 
There are the Omaha 
office back to Wash 
ington when the transfer is completed; the 
announcement stated. 


the 
better ad 
Omaha headquarters are at 
Oisler, Super- 
Service, 


pres 
ent 
with 
Sppcerintendent 
about 15 
will be 


clerks at 


who brought 


Federal Aid Road Building 
In May Totals 907 Miles 


Irederal aid roads constructed during the | 


fiscal 
than 


year ending July 1. 
10,000 miles, 
Reads estimated 

The 
sued, 
And already been 

During May 
Iederal aid 
making 


will total 
the Bureau of 
June 15. 
monthly 
on June 1, 
completed, 


more 
Public 


bureau's 
that 


report, just is- 
shows 9,896 


the increase in completed 


roads amounted to 907 miles, 


a total of 51.767 miles completed 
the beginning of Federal aid con 
struction in 10d% / 


its attack on the apple orchards ! 





McKellar, 
; and directing the United States Debt Fund- 


De- | 
- ' Debt 
partment of Agriculture reported June 15. | 





; ficient and are occupying positions 





range is | 


per | 


which, | 


no | 


miles | 





Inquiry Is Ordered 
Into Private Loans 
Advanced to France 


Senate Adopts Resolution Sub- 
mitted by Mr. McKellar Author- 
izing Complete Investigation. 


Contemplated Financing 


Also to Be Reported Upon 


Dependency of Any Such Opera- 
tions on Debt Accord Is Point 
in Measure. 


The Senate on June 15 


244, 


adopted Sen- 


ate Resolution submitted by Senator 


Tennessee (Dem.), authorizing 
ing 
agreements between banks or corporations 
in the United States the 
of I'rance relative to loans. 
The full text of the resolution, as 
adopted by the Senate, follows: 
first, that 
Funding Commission 
hereby, 


Commission to investigate possible 


and Government 


Resolved, the United 


be, 


States 
and it is 
directed 
the 
practicable 


authorized and 
and to 


to investi- 
Senate at 
whether there 
has been made or is being made any agree- 
ment, express or 
United States 
partnership or individual, 
ernment of France or 
sentatives, 


gate report to the 


earliest date 


implied, between 


bank, 


any 
banking corporation, 
with the 


its agents or repre- 


Gov- 


touching a loan or loans to be 
made by such bank, corporations, firms, or 
individuals to the French 
any representing the 


Which 


Government or 
French Govern- 
directly or indi- 
dependent upon the ratification of 
debt settlement with France 
tentatively arrived at by. the 
States Debt Funding Commission. 
Second, if there is any 
or understanding for a 


said 


one 
ment, 
rectly 
the 


fore 


loans are 


hereto- 
United 
such agreement 


loan or the 


loans, 


commission is directed to ascertain 
the amount thereof, the terms thereof, the 
persons or 


corporations the 


discount, 
all 
therewith. 

Third, the commission is further directed 
to ascertain 


negotiating 


same, the amount of interest, 


commissions, or charges therefor, and 


other pertinent facts connected 


and report if such loan 
is found to be contemplated or contracted 


for, then not 


any 


whether or any prior loan 


; made by such bank, corporation, firm, or 


individual to 
any 


the French Government or 
representing the French 
any previously existing 
included or 


one Govern- 


ment or indebted- 


ness, is covered by the con- 
templated loan, or if such loan is entirely 
new money to be lent such Government 
or its agents, and for what purposes such 
new money is to be loaned. 


Indian Schools Placed 
Under Civil Service 


The following executify order was made 
public June 15 at the White House: 
SXECUTIVE ORDER 

The following Indian boarding 
Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma, 
placed within the Classified 
Civil Service of the United States: 

Bloomfield Seminary. 

Kuchee 

Pufauia 


schools 
in the Five 


are hereby 


Boarding School. 
Boarding Seh oo. 
Jones Male Academy. 

Mekusukey Male Acacemy. 
Tuskaioma Academy. 


Wheelorx Female Academy. 


k:mployes in these schools who are ef- 


subject 
to civil service examination, whose names 
will be later reported to the Civil Service 
Commission, be considered 


may as classi- 


; fied upon approval of the commission, and 


all future vacancies must be filled in ac- 

cordance with civil service rules. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

White House, 

June 2, 1926. 


(No. 


The 


E invite inquiry re- 

garding facilities 

and securities of the As- 

sociated Gas and Elec- 
tric System. 

Founded in 1852 
Properties in 12 East- 
ern States serving 330,- 
000 consumers in well- 
established public util- 
ity territories with 


2,000,000 population. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid Up Capital and Surplus 
$30,000,000 


New York 


61 Broadway 





Ifthe cause of your dizzi- 
ness is constipation, you 
can flush the entire in- 
testinal tract safely and 
quickly—in 30 minutes 
to two hours—with 
Pluto Water. It does 
the work without grip- 
ing. Prescribed by phy- 
sicians and sold 
atalldrug stores. 
BottledatFrench 

Lick Springs, 
Indiana. 


When Nature Won't 
Pluto Will 


PLUTO 


WATER 


America’s Physic 





More Than 63,000 Leave 
Country in Nine Months 


More than 


the United States to other countries in the 


63,000 emigrants went from 


first nine months of the current fiscal 


year, 
Hull, 
tion. 


according to a report of Harry FE. 
Commissioner General of Immigra- 
From July 1, 1925, to May 1, 1926, 
a total of 63,556 residents left this country. 
Of that number, 49,300 went to Europe; 
9,027 to other parts of the American hemi- 
sphere, and 4,253 to Italy 
more than 17,000 


Asia. received 


Refund of Duty 
On Films Ordered 
By Customs Court 


Assessment of Tariff Second 
Time at New York Is Found 
Ilegal. 

Refund of éaty on een rolis of films, 
assessed by the 


New York, after 
imposed at 


collector of 
duty had 
Miami, Fla., is 


customs at 

already been 
ordered in a 
handed 
Customs Court, at 
protests of the 
Corporation.: 


rather 
by the 
New 


decision 
United States 
York, 
I’amous 


novel just down 
sustaining 
Players-Lasky 
Cameramen, taking pictures in 
Miami at different times, 
entered rolls of films, paid duty on them, 
had them 


them by 


Nassau, 
came across to 
discharged and 
New 


then forwarded 
York, 
and by mistake 
agent in New York entry 
at that port and paid duty a second time. 
It was against the liquidation at New York 
that protest 


express to Under 
the 


made 


misinformation 
potter's 


im 


was lodged. 
Says Proceeding Was Void. 
Jpdge 
ion 


Adamson writes a opin 
pointing out that payment of duty 
a second time was in error and that there 
was no importation at New York. “The 
whole Writes, “‘was base 


lengthy 


proceeding,” he 

and void.” 
The collector at 

is directed to 


less 


New 
refund 
time the films in 
No. 16759-G-23362-25). 


York, 
the 


therefore, 
collected 
question. 


duty 
a second on 


(Protest 


Consider Division 


Of Taena and Arica 


Plenipotentiaries Discuss Secre- 
tary Kellogg’s Proposal for Ces- 
sion of Corridor to Bolivia. 


It was stated at the Department. of 
State on June 15 that the plenipotentiaries 


of Peru and Chile who are endeavoring 


to reach an agreement in Washington for 
the settlement of the forty-three year old 
controversy over the nationality of Tacna 
and Arica, are now considering the pro- 
posal of Secretary Kellogg that a corridor 
be ceded to Bolivia, with Peru and Chile 
taking territory, respectively, to the north 
and south of the corridor. 

The Department of State has no official 
information of plans for the return to the 
United States of Lassiter and 
other Americans associated with the work 
of the 
been 


General 


plebiscitary 
reported in 
Lassiter, as 


commission. It 
the that General 
head of 
agreed 
abandonment of the 
sround that conditions 
in the territory make a fair plebiscite im- 
possible. 


has 
press 
neutral 
plebiscitary commission, 
Peru to vote for 
plebiscite 


the the 


has with 
an 


on the 


It is stated at the Department of State 
that under the award the commission has 
a right to abandon plebiscite? the re- 
course of Chile being an appeal to Presi- 
dent Coolidge as arbitrator. 


the 


Twenty-Two ° 
Years of 
Automotive 
Progress 


Promoters Declared 


To Have Taken Stock 
Ot Northern Pacifie 


Forest Service Attorney Says 
They Divided $49,000,000 


of Capitalization. 


Misuse of Funds Alleged 
At Congressional Hearing 


Receivership Might Have Been. 
Avoided, Witness Says, Had 
Money Been Properly Used. 


Nearly half of the capital stock of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad was misused in 
1867 by the promoters, D. F. McGowan, 
counsel for the Service, declared 
on June 15, before the joint congressional 
committee which is investigating the land 
grant of the railroad. 

“The stock was divided on January 10, 
1867, by J. Gregory Smith and his associ- 
“Mr. McGowan said. “Mr. Smith 
succeeded Josiah Perham, the first presi- 
dent. There were 1,000,000 shares of $100 
Forty-nine millions of this $100,000,- 
000 capitalization passed out of the rail- 
road treasury into the pockets of the pro- 
moters. It was issued as paid-up stock, 
The railroad received nothing whatever 
for it. 


Forest 


ates, 


each, 


Says Money Was Misused. 

“Congress intended that this money 
Should be used for building up the rail- 
road; not the private fortunes of officers.” 

Senator Kendrick (Dem.) of Wyoming, 
a member of the committée, asked if the 
granting act this money to be 
used for construction and development. 

“The obligation was implied,” Mr, Mc- 
Gowan replied. “It obviously was the in- 
tent of Congress.” 

“Was the the railroad 
delayed by the improper use*you charge?” 
Representative Winter (Rep.) of Casper, 
Wrvyo., member of the committee 
asked. has 
of con- 
line in the 


required 


construction of 


another 

Mr. McGowan 
charged the railroad with 
tract for not completing 
time specified. 


Mr. “Tf this 
money had been used properly for the con- 
the road 


previously 
breach 
its 
“Surely,” McGowan said. 
struction of 
might have been 
never would 
in 1875 
fide.” 


Declared Lobby Was Maintained. 

James B. Kerr, counsel for the railroad, 
asked Mr. McGowan why Congress had 
authorized a bond issue for the railroad 
in 1870 if his conclusion was true. 


The Service attorney repeated 
charges of pressure brought to bear upon 
Congress by representatives of the rail- 
road. He read a series of letters to show 
that an expensive lobby had been main- 
tained in Washington to obtain favorable 
legislation. 


Santa Fe Railroad Values 
Property at $750,000,000 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way, in a brief filed June 15 with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, says the 
value of its property is not less than $750,- 
000,000, as compared with a final value for 
rate-making purposes of $571,129,905 found 
by the commission in its tentative report. 
Oral arguments on the valuation are to 
be heard by the commission beginning on 
June 17. 

The 
properties 


much of the delay 
avoided. The company 
into receivership 
issue had been bona 


have gone 
if the stock 


Forest 


cost of reproduction new of 
other than 


plus 


the 
land and working 
capital, the present value of land 
and the amount allowed for working capi- 
tal, as found by the commission, was $656,- 

To this the railway counsel added 
$28,645,798 for items claimed to have been 
omitted and $68,000,000 for going concern 
value. 





The International Harvester Company, after 22 years of 
truck manufacture and experience, holds position as one of 
the two or three leaders in total annual production of high- 


grade motor trucks. 


The International Harvester full line ‘today includes the 
34-ton “Special Delivery,” 1-ton and 114-ton Speed Trucks, 
and Heavy-Duty Trucks up to 5-ton. Motor Coaches, 4 and 
6 cylinder, for 12 to 33 passengers. McCormick-Deering In- 


dustrial Tractors. 


é 
; The largest Company-owned truck and coach service organ- 
ization in the world stands back of the International automo- 


tive equipment. 


Branches now number 120 in the United 


States and 17 in Canada, and these are supported by an ex- 


tensive dealer organization. 


Write for specific informatiox 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


NTE 


[incorporated } 


Chicago, IIl. 





YWARLY 
(tnpEx 


1428) 


SCongressional Committee Told Military Bureaucracy Threatens 


oo 


Economic Imperialism Rapidly 
Lifting Head, It Is Asserted 


*"Former Director of National Security League 
Testifies Compulsory Military Training in 
Colleges Savors of Prussianism. 


The House Committee on Military Affairs has been 
Oill 8538, known as the Welsh anti-compulsory military training bill. Witnesses for 
and against the bill have been heard and publication of the complete stenographic 
record of their testimony was begun in the issue of June 14. 

The bill introduced by Representative Welsh (Rep.), of Philadelphia. It 
would prohibit Army officers and other United States employes from teaching in any 
Military training course in any educational institution that requires military 
except as to essentially military schools. 


holding hearings on House 


was 
ruining, 


Mr. Welsh's explanation of the purpose of the bill is that it is ‘to democratize the 
educational institutions of the country taking the present law the 
which makes military training compulsory in schools and colleges.” 

The members of the House Committee on Military Affairs before which 
ings were held are 


by from provision 


the hear- 
as follows: 

Representatives Morin, Pittsburgh, Venna.; James, Hancock, Mich.; 
delphia, Penna.: Hill, Baltimore, Md.: Wurzbach, Seguin, Texas: 
Mass.; Reece, Butler, Tenn.; Speaks, Columbus, O.; Wainwright, 
sted, Conn.; Wheeler, Springfield, Ill.; Johnson, Terre Haute, 
Minn.; all Republicans. 


lansley, Phila- 
Frothingham, 
tye, N. Y.; 
Ind.; 


Easton, 
Glynn, Win- 
Furlow, Rochester, 
Representatives Quin, McComb, Miss; Fisher, Memphis, 
Ga.; Garrett, Houston, Tex.; McSwain, Greenville, S. C 
Montgomery, Ala.; Vinson, Louisa, Ky.; 
Democrats 
The section of the published June 15, 
Edward F. McGrady, legislative representative of 
who declared opposed 
Under questioning 
training camps. In 
Mr. McGrady is continued 
Mr. McGRADY: And also we know that o— 
great big corporations like the Standard 
General Motors others 
same But favor 
reason ¢ 


of 


Tenn.; Wright. Newnan, 
Boylan, New York city: Hill, 
Jarrett, Honolulu, Hawaii, all 


ar 
tand Delegate 
concluded with the testimony 
the American Federation 

military , training 
committee, he 


report of 


of Labor, 
compulsory the 
the 


report 


labor 
Mr. 
the section 


in schools. 


organized 
of favored 


the 


Speaks, he said 


of the 


by citizens’ 


immediately following, testimony of 


a boy a finished scholar and a citizen, and 
a patriotic citizen, too. 
Mr. FISHER: This 
the presidents, the heads of those 
to know 
ef those 
single institution that has compulsory 


Oil Company, and 
favor the 
them for a 

Mr. SPEAKS: 1 

Mr. McGRADY: 
they their letters to their 
tendénts they “Encourage the 
ers to join these camps because there they | 4 
will learn discipline. There they will learn - ‘ 
aa out sine and not question why’ Reasserts Labor s Stand 
That is the spirit we object to. On Military Training 

Mr. SPEAKS: You are differentiating Mr. McGRADY: Congressman, I ¢ 
little bit between what is necessary for ox | answer that because I do 
derly procedure in government and human | those schools in that territory. 
affairs, and a case where he has no choice, I point to 
that opposed 
tary training in the schools. If the 
to for that, all well 
| good; they have that right. but they 
against their 


camps they 


different 


was the conclusion 
insti- 


from 
there is 


understand that. tutions. I want whether 


} your knowledge States, 


Because we found when 


sent superin- | any 


military which is 


law 


training 
of the 


under 
United States of America’ 


work- operated 


said, 


a annot 


net Know about 
merely 
we 


out you our position 


but is practically a serf are mili- 

Mr. McGRADY: Where 
spirit prevails. 

Mr. SPEAKS: We are not so far apart. 

Mr. WHEELER: The American Feder- 
ation of Labor is not opposed to military 
training, or to military training in public 
schools if it is not compulsory 

Mr. McGRADY: Exactly; compulsion is 
repugnant to us. 

Mr. WHEELER: 
to military training 
where it is voluntary 

re 

Mr. McGRADY: Any boy who 
ought to have the right to take it. 
boy’s father ought to have the 
give it to him. 

Mr. WHEELER: If any boy desires to 
go toa strictly military school the Federa- 
tion does not object to military schools? 

Mr. McGRADY: Not at all. 

Mr. FISHER: You represent one of the 
largest organizations in the United States, 
do you not? 

Mr. McGRADY: I 
it is one of the largest, but our 
ship approximately four million. 
fluctuates back and forth. 

Mr. FISHER: Your 
always been for the bettering of 
cation of our country? 

Mr. MecGRADY: Absolutely, 
tire naion. 

Mr. FISHER: 
interested the 
leges and universities? 

Mr. McGRADY: 
corre¢t. 


to compulsory 


the military boys 


want volunteer and 
should 
not be compelled will to 
take that training. 

Mr. FISHER: the 
school that typifies schools that have com- 
pulsory military training. 

Mr. MecGRADY: I 

} to me a list. which I 
Mr. FISHER: Of 
Mr. MeGRADY: Congressman, of course 
would be impossible for me tell 
} out of my But you 
| asked for a list and I 
to read this is 
universities and 
training 
The 


| Cornell 


Give names of a 


huve just had handed 


read. 
own 


1 il] 
You have no objection will 
public 


part 


schools your knowledge? 


of 


in 
on the the 


it to you 
knowledge. 
of 

list. 


colleges 


own have 
would 
of 


military 


wants it 
and any 
right to 


names, 
like This a list 
where 
is compulsory: 
of the City 
University ; h 
Omaha: De Pauw University. Greencastle, 
Ind.: Emory University, Georgia: George- 
town University, Washington. D. C. (Medi- 
| cal School); Washing- 
tom, 2A. x3 
University: Louisana 
New York University: 


versity: 


of 


ton 


College New York; 


Creig Univrsity, 


Howard Universi 
Indiana 


ty, 
University ; 
State 


Lehigh 
University; 
Ohio S$ 


whether 
member- 
It 


do not know 


tate Uni- 
IS Pennslyvania State College: Per- 


due University; State lowa 


of 


University of 


organization has 


the 


University of Alabama: University 


edu- of 


Arizona: University rkansas: Uni- 
California; ‘in- 
of Dayton, Ohio: Uni 
versity of Delaware: University of Florida: 
of Ha- 
University of 
Kentucky: Un 
Maine; 
of 
Uni- 
versity of Nebraska: Unversity of Nevada; 
University of New 
of North Dakota 


of 
University 


verstiy University of 


of the en- 


cinnati 


For that hey 


work 


reasO are ; 
one : University 


of Georgia: University 
Idaho; 


of 


i f the schools. col- - 
in of th hools, col- | waji: | niversity of 


Unversity 

Montana; 
ot 
Unive 


Illinois; 


Yes, Congressman, that 


versity of 


University 


y University of 
s 4 
i Maryland; University 


Minnese ty of Missouri: 


Educator Is 


As to Value of Training 
Mr. FISHER: I 
‘understanding about 
pulsory military 
here from one of 
the United 
University 


Quoted 


Hampshire; University 
University of Oklahoma; 
University of Oregon; 
Dakota 


versity of 


think there mis- 
the matter com- 
training. 1 letter 
the leading educators of 
States, Dr. Morgan, of the 
of ‘Tennessee He speaks 
through a resolution adopted by every col- 

ge and that of 
training, whether compulsory be- 
cause of the particular 
Jand grant They 
advantages military 
they 


is a 


of University of South 


have a University of Tennessee; Un 


i- 
of Wash- 
Virginia; Uni- 
Wilberforce Uni- 


Vermont; Unniversity 


ingtor Univer y of West 
versity of Wyoming: 
versity 

sort Agricultural College 


not, 


being a 


s-—Agriculural 

of Texas; A 
Alabama Pols 
College, Clemson 


College 


university has any and 


ricultural 
In- 
B C 


Mechanical College 


College of [ 


or 


college tah; taahie 


college. speak of the stitute: Clemson 


Colorado Agricultural 
Agricultural 

cultural Colle; 
tural 


} 


of the 
offi 


read 


training 
have the 
I would like 


in lowa State 


schools where Kansas 
cers’ Training Corps. 
you a few lines from that letter 
cate that that is the kind that I a]- | lene 
Ways thought your organization spoke for. 


It 


Reserve 
to 
to 


Agri- 
Agricul- 
tural Col- 
and Me- 


Massachusett 

Agri 
Agricultur 

Montana State 


College; Michigan 


Mississippi 


indi- 
have 
chanical College; 
Agriculture; New Mexica 
culture and Mechanical Art 
lina State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering; North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege; North 


says: Colleg 
of 
the 
the 


who 


the educational value 
training, we deplore 
of the problem 
minority of 
ascribe to the advocates of military 
ing motives that 
An overwhelming 
of America have intimate 
with the problem 
mony to the fact 
makes 
meaning 
reward 

control, 


“Recognizing 
ane , ©. TT: ©. 
misunderstanding 
part of a 


Ss; North Caro- 


on 


small people Georgia Agricultural College; 


Mechanical 
Agricultural 
State 


train Oklahoma Agricultural and 


fact 
men 


College 
Rhode 
| of Virginia Agricultural, 
Mchanical and Polytechnic Institute. 


have no basis in Oregon Colle 


majority of college Isiand State College; Colleg 


who daily touch Washington 
bearing 
that R. O 
enormous 


of 


willing 
Ke 
, contribution 
discipline, the 
the 
of 
need 


testi 
oe ae List of Educational 
Institutions Put in Record 

Mr. FISHER: You which 
one of those colleges draws students to 
the institution f 
of 


men 


power 
of 
leadership, 


ind 


of confidence value self- do not know 


the requisities 
authority, the 
of mind and 
promptness and 
McGRADY: Who 

Congressman? 
FISHER: 
adopted by all that 
any of military training in what 
called the Fourth Corps Area, covering the 
States of Alabama, Georgia 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, and Tennessee. 

I would 
you have 
cational institutions 
indicate whether 
their part 

Mr. 


hev a 


re 
spect 
the care 
wards 
Mr. 
that 
Mr. 


for of morule, 
the 


lience.” 


hecauuse of an otter 


active 


body, and re- feature physical development 


of obec you who come there, 


ne 


of 


with 


was the sent 


Mi 


you 


author parents? 


their } 
of McGRADY No, I do not 
have 


and if 


This is cominue 


a resolution do not desire 


list, I 
high 


to me to 


these colleges readings this 
of 


Training 


have can insert in the ord 


oni 


1 com- 


re 


sort is | a list sehools with Iteserve 


cers Corps where jt 


Mississippi puls 


Klorida, (The list uhove referred inserted 


in the record.) 
Mr. FISHER I 
whether 


like to know 
information 


of 


whether not 
to edu- 
Stutes, to 


or would lik« 


consider: 


to you 


any us the you take into ion the 


those number of 


they 


universitics ot the 
the junior 
is compulsor) 


the 


country 


or not are doing | Which have military training 


in 


in developing our country. and which 
McGRADY: I 
re their part in educating 
districts. I 


to those 


senior yeu 


in 


do not that the sense wit if they 


the 
that 
will get 
the | 
| 


question get necessary 
etedits 
to 
take 
training, 


the 


doing du 
tl 


tape 


gv it Is necessary 


if 


other 


for 
youth in 
ihe 
Just education even 
military left 


tary education is not necessary 


them tuke 


not 


those maintain course, and they do 


boys going colleges that some 


ithletie 


as good an which probably does 


though not sive 
hut ha but 
tv make | they have to get credits vut of the same 


education was out: t mili them eredits they have to ve: 








| 





| 
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sort of study given in the college? 

Mr. McGRADY: Exactly; that is what 
we object to. 

Mr. FISHER: Do object to a 
saying, “I would rather have the physical 
training to make of myself a Reserve offi 
cer, rather than take a military course?” 

Mr. McGRADY: Not at all, 
that boy ought to have it, if he wants it. 


Should Be Available 
If Wanted, He States 


Mr. FISHER: If the option is given to 
the boy in an institution like Princeton or 
Cornell, have any objection to that 
method of education, if the himself 
elects to take that, with his parents’ con 
sent? 

Mr. 
with 

Mr. 
jection 
school, 
student 
ing’? 
Mr. 
he 


you 0 boy 


because 


you 


boy 


McGRADY: If the 
the parents’ consent. 
FISHER: You withdraw 
to that kind of discipline 
or that sort of training, 
himself seeks that 


boy wants it, 


any ob 
at 
if 
of 


the 
the 
sort train- 
McGRADY: 
to 

we object 
it 
when 


If the 
given 


students wants 
the opportunity 
to it being 
when 


be 


it 


to 


ought 
it, but 
compulsory, 


made 
deduct 


take 


get 


as is, they 


certain credits he does 
compulsory military training. 

Mr. FISHER: If they given that 
training and they make a good showing in 
military training, what the 
to being given a small amount 
credit for the time they have given to that 
instead other things? 

Mr. MeGRADY: I want to point out the 
fact that that list did 
where military training 

Mr. FISHER: You 
versity well the 
College. 1 to 
the compulsory training 
vogue without the 
pe 
miliar with the requirements of 
of but if 1 
rectly rule at most 
that 
faculty and by 


not 

are 
is objection 
their of 
of 
not include schools 
is optional. 
cited 
Pennsylvania 


Uni 
State 


or 


Cornell 


as as 


want know whether not 


idea in 
at 


anybody 


of is 


Cornell, option of 
not fa- 


board 


who goes there’ am 
the 
this 
universities is 
by 
the board of trustees of the 
in ich 
training, and they 
officer 
training 
Federal 


trustees, 
the 


understand 


cor- 
that 


system is adopted by a vote the 


institution wh they promulgate mili 


seek the aid 


knows 


tary f an 


experienced who something 
it 


takes 


about anf not 
that 
the 


the 


the of men, is 
Government 
that, 


the 


the an 


it 
il- 


uctive part but school 


through 


In it 


is 


self, people in State 
self 


Mr. MeGRADY: 
military 


self 


if 
Cor 


Speaking for m) 


training at 


University 


was compulsory 


nell or any place else, I would 


there 
We have 
Cornell 


not 
Mr. 

man. 

to 


send my boy 
WELSH 


a 


here, 


Mr. Chain 
student from who is 
ing testify, 
the College 
Would 
point? 
FURLOW 
taken ¢ 


zu 


from 
York. 
them 


and also 
the 


rather 


a pre yfessor 


New 
examine 


of City OF 


vou not 


on 
this 


Mr 


very 


Coul matter 


State 


this 
in the 


not 
of 
fit? 
not 


be easily re 
saw 


They 


Legislatures, if they 
Mr. McGRADY: | 
Mr. FURLOW: 

committees 

you have committees in the various States 

Have 

Legislatures throughout 

in reference to this 


Says It Is Hard to Make 
Headway in States 

Mr. MeGRADY: 
peared. 

Mr. FURLOW: 
any headway’? 

Mr. MeGRADY: Not a great deal 
hard to make headway. It 
hard when you have men like General I 
the 


know 


have legislative 


interested in tl matter, and 


they appeared before your. State 


the United States 
matter? 


Yes, sir, they have ap 


They have not made 


It 
is particular 


is 
“hh 
LA 
21s 
and others in Army and 


running up 


down abusing everybody who 


the 


the land 


criticises in any way alms 


and objects 
f the 


Mr 


oO 


Arm\ 


FURLOW: You _ believe in State 
MeceGRADY: 
FURLOW 


to 


Absoltuely. 
3ut you 


people 


not 


taken 
the 


have 


matter the back in 


RADY 


hefore the 


Yes, 


State 


far 


is 


we have, as 


as going Legislatures 


concerned Our men have gone there 


in 


and made these protests, as we have made 


otner 
Mir. 


protests for social 
FURLOW: You 
made by President 
Mr. McGRADY: Yes 
Mr. FURLOW: You did 


the inference t 


justice 


quoted from a 


speech Covildge 


not have any 


desir 


Presi 
bill, did 


at 


dent Was favor of this 


In 


Believes in Preparedness. 
Witness Tells Committee 
Mi McGRADY: Not all 
FURLOW: What was 
quoting from the speech 
Mr. McGRADY What he 

I will tell what my 

We hear 


eountrys 


at 
the purpose 
suid was quite 
you puropse 
deal of talk about 


that 


out 


the only way we can 


keep America of war is to build 


up 


as strong an army and as strong a navy 


as we 


Mi 


possibly can 
FURLOW: Where do 
MeGRADY 
of the 
of 

iw United 
FURLOW: 


Coolidge 


So 


ill 


in awe 


the 
the 


¢ 
of 


we ow 


have 
of 


preparations 


standing 


world 


the military 


States 


fut vou do not mean 


that President has said anything 
like that? 
\ McGRADY: 


Coolidge 


Not at all 
thiet 


President 
disugrees 
Mr. FURLOW: 
preparedness, do you 
Mr. MeGRADY: 
Mr. FURLOW: 
what the I’resident 

preparedness. 

Mr. MeGRADY: 
not in 
Mr. FURLOW: 

mittee does. 
Mr. McGRADY: I 
Mr. FURLOW: The 
does not 
Mr. JAMES: I 
the questions usked You, M) 


With 


You believe in udequate 


nor 
Yes 
Undoubtedly that i 


believes in, adequate 


Undoubtedls he does 


believe this machine. 


this 


superwar 


Nobody on com 


glad to hear that 


War 


am 
Department 
either 

should imagine from 
McGrady, by 
that it 


American 


General your replies 
might the 
Federation of Labor endorsing 
bill. Of the 
is true? 

Mr. McGRADY: 
min I much 
ingg attention to it 

Mr. JAMES: Ms 


Wallace appeared before the Senate 


Speaks and 


be misconstrued us 
the Capper 
Johnson course exact Oppu 
site 


That 


obliged 


is truce, Congre 


am to vou for call 


linpression i Mr. 


Com 











mittee on behalf of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and in that were 
authorized, and you were absolutely 
posed to conscription in time of peace. 
Mr. McGRADY: We were authorized 
that respect. In this instance, | am 
thorized in this respect to speak for the 
American Federation Labor. Mr. Wal 
lace spoke because I was busy elsewhere 
at that time. 
Mr. SPEAKS: 


case you 
op- 


In 
au- 


of 


Let me ask question 
or two: You spoke of the influence of the 
War Department to build 
up an army? 

Mr. MeGRADY: 
Mr. SPEAKS: 
familiar with 
while I do 
committee agree with 
tion of Congress 
establishment to 
in line 
army and I 
down and I said 
to still further 


a 


being exerted 
Yes. 
Now 
your 
not say 


we are thoroughly 
position that and, 
the members of the 
vou, | think the ac 
reducing the miiltary 
the min- 
that. I for 
all the time to 
the floor T was 
it tu 73,000. 


on 


in 
pretty nearly 


imum is with am a 


small 
it 
willing 


voted 
cut on 


cut 


Could Cut Size of Army, 


States Mr. Speaks 

Mr. McGRADY: I am glad to hear 
that. 

Mr. SPEAKS: If we increase, don’t you 
see, by taking advantage of such training 
as can be afforded the National 
and the Officers’ 


you 


Say 


through 
tuard 
and these college activities, | would 
to it to 50,000, utilizing the money, 
be saved in that way. 
eral 


Reserve Corps 
vote 
to 
to extend this gen- 
instruction—I want just to 
take a few minutes with you, so that you 
understand the folks 
be here, 
to 
meeting 


cut 
military 


can views and 
have to 


Was speaking 


my 


who are here, because | 


recently, in hearings, [ 
Admiral Jones of the 
similar to this, and it 
tion in 

“There 


Many 


Navy ina 
led up to this ques- 
and I 
is another thing to be considered. 
people, wholly within rights 
from motives, are pleading—lI 
not demanding—they 
pleading that efforts be to finda 
whereby concerted 
for mili- 


pre- 


a general way, said: 


their 
and 
will 


proper 


say are simply 


made Way 
nations can 
this 


through 


through 
action, terminate 


supremacy 


rush 
so-called 


mad 
tary 
paredness. 

“I feel 
will 


this way about 


offense, 


it, and I hope 
I feel that 
their and in every proper man 
ner, officers of the Army and Navy should 
fuster sentiment encourage 
designed promote 
war. I feel that 
positions their attitude 
responsive 
in 
propaganda 
intimidate 
them 
because 


you not take by 


influence 


and move- 


ments to world peace 
of 
be 

efforts. 
the ill 


discredit 


and abolish 
official 


pronouncedly 


because 
should 
to such 


and vutspoken opposition 
intended 


honorable citizens, 


to 
advised to 


and by stig 
mMmatizing 
pacifists 
lawful 

I want 
this 

Mr 


know 


as unpatriotic. 
they 
the 


to 


cowardly 


wre striving In a 


way for war.’’ 


attitude 


prevention of 


you know 


my on 

thing 

McGRADY: I 

it, 

statement vou have just 
Mr. JAMES: AIMl right, 


get back to the bill. 


slid 
with 


am ver} to 


that 


$ agree 


Congressman. 
read. 
gentlemen 


Who is 


let 


us next 


your 
speaker? 
Mr. WELSH: 
men, this is Professor Otis, of 
of the City New York. 
STATEMENT OF PROFESSOR WILL 
IAM BRADLEY OTIS, DEPARTMENT 
OF ENGLISH, COLLEGE OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 
Mr. WELSH 
what is your 


Professor Otis Gentle 


the 


College 


¢ 
of 


Professor, 
of the 
qualify 


(continuing): 
Ir position in the College 
City of New York? Will you just 
before this committee. 
Professor OTIS: [ am 
ment sh, in the 
City York. ] 
men, no one but 
the National 
three 


in the 


College 


Depart 
the 


of Engl of 


of New represent, 
did 


until 


gentle 


myself. 1 represent 


Security League about 


months age, when |] was fired 


as 


director, because of my stand on. this 


matter. 
Mr. WELSH: bill? 


On this 


Says He Is Strict 

Believer in Preparedness 
OTIS: Oh, on the 
training in colleges. 
On this particular thing? 
Yes, particular 


Professor no, com 


pulsory military 
Mr. WELSH 
Professor OTIS: on this 
thing. 

Mr. WELSH 
vious connection 
the 


Professot 


What has been your pre- 
With the organization of 
Guard, Professor Otis? 

For twenty 
dvocating preparedness 


do believe 


National 
OTIS years, | 


all 
pacifism; 1 


have been of 
kinds. 1 
believe 

Mr. 


your 


not in 
preparedness. 
Tell the 


along the lines 


Strictly 
WELSH 


activities 


in 
what 

preprred- 
will 


has 


committee 
of 


ness have been, just they know 


life 


your activities along 


so 
what 
What 


lines 


vour background in 
have 


of 


Professor 


been the 


national preparedness? 
OTIS: Well, 
of the courses in 
of New York 
and I classes 
hundred students. 
the 
the 


the war 
the C 
the 


during 


was ue ol 


City 


on 


1s- 


sues of the wat gave 


daily 
to 
I trave 
tional 


seven or ¢ 


led 


secul 


ight 
Na 


coun 


nder the auspices of 
League through 


try, made ; p of twelve thousand miles 


the 
whose 


issues of 
Under 
The 
League. 
Prance 1919 
WELSH By 
OTIS: By the United States 
talk on the terms of 
the A. FE. F. there. 
Professor, inte 


speaking on the war 
Mr. WELSH: 
Professor OTIS: 


National rity 
to in 


auspices? 
auspices of the 


Then I 


ser Was 
sent 
Mr 


Professo) 


whom? 
Crovernment. to the 
treaty of 
Mr. JAMES 
rupt you right there? 
Protes OTIS: Yes 
Mr. JAMES How 
Professor OTIS 
Mr. WELSH: Fle 
conscription by many 
oTis I 


to 


peace 


may I 


ser 
old are vou? 
Forty-eight 

is beyond, the 
vears 
Professor volunteered 


a weelk 


after the wat taken 
of im 
National 


out 


broke out, but was not 


because «af nugce 


because 
the 

gO of 
letter to 


and 
In 1918, 
about 


mis 
family connections 


Security League to 
that time I 
Lydecker, a military 
of the National 
time. In that 


would be a 


was 


busine At 


sent a 


Colonel Charles nian 
Security 
letter, | 
good 


a security 


and the president 
that 
that 


out 


League at 
plan 


suggested 


to 


it 
of 
reorganize on a 
citizenship and 1 

that base that re 
leaguue on a SF heme ta make 
United Constitution 
a requirement for degree 
the country. They thought 
well of that they decided to reorganize the 


not business as 


go 


but to peace frisis 


offered 


league, 


of constructive 


estion we 


newal of the 


a study of the States 


every in ever) 


college in nid 











been, | 


| from 


6. 


National Security League on a peace basis 
of constructive citizenship, following this 
idea. I was elected, because of this plan, 
a director of the National Security League. 
I was also made chairman of its commit- 
tee on colleges and universities, a position 
that I held up toa few months ago, when 
I was asked to resign by General Bullard 
because of my to peace time 
conscription in American colleges. 


opposition 


As the result of our activities following 
this suggestion of having a knowledge of 
the Constitution a requirement for every 
college degree, we now have laws in thirty- 
nine States of this Union making it re 
quired for a degree, beginning with the 
high school on up through the college—all 
That is directly the result of my 
suggestion and that was Why I was elected 
a director to the National Security League. 
I never had any trouble with the Security 
League until I came out publicly against 
what I considered the unAmerican condi 
tion —a peace time conscription, utterly 
foreign to American ic_als, utterly counter 
to American traditions. Consequently, I 
represent but myself, Tem- 
joining anything 
Say my 


classes. 


here 
am 
and 
hope I 
the 
country. 


nobody 
porarily, I through 
(Laughter), 
affair. I 

I think I 
opinion in 


what I is own 
however, and 


educational 


represent, 
do, majority 


this 


Sees Menace to Liberty 
In Military Dictation 
Now 


have been 


there are one or two points that 
brought up here that the Hon 
to be at 
take up those 


your patience 


Representatives seem 
but, before I 
two points, I to 
in giving 


orable seu 
on entirely; 
wish test 
moment 


of 


just a you a brief sum 
would 
with 
the 


last 


here, 
preface what I have 
of President 
Legion meeting 


and [I 
to 
Coolidge 
at 
President Coolidge said: 


mary 
like to 
the remarks 
American 
fall 

“Whenever 
dictating to what 
means adopted, the liberties of the 
end.” 


my position 
Say 
to 


Omaha 


the 
the civil authority, 


military power © starts 
by 
soever 

country are beginning to 
Now, 


nubbin 


to 
of 
lowa, so I 
ever the military 
to the civil authority 
means adopted, the liberties .of the country 


the whole 
from 

“When 
dictating 
whatsvever 


is 


mind, that 
this problem. I 


my 
come 
use the word “nubbin.” 
power Starts 


by 


to end.” 

of the 
upon the civil 
the plans of 
extension 


are beginning 
of 
is 
De 


This 
the 


seen 


menace encroachment 
authority 

the War 

of 


schools and col- 


military 
tuday in 
for 
training in high 
“The War Department,” 
omMfcial 
in favor of military 
the possible nuaaber of students, 
considering available persOnmel, funds and 
While the number of 
colleges today that have com 
is matter of 
preserve 


parment 
military 
legos 

to an 
squarely 


an compulsory 
according 
pronouncement, “stands 
training for 
greatest 
equipment.”’ high 
schools and 
pulsory military training, 
to all 

and Lasic 


n 


concern who would 
of the Re 
of the War 


of the 


deep 
the historic 
the 
Department 


liberties 


public, aggressive plans 


for the extension 
what should concern 
If this flood of 
is not to overrun the land completley, the 
dike the 
widens. recently 
afoot 
©... T; 
that 

how! 


SYS 


tem 1S us most 


deeply army prepaganda 


must be break 
in- 
to 


repaired before 
Senator Wadsworth 

me that plans 
Naval 


colleges, 


formed are 
of 


Imagine 


at 


now 
the R. 
what 


every 


establish units 
will 
of 
A 


under- 


in our 
mean for propaganda 
trouble foreign countries. 
propagandist Officer, 
to 


centers as possible. 


foreign in 
Reserve so | 


stand, is to be assigned many 
munity In the 
ing had before the Senate Committee a few 
told the 
absolutely 


mili 


as com 


hear- 
weeks ago, Senator Wadsworth 
committee, “IT 
to all 


aining 


personally 
of 


schools 


am 
opposed forms 
tr 
torv scheols.”’ 

Mr. SPEAKS 
worth that? 
OTIS: 
witne it. if 

Mr. FURLOW: 


colleges? 


compulsory 


tary in high and 


prepara- 


You say Senator Wads 
said 
Professor Yes, 


vou « 
What 


four 
hear them. 


sir. I have 
to 


did 


ses to are 


he say about 


Professor 


did 
confidence 


OTIS: 


because 


not say pub- 


in 


licly and 
matter, I 


i the 
tell 
privately; but 


cannot you what 


it 


publicly 


said open your 


he would 
eves. 
Mr. WELSH: 


the 


that 
reference 


lask that 


which 


be stricken 
to 


record is a 


his private 
Mr: 


statements 
"URLOW: |! 
the 


like 


said 


would 
that 


to have 


record he nothing 
colleges, 


OTIS: 


ibout 


Professor He said 


nothing about 


ble 
preparatory 


simply said high 


schools and schools? 
Military Bureaucracy 
Threatens, He Asserts 

OTIS: That 
IURLOW: 1 want 


Professor 


Mr. 


is 


right. 
that in the rec- 


ord 


Then | 


| people 





| training 


Professor OTIS: Never 
American history 
higher educational 


threatened by 


before, gentle- 
has the freedom 
institutions been 
army 


men, mn 
of our 
thus bureaucracy. 
It 


headway 


an 
insidious influence and has gained 
the American 
aware is 


is an 


largely because 
of 
carefully- 

Are you inak- 


have not been what 
going on. Now, note this very 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: 
this statement, or quoting? 
No, 
This 


to have 


Professor OTIS this is all mine, 
very /important: 
notice this par- 
of faculties to de- 


been 


from now is 


] would 


on, 
like 

The freedom 
their ecurriculdm has 
the in the history 
country. This compulsory militury 
for 
and its Courses, both civil and military 
determined bureaucrats at Wash- 
Civilian authorities have no word 
in the matter of 

Mr. WELSH: © 
an absolute 


vou 
ticularts 
termine own 


invaded for time 


of the 


lirst 


is a prerequisite graduation 
are 
by the 
ington 
those Courses, 

state that tu be 
Otis? 


an 


an you 
fact, Professor 
Professor OTIS That is absolute 
fact, sir 

Mr. WESLSH: 

Professor OTIS: I 
to ‘it 
this matter 
late veurs, there 
the of the 


Washington a vast power 


Or just i conelusion? 


have never seen any 
have 


ofr 


and | 
now. 


exception anywhere 


studied for a year, 
grow'ng up at 
Government at 
of centralization 
that threatens 


thought and 


has been 


seut National 
and bureaueratic dictation 
to 
action 


American 
Henry Ilford standardizes auto- 
It is likely that in the near fu- 
National departinent education 
established, 
towards stuudardization and the at- 


standardize 
as 
mobiles 
ture a of 


will be with its inevitable ten- 


dency 








4 


Declares 


Training Courses Should 


Be Made Optional With Students 


Denies He Is Pacifist, Under Questioning by Mem- 
bers of Inquiry Body, and States T hat Volun- 
tary Training ls Adequate for All Needs. 


tendant 
Joined 
army 
through 
what 
legwes may 


to academic freedom. 
the growing power of the 
our educational institutions 
compulsory military training, 
dangers to the freedom of onr col- 
inherent 
error 


dangers 
with 
of 


not be in such a com- 
“It alone that 
support of Government,” says Jeffer- 


son; “truth can stand by Itself.” 


bination. is needs 


the 


there 
20 


us that 
for 
insistence on 
in 
present, when 


General Pershing 
will not 


years. 


assures 


be another at least 


Then why 
military 


war 
this com- 
training 
schools and colleges at 
already have a big Surplusage of officers, 
in 


pulsory our high 


we 
100,000 according to General Drum his 
recent testimony before the Com- 
mittee Military Appropriations. Hle 
says there are now 100,000 reserve officers 
in this 
of the 
attention 
“a point 
and should be brought 
one of the Honorable 


Senate 
on 


equal to the size 
call 
to 


almost 
and I 
here, gentlemen, 
valuable, I think 
Some one said, 


country, 
regular army, 
right 


is 


want to 
your 
whieh very 
out. 
members of the com- 
“where get 
if the 
Well, 
from 
will abolish the compul- 
elective system will 
In Wisconsin, 
compulsory 
and the local 
there, Major Wood, 
when that shift 
of the new 


not compulsory syVs- 


said, 
officers 
abolished.” 
get them 
‘if we 
the 
Not necessarily. 
the 
elective, 


mittee are we going to 


reserve compulsory training 
in the 


an elective system. 


is first place, 


we can 
You say 


sory system, sv 
the 
s- 


S\¥s5 


out.” 
abolished 
it 


charge 


legislature 


tem and made 
Army) 
objected strenuously 

After 
the elective and 
Major Wood 


wished they had had 


man in 
was 
made. a year method 
under 
tein, apologized and said he 
the elective long ago. 
unit 
Hib 


have 


Today they have a bigg unit, a better 
and better 
ben the 


very 


a much spirit. President 


said other day they 
Be, Sa. TC. at 


one of the reasens 


just a 


fine elective Prince 


ton, and he said why 


it 
pulsion there. 


is a tine unit is because there is no com- 


Says Citizen's Training Camps 
Can Furnish Needed Officers 

Mr. FURLOW: 
clear: Are 


Just to keep the record 


these statements all made by 
you? 
Professor OTIS: 
Mr. SPEAKS: 
record? 
Professor OTIS: Absolutely. 
Mr. SPEAKS: Can 


F’rofessor OTIS: 


Oh, 
Are 


no, sir 


they a matter of 


you produce them? 

Absolutely. Now the 
be carried on. What 
100.000 now, nearly 


reserve officers, can 


we need—we have 
but can 
what we need through the elective sys- 

And there of 


getting reserve officers, 


enough for our regular army, we 


get 
tem is other 


one means 


if we abolish the 
that through 
military training 


They are bigger and better every 


compulsory system, and is 
the 


camps. 


democratic citizens 


year. Thirty-five thousand will be trained 
believe 


100,000. 


this year, and I General Pershing 
have 


You 


looks forward to 
Mr. WELSH: 
yourself? 
Professor OTIS: I am 
miyself and let tell 
democratic. In Major 
ments recently, when 
camps, 
to 
he 


are very democratic, 
very democratic 


me you why they are 


Summerall’s com- 

mili- 
quota- 
General 


he advocated 


tary training here is 
tion I 
Summerall, 

“This principle 
by 
ing peoples whe have had success in main- 
= It 


of independent 


one 


going read from 


am 
where SAYS: 


that 


peace-loving self-govern 


is one has always 


been followed 


taining independence. » is 


an 
outward 
spirit.” 


expression an 


I agree with that 
But how does it link 
military training in 
his second statement, 
citizens to joint 
pulsory, 
which I 

“Our 
the 


statement, gentlemen 
up with compulsory 
colleges? 
in 
democratic, 


Here is 
he urges 
non-com- 


with 


which 
the 
citizens training camps, 
agree: 
young men are drafted 
are nof forced to join 
military organizations.”’ 
Well but 
young in high 
And here is his third 
the contrary, 
their own 
determine make 
are shown how 
ize themselves 
should arise.” 
Very true, 
its 


not into 


camps. Thes 


and good, draft 
schools and colleges? 
statement: 


they 


why, then, 


men 
“On ure taught 
flercely 

etefnal. 
people must 
if the 


two 
to 
They 


respect rights 
them 
free 


for 


and 
to 
a organ- 
defense need 


and wet the 


compulsory 


army, through 
military 
training in high schools and colleges, deny 
that these young men are free, oppose 
them if they fight fiercely for their dem- 
ocratic American rights and prevent 
from to their 
of danger. 


insistence on 


them 
coun- 
Now, 
many 


coming as free 
in 


then, inasmueh 


men 
try's defense time 
why, as we have so 
reserve officers and 
for getting all 
ence on 
Why, 
ing, in my opinion, 
they are trying 
military training 
worth, in 


compulsory 


there are other means 


we need—why this 


compulsory 


insist- 
military training’? 
not try- 
to make flerce people; 
make 


gentlemen, these men are 


to propagandists. 
school like West 
Point opinion, at least 
all military training 
courses in our American colleges and uni- 
versitics. his 


One 
is my 


these 


James Madison advocated in 
first annual message, in his second annual 
his seventh annual 
the establishment of more strictly 
like West Point. Well and 


but lel us make them military schools und 


message, in message, 


military 


schools good: 


not undemocratie Compulsory schools for 


not them. The rea- 
son seems to me to be clear why the arms 


people who do Wish 
is doing this under 
LL outline. 
these 


these conditions which 
Twenty 
men, 

will 
civic positions 
in its 
be, 


trom 
the 


years today, 
trained 

then in 
and to support 


plans, even though 


young in 
viewpoint 


ble 


army 


tuday be 


responsi- 
ready 
the 


plans may 


army those 
conceivably, imperialistic. 
ter- 
think 
the 


There ure two winds of imperialism 
ritorial and economaric. Of the first, I 
little feu But of 
imperialism, we need 


we necd have sec 


ond, economic 
very watchful. 


to be 


| 








The extension of armics | 


and n 


nomic 


avies goes hand 


imperialism. 


An 


in 


hand with 
increasing 


eco- 


num- 


ber of reserve officers from our colleges— 


and 


notice 


this 


carefully, gentlemen—will 


mean increasing pressure on Congress for 


larger 
priatic 


and larger 


ns, a greater 


army 


and 


percentage 


navy 


of 


appro- 
which 


will each year be devoted to enlarging the 


work 


of the KR. O. T. 


oe 


Thus 


an 


ever 


widening and dangerous circle of military 


influence 


will become 


democracy. 


established 


in 


our 


Compulsory military training in our col- 


leges 


tion 


cation 


trary 


Association 


is opposed by 
and 
experts of 
the advice 


il 
to 


by 
America. 
and practice 


the 


leading 
It 


1s 


the National Educa- 


edu- 
con- 


of the 


founders of the Republic and how, through 
class distinctions, it savors of the Prussian® 


rather 


than of our 


own 


historic and 


dem- 


ocratic National Guard system, which Gen- 


D 
he 
hundre¢ 
Nution 
time] 
militar 


eral 


ute 


pulsory 


dents, 
tinctio 


racy W 


Somebody 
ested in 


try 
It 
order; 


an 


is 


freedor 
Ini 
run 
right ¢ 


is 


oy 


straight 


rum said 
arings, 
od 
al 
that 
training, 
military 
We must 
in military 
ill not 


and 
Guard and 
either we 


ns 
do. 
said 


and 


has 
freedom 
more but 
well are 
but 


y 

we 
if 

and 


we 
n liberty, I 


tu bad way; we 
toward 


” to the left, to 


must 
must 
training 

understand 


only 
interested 
huve 


are 


increasing 
have 


for 


we are 


in law 
in 

less 
think 
either 


was in excellent shape 


eighty-five thousand 


in 


the other day, in the Sen- 


[one 
the 


ule 


unive 
abandon 


college 
training in a 


not 


law 
respect 
the 


sul 
com- 
stu- 


that class dis- 
demvuc- 


inter- 


liberty in this coun- 


and order. 


und 
for 


country 


going 


dictatorship to 


to 
the 


Lenin or Mussolini. 


There can be no possible approach to that 


sort 


of 
historie 


if 
liberties that 


thing we 


this country greut. 


are 


to 
really 


abandon 
have 


the 
mude 


In this country, gentlemen, of late years, 


a 


strange 


anomaly 


has 


presented 


itself— 


the anomaly of army propaganda for coi- 


pulsory 


the ple 


military 
of 


training in colleges 
preparedness, which 


is 


on 
“au red 


herring drawn across the trail, and, ut the 
sume time, complaisant acceptance of the 
fact that our munition makers are allowed 


to mal 


lufacture and 


se 


i 


to 


other 


nations 


unlimited quantities of arms and weapons 


of war 


fare. 


Plan Is Called Violation 
Of the Constitution 


To 
and 
we 


third a 
Says: 

be qu: 
consen 
our 4d 


are, 


course 
and 


ers 


the 


now, 


in 
owners 


the 
than 


consent 


through 


mendment. 


“No soldier shall, 


irtered 
t of the 
emocratic 
very 
those 


in any 


a real 
of 
of residence 
faculties 


the 


are 


violation 
18th amendments to the Constitution 
compulsory 


The 


owner.” 
educational 
and 
institutions 
there. 


police 


of 


Third 


house 
The 


true 


no more 


and 


the 


loth 


Nation’s Liberty || 


military @ 
training in colleges, add a violation of the 


in time of 


sense, 
during 
The 


Amendment 
peuce, 
without 
students 
institutions 


the 
a. 
? 


the 
their 


regents 
the 
fire 


own- 


depart- 


ments, the owners of the cities which they 


protect 

I kn 
For tl 
kind o 
and 
it. 
army 


w 


tary g 
to inje 
zens 
tary 
the 
tude 
on 


th 
militar 


feature 
succeed 


however, 


But 


military 


un-American 
that 


the 
most 


ow aurmy me 


1e part, 
{ fellows. 
e should 
they 


viewpoint 


give 
have 
as 
lasses, and 
ire the 
training 
training 
and 
the War 


is question 


lilitary 


training. If 
of their 
in the 


they 


Vv 


rest 


on 
they 
Their work is important 
credit 
trained 
professional 


them 
been 


nothing 
legitimate 


De 
of compulsory 


propaganda, 
of 


continue 


and I 


full 


is 


camps 
in 


partment 
they 


their 
their 


suecess 


like 
the 


in 


them. 
finest 


for 
the 


soldiers 
and they see everything through the mili- 


doing 
of 
and volun- 
colleges than 


wooden-headed 


more 
citi- 


is 
atti- 


is taking 


college 


abandon 
they 

plans. 
present 


this 
may 
If, 
atti- 


tude, they will arouse sufficient widespread 


opposit 
gram. 


the 


defense 
zens 0 
ace of 


erties, 


Army 
strictions, 


lon to 
And_ that 
and Navy, 
are 
In 
the 


their 


my 


historic 
unless they 


undermine 
would 


necessary 
opinion, 
Republic awake to this 
and 


their 
he a 
under 
for 

unless 


the 


whole 
pity, 
proper 


pro- 
for 
re- 


common 


the 


fundamental 


quickly take 


citi- 
men- 
lib- 


steps to abolish compulsory military train- 


ing 


from 


our 


democratic 


American 


col- 


leges, they will well deserve, in the a 


of Jud 
tional 


' ostrich 


I the 
Mr. J 
Army? 
Profe 
Army, 


Was u 


ge Ben 


symbol not 


ink 
JAMES: 


you. 


ssor 


but 


OTIS: I 
not 
the 


in 
Army 


“ 
nder 


Lindsey, 
the 


have 


to have 


cugle, 


when | 


served 
war-like capacity. 
went 


in 


their 
but 


the 


Have you ever been in the 


the 
I 
to 


France atid under military discipline there. 


Mr. 


JAME You 


never 


Army as ua private or an officer? 


Profe 
Mr. 


impression 


ice in 


talking 


sssor OTIS: 
JAMES: 


No, 


from 
the Army 
now 


any 
asia 


because | 


serve 


in 


the 


I have not, sir. 


who 
private, 
Wis a 


saw 
and 
private my- 


Hlave you ever gotten the 
man 


serv- 


Lum 


self and I have the private'’s viewpoint— 


Profe 

Mr. . 
impres 
cause 


Llovdtl 


‘ssor OTIS: 
JAMICS: 


sion 


Have 
from 
in 
and 


the 
he 


he was 


lirsty 


other war? 


Professor 


thing: 
lege cc 
war; 
they 
to acct 
ous th 
for set 


not 


are 


OTIS: 

They 
purses, 
at all, 
taught 
war 


are not 


but I 
“pt and 
ing—to 


tling 


accept 


problems 


you 


talking 


wanted 


today; 
that 


Yes. 


to a 


War, it 


to 


taught in 


compulsory courses, 


will tell 
they 


is a 


ever gotten 
private, 
mude 
see 


you 
are 


the 
be- 
him 
an- 


This is the important 
the 
to 


col- 
love 
what 


taught 
very danger- 
it as the only means 


The complete ste nographic record of 


the 





ISS UC 


hearings will be 
of June 17, 
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the bank to the credit of the Vare cam- 
paign organization. 

Late in the afternoon session, Senator 
La Follette (Rep.), 


question the witness about the attitude of 


Wisconsin, began to 


Seate Senator Pa Joyce of Luzerne 


county, Pa., toward the various senatorial 


candidacies and about an alleged compro- 
mise agreement whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment accepted a payment of $10,000 in 
settlement of fines totalling $269,000 as- 
sessed against the Howell-King Brewery of 
Luzerne County, of which, Mr. Mackey 
said, Senator Joyce is president. 


Mr. Vare Resumes Stand. 


Resuming the stand when the commit- 
tee convened on June 15, Representative 
William S. Vare, successful candidate for 
the Republican nomination for Senator 
in the recent Pennsylvania primary, told 
of conferences held in Washington with 
Republican leaders from Pennsylvania 
prior to his announcement for the 
atorial candidacy. 

Mr. Vare testified that 
Mellon; W. Harry Baker, Republican State 
chairman for Pennsylvania, and State 
Senator M. G. Leslie of Pittsburgh, at the 
Washington Hotel in Washington, a day 
or two before March 15, on which date 
Mr. Vare announced his candidacy. At 
this conference, the’ subject of the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor, was dis- 
cussed, Mr. Vare said, and the other per- 
sons at the conference favored the selec- 
tion of a man from west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, which he_ interpreted 
to mean Edward E. Beidleman. Mr. Vare 
said he also understood that Mr. Mellon 
was very anxious that there should be 
no opposition to Senator Pepper's can- 
didacy for nomination. Mr. Vare said he 
refused to be put in a position of seem- 
ing to try to dictate the choice of the 
gubernatorial candidate. 

Conferred With Mr. Mellon. 


On the day following the conference at 
the Washington Hotel, Mr. Vare testified, 
he met W. L. Mellon at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington and at that time in- 
formed Mr. Mellon definitely that he in- 
tended to make the race for the Senatorial 
nomination. 


sen- 


he met W. L. 


Questioned by Senator Reed, Mr. Vare 
explained in detail how the Republican 
political machinery worked in Philadelphia, 
stating that there were 1,492 wards, the 
leaders of which were known as the city 
committee. 


“Wasn't there a considerable number of 
this ward committee who were dragged 
away from the organization and supported 
Pepper?” Senator Reed asked. 

“No, sir, there was not,’ Mr. Vare said. 

“In the State outside of Philadelphia, 
® in the western part of the State, wasn’t 

there a considerable number of men re- 

garded as members of the organization 
who supported Mr. Pepper?” the witness 
was agked. 

“Mr. Mackey, my campaign 
had to build tip a new organization,” 
Vare asserted. 

Says Regulars Supported Mr. Pepper. 

“You think that the machine or the 
regular organization in Pennsylvania 
maintained, its solidarity und supported 
you?” Senator Reed asked. 

“TI would say they supported Pepper,” 
Mr. Vare replied. ‘‘As I said, Mr. Mackey 
had to build up a new organization.” 

“The regular organization in Philadel- 
phia supported you?” Mr. Reed asked. 

“Yes,” Mr. Vare said. 

Asked by Senator Reed who his cam- 
paign manager was in the western part 
of the State, Mr. Vare replied that Mr. 
Mackey was campaign manager and Rep- 
resentative Morin worked under his direc- 
tion in western Pennsylvania. 

Questioned by Senator La Follette (Rep.), 
Wisconsin, Mr. Vare admitted that he had 
endorsed a note of Albert M. Greenfield, a 
Philadelphia banker and real estate man, 
for $100,000 during the campaign. 

‘Who is Albert M. Greenfield?” Senator 
La Follette asked. 

“He is a leading Philadelphia real estate 

“man,” Mr. Vare replied. 

“Was he connected with 

paign?” Senator La Follette asked. 
Asked About Committee. 

“He was head of the Business Men’s 
Committee,’ Mr. Vare replied. 

“What did they do in the campaign?” 
Senator La Follette asked. 

“They had advertisements printed. Had 
ads printed in the Philadelphia newspa- 
pers Mr. Vare said. 

“Did Mr. Greenfield pay for those ads?’’ 
Senator La Follette asked.’ 

“T couldn't say,’’ Mr. Vare replied. 

“Was he connected with the campaign 
in any other way?” Mr. La Follette asked. 

“I think he asked some of his friends 
to contribute to my campaign,” Mr. Vare 
said. 

“Did he use this committe to raise funds 
for your campaign?’ Sendtor La Follette 
askef, / 

“T don’t know,’ Mr. Vare replied. 

“How do you know he asked some of 
his friends to contribute?” Senator La 
Follette asked the witness. 

“He said so,’’ Mr. Vare replied. 

Tells of Endorsing Note. 


manager 
Mr. 


your cam- 


“Did you make a joint note at the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, at Fight- 
eenth and Market Street with him on May 
11?” Senator La Follette asked. 

“TI endorsed Mr. Greenfield's note,” Mr. 
Vare replied. 

“For how much,” asked Senator La 
Follette. * 

“T am not sure,’”’ Mr. Vare said. 

“Can't you remember?” Senator La 
Follette asked. “Say approximately how 
much.” 

“My recollection was that Mr. Green- 


field wanted to make an adidtional cun- 


eR 
a 


tribution,” Mr. Vare said. ‘“‘He was an 
officer in the trust company and I en- 
dorsed his paper. My recollection was it 
was for $100,000.” 

“He asked you to endorse the note and 
the purpose of it was to contribute to 
your campaign?” asked Senator La Follette. 

“Yes,” Mr. Vare replied. 

“Do you know Frank H. Tuft?” Senator 
La Follette asked. 

“Yes,” Mr. Vare said. 

“What is his business?” 
La Follette. 


asked Senator 


Denies City Employes Assessed. 

“He is president of the trust company,” 
the witness answered. 

“The Metropolitan 
Senator La Follette 
Mr. 

“Did you have any discussion with him 
on the note: signed with Mr. Greenfield?” 
asked Senator La Follette. 
Mr. 

“Were any of the city employes in Phila- 
delphia assessed for your campaign?” Sen- 
ator La Follette asked. 

“No,” replied Mr. Vare. 

Senator Reed called Thomas IF*. Watson 
of. Philadelphia, who had previously testi- 


Trust 
asked. 


Company?” 


“T think so,” Vare said. 


“T did not, Vare replied. 


fied, to explain his account books with 
reference to Mr. Greenfield's contribution 
to the Vare campaign. Mr. Watson 


pointed out entries showing total contribu- 
tions of $125,000 by Mr. Greenfield. Mr. 
Vare told the investigating committee that 
he believes Mr. Greenfield 
the $100,000 note. 

Mr. Greenfield ‘“‘was intensely interested 
in the modification of the Volstead Act,” 
Mr, Vare said. 

Senator Reed then read the 
of ,Mr. Greenfield's testimony before the 
committee earlier in the hearings and 
said there was nothing in Mr. Greenfield's 
statement to dindicate any large personal 
contributions. 

Mr. Reed Walks Out. 

Senator Reed questioned Mr. Watson at 
length and in detail as to where he ob- 
tained the $25,000 in cash which Mr. Wat- 
son had previously testified he gave to the 
Vare campaign fund. 

Finally the Missouri Senator arose and 
said: 

“Well, anyone can ask this gentleman 
any question that wants to; I'm through,” 
and then walked out of the committee 
room. 

He returned few moments later. In 
the meantime, Senator McNary (Rep.), 
Oregon, had taken up the questioning of 
the witness regarding the origin of the 
$25,000. Mr. Watson said he had with- 
drawn the money from his bank in various 
sums and put it in his safe in his office 
and that he had no interest in the Vare 
campaign at the time he began to 
cumulate the money. 

Senator Reed then resumed his qugs- 
tioning and the witness declared that he 
had not made his contribution by check 
because he did not want it known that, he 
had made a “contribution of that size.” 

After further questioning, Senator Reed 
called the members of the committee into 
an executive conference in a corner of the 
committee room, after which Mr. Watson 
left the stand and Harry A. Mackey, State 
manager of the Vare campaign, was called. 

Advised Against Race. 


Mr. Mackey told the committee that he 
had advised Mr. Vare against his can- 
didacy about two weeks before it was pub- 
licly announced. 

“I knew what he would have to contend 
with in Pennsylvania, but he said that he 
was goigg to go through with this if it was 
the last act of his life,” Mr. Mackey said. 
“I then told him that it probably would 
be the last act of my life.” 

Questioned by Senator Reed as to his 
political experience, Mr. Mackey told the 
committee that he has been active in 
politics in Philadelphia and in the State 
for a number of years. 

He said that he had travelled all over 
the State years ago in the interest of the 
Pennsylvania Workmen's Compensation 
act. “I resigned just before Governor 
Pinchot could have the pleasure of remov:- 
ing me,” he said. 

“After you assumed the position as Mr. 
Vare's campaign manager, what did you 


has paid 


transcript 


a 


ac- 


do to get up an organization?’ Senator 
Reed asked. 
List of Names Filed. 
“My first problem was to get the of- 
ficial ballot fixed,’ Mr. Mackey replied. 


“Under the Pennsylvania laws it is neces- 
Sary to get 100 names in every county, 
but in a week's time I had secured 300,000 
signatures, which were all filed at Har- 
risburg.”’ ‘ 

Mr. Mackey told the committee that he 
enlisted the aid of individuals in various 
fraternal organizations in building up a 
political machine throughout the State. 

“The organizations themselves did not 
enter the fight, but just individuals and 
friends of mine who belong to them,” Mr. 
Mackey said when questioned by Senator 
Reed. 

“I did not want experienced politicians 
with political scars and prejudices to aid 
us,” he said. , 

"Did you finally divide the State into 
two parts?’ Senator Reed asked. 

“IT secured the cooperation of Congress- 
man Morin,’’ Mr. Macke\ replied. 

“Did you turn over to him 17 counties?” 
Senator J. Reed asked. 


Allegheny County Organized. 
“IT turned over a list of names,” Mr. 


Mackey said, ‘‘and asked him to look these 
men over and size them up to see if they 


were good enough material to help me 
build an organization.” 
Mr. Mackey told the committee that he 


asked Congressman Morin to build up an 


organization Jin Allegheny County, and 





off | 











an organization had been effected, after | ments, referring to a modification of the 





which he asked Mr. Morin to direct his 
attention to other counties. 

“Can you give us the details of the or- 
ganization effected by Mr. Morin in the 


17 counties in the State?” Senator Reed 
asked, 
“Yes, sir,” Mr. Mackey answered. “I 


can give you the names of the key men 
whom he offered.” ‘ 

Mr. Mackey then read off the names 
and addresses of the men who helped to 
direct the Vare campaign in western Penn- 
Sylvania. 

“Can you give us the names of the key 
men in the counties which you organized 
yourself?’ Senator Reed asked. 

“T think I organized every county,” Mr. 
Mackey said. “I turned these men over 
to Mr. Morin because he was so near to 
Pittsburgh.” Mr. Mackey then read off a 
second list of names and addresses of the 
key men who assisted in the Vare cam- 
paign. 

Handled No Money, He Says. 


Questioned about money used in the 
Vare campaign, Mr. Mackey declared that 
he took the position as campaign manager 





with the explicit understanding that he 
would handle men, but would not handle 
money. 


“With but three exception I handled no 
money at all,”’ he said. 


“Did you have anything to do with 
sending money to Pittsburgh?” Senator 


Reed asked. 


“Yes, after I had a talk with Mr. Morin 
and he said he had to have some money 
in Allegheny County, I asked Mr. Watson 
to furnish some money.” 

“Had you ever had any talk with 
Morin as to the amount of money to 
sent to Allegheny?’ Senator Reed asked. 

“Mr. Morin told me that if we could 
furnish $75,000 they ula raise the rest 
in Allegheny-~County,” 

“Did he tell 
would need?” 


Mr. 


be 


the witness replied. 
you how much more they 
asked Senator Reed. 

“At one time he said they could conduct 
a. fight on $100,000, but I told that 


I did not how he could do Mr. 
Mackey said. 


him 
see ad 


Says Mr. Kenna Got Money. 

Mr. Mackey then told The committee that 
a short time later Ed Kenna, Pittsburgh 
manager for the Vare forces, came to Phil- 
adelphia and money was given to 
him but that he did not know the amount. 

“Do you know anything about the money 
that was raised in Allegheny County?” 
Senator Reed asked. 


some 


“No, sir,” Mr. Mackey answered. 

“Do you know anything about the de- 
tails of money expended what it was 
expended for?’’ Senator Reed asked. 

“Only 
replied. 

“Did 


or 


in a general way,” the witness 


you have anything do 
sending money directly 
Senator Reed asked. 

“Yes, sir, on three occasions,” Mr. 
key said. 

He then related to the committee the 
three occasions that he sent money to key 
men in three different counties, to one of 
whom he wired $9,000 near the end of the 
campaign. 

Mr. Mackey then told the committee 
that after he had secured Mr. Vare's nom- 


to with 


or indirectly?” 


Mac- 


ination, he had a long talk with him and 
told him of the difficulties that would be 
encountered in fighting Senator Pepper 


and Governor Pinchot, both of whom had 
strong organizations throughout the State. 


Tells of Governor's Power. 


Iie said that Governor Pinchot had a 
strong following due to the fact that un- 
der the Pennsylvania code the Governor 
had the power to appoint and fix the sal- 
aries of more than 15,000 people. These 
salaries ranged from $1,200 to $10,000 and 
$12,000 a year, he said. 

“T told Mr. Vare that Governor Pinchot 
was the greatest publicity man in the 
world, and he can get a front page story 
in every paper in the State; first, because 
he is governor; second, because of what he 
says, and third, the way he says it gives 
it such a news value that every paper in 
the State is bound to carry it,’ the witness 
declared. 

“Then I told Mr. Vare,” Mr. Mackey 
continued, “that you are facing a United 
States Senator with four years’ service in 
the Senate backed by Mr. Mellon in the 
west and Mr. Grundy in the east. That's 
what you are up against.” 

= Explains , ee Laws. 

Mr. Mackey then went into an explana- 
tion of the primary laws of Pennsylvania. 
He related various incidents in State and 
city politics dating back to the of 
Senator Penrose and 70Vernor Penny- 
packer, showing the intricacies of the elec- 
tion machinery in that State. 

A large amount of money spent in Mr. 
Vare's campaign was paid in cash, he 
told the committee, because he was of the 
opinion that if checks were used the Mel- 
lon-Pepper forces would find out who the 
Vare supporters were and would make ef- 
forts to get them away from the 
organization. 

Mr. Mackey told the committee he sug- 
gested to Mr. Vare that the service of 
Mr. Greenfield be solicited in connection 
with the raising of money for the Vare 
campaign. Mr. Greenficld agreed to act 
as chairman of the Vare Finance Commit- 
tee at his request, Mr. Mackey said. Mr. 
Greenfield was interested in the authoriza- 
tion of six municipal bond issues, totalling 
$54,750,000, which were to be voted upon 
at the primary election, Mr. Mackey said. 
And these issues were favored by the Vare 
element. 


days 


Vare 


Advertisement Shown. 


Mr. Mackey exhibited a copy of a Vare 
page advertisement inserted in all of the 
Philadelphia papers just before the pri- 
mary, the expense for which, he said, was 
met by the Business Men‘s Committee at 
the instance of Mr. Greenfield, and had 
not previously been accounted for before 
the committee. Mr. Greenfield told him 
that the insertion of this advertisement 
once in all of the Philadelphia papers cost 
$8,500, Mr. Mackey said. 

He also exhibited to the committee copies 
of a series of talks on the Volstead Act 
printed advertisements in all of the 
daily papers in eighteen of the most popu- 
lous countries of Pennsylvania, 


as 


once a 


+ week during the campaign. 


Asked About Modification. 
Questioned by Senator Reed as to a part 


that Mr. Morin had reported to him that | in one of the page newspaper advertise- 


have even gotten 
been for modification of the Volstead Act.” 


as to Senator Pepper's 


x 


by 


is three-fifths wet and the Democratic 
party is three-fourths wet,’ Mr. Mackey 
| said in response to further questions by | 








Volstead Act, Mr. Mackey said: 

“I don’t think Congressman Vare would 
started if he hadn't 
Asked by Senator Goff, W. Va. (Rep.), 
attitude on the 
Eighteenth Amendment, Mr. Mackey de- 
clared that Senator Pepper appealed to 
both the wet and the forces in the 
State, and had a “few highbrows and social 


dry 


climbers among the women” helping his 
campaign. 
“The wet vote went largely to Mr. 


Vare?” Senator Goff asked. 

“We made our campaign in the interests 
of the Eighteenth Amendment,” Mr. 
Mackey replied, “by the Vol- 
stead Act.” 

“Your ad would recognition of 
the Eighteenth Amendment,” Senator Goff 


said. } 


liberalizing 


imply 


Says He Is a “Dry.” 

“Mr. Vare felt that a modification of the 
Volstead Act would better than the 
hyprocrisy and criminality that’is being 
indulged in now by pretending to support 
that law,’ Mr. Mackey said 

“And I’m a dry man myself,” 
key declared. ‘Privately 
licly wet." 

“What interests supported Senator Pep- 
per?” Senator Goff asked. 

“TI would say this,’”’ Mr. Mackey replied. 


be 


Mr. 
and 


Mac- 


dry, pub- 





“One day some ‘good sisters’ gathered 
round Pepper and asked him what his 
position was. ‘Well if Pennsylvania | 


we Senators will 
Then 
he 


show's a wet disposition 
have to pay attention to it,’ he said. 
some preachers got him and 
was for the Volstead Act. Four days later 
he wrote the hotel keepers throughout 
Pennsylvania seeking support, 
ing the hotel interests would be protected | 
him. All of that place within a | 
period of one week,’’ Mr. Mackey said. | 
Asked About Split in Vote. 
“Wasn't the wet vote split between Vare 
and Pepper and the went 
Pinchot?” Senator Goff asked. 
“Pepper had the support of the brewers 
and bottleggers and people who are thriv- 


he said 


their Say- 


took 


to 


dry vote 


ing under this law,” Mr. Mackey said. 
“We had the vote of the decent people 
who wanted to restore law and order by | 
modification of the Volstead Act.” | 


“Was this contest 4 moral or a political | 
contest?” Senator Goff asked. 
“It was a moral referendum far 
it could go,” Mr. Mackey 
“The Republican party 


as as 


replied. 
in Pennsylvania 


Senator Goff. 

Senator Reed announced that William 
B. Wilson, Democratic candidate for the | 
Pennsylvania Senatorship would be called 
before the committee at a later date. This | 
announcement came after Mr. Mackey had | 
predicted that Mr. Vare would 
more votes than Mr. Wilson in the No- 
vember general election 

“Whispering Campaign” Alleged. 


receive 





The Pepper interests instigated a 
“whispering campaign” against Mr. Vare 
based on mysterious predictions passed 
about privately that a great ‘‘break’’? was 


coming in the Vare campaign, the witness 
asserted. 

He described Senator 
with respect to the Philadelphia organiza- 
tion as “peculiar,” saying that when Sen 
ator Pepper the Senate before, 
Allegheny County gave a majority of 40,- 
000 against and Philadelphia 
elected Senator Pepper had gone to 
the Vare headquarters at that time and 
asked for aid if any of his 
aristocratic friends criticized him for do- 
ing so, he was “ready to spit in the bull- 


Pepper's position 


for 


ran 
Pepper 
him. 


und said 


dog's eye.’ 

After Mr. Vare announced his candidacy, 
Mr. Mackey Senator Pepper turned 
against Mr. Vare. 

Mr. Mackey filed with the committce 
copies of all Vare eampaign literature— 
much of it in foreign languages—and other 
publicity material used in the Vare cam- 
paign. . 


said, 


Literature Is Read. 

Mr. Mackey presented to the committee 
numerous posters, circulars, letters and 
other literature used in the Vare cam- 
paign. Senator Reed read one aloud to 
the committee, which was as follows: 

“Labor for light wines and beer.” 

“* ‘Beer’ large, letters,’”’ Senator 
Need told the committee. 

In answer to charges made that the 
Vare forces had deserted Beidleman, Mr. | 
Mackey produced posters showing Beidle- 
it with Vare 
and other candidates, urging the voters to 
vote for all of them. 

Claims by the Pepper organization in 
Philadelphia that it was responsible for 
getting out 190,000 registrations for the pri- 
most hadn*t 
voted for many years were also touched on | 
by Mr. Mackey. 

“That claim 
the ‘Pepper patriots day,’ Mr. 
said, “in which they used every 
white paper they could get in Philadelphia 
urging the voters to turn out as a patriotic 
duty. 





in very 


man's picture and name on 


maries, of whom he said, 


result of 
Mackey 
piece of 


came about as a 


Says They Voted for Vare. | 

“They say they got out more votes in 
Philadelphia then anybody ever did before,” 
Mr. Mackey continued. ‘‘Maybe they did, 
but they voted for Vare.”’ 

In sending out literature to the various 
wards in Philadelphia, it is not necessary 
to send any to the first twenty wards, 
which are largely composed of foreigners 
and who are “loyal Republicans,’’ he told 
the committee. 

“If you ask one of them what ticket he's 
voting he'll tell you ‘Eddie Green.’ That's 
the ward leader,’’ Mr. Mackey said. 

“They follow the direction of the ward 
leaders, and the ward leaders are Repub- 
licans,”’ he said. 

“Isn't it because 
Americanized and 


these 
don't 


people 
understand 


are un- 


our 





principles of government?” Senator King | 
(Dem.), of Utah, asked | 
“No, sir,”’ Mr. Mackey replied. “The | 


most ignorant voter in Philadelphia is the 
man with the high hat and the white shirt- 
front. 


Explains Ignorance. 


“He goes down to the polls to vote, 
he doesn’t know how to make out his 
ballot and he’s too proud to ask how to 
vote,”” Mr. Mackey explained. 


“The independent voters of Philadelphia 
turned out in full force for Vare because | 
was a straight-shooter and had the 


he 





| jobs in the city or 


; had been expended, but Mr. Mackey said 
| he could not, with the exception of adver- | 


| rectly 


| gether. 
that he personally had centributed $25,000 
in cash to the Vare campaign and that he 


, eg t | 
| bank and $25,000 of which was not. | 
| 





| 
‘guts’ to say where he stood,” he told the | 


committee in speaking of the large vote 
there. 

Asked by Senator Goff to explain what 
was meant by the term ‘watcher,’ Mr. 
Mackey said that his understanding of the 
term was a man employed to call on the | 
voters in his precinct and to get them out 
to vote. 

“In the strict sense of the term it may 
mean that he is to watch at the polls, but 
if doesn’t get gut the voters there 
wouldn't be any necessity for watching at 
the polls.” 

Referring to the paying off of the watch- 
ers in Pittsburgh after the primaries, Mr. 
Mackey told the committee that this could 
not take place in Philadelphia. 

“If we didn't pay them in advance, there 


he 


wouldn't be any watchers,” he said. | 
Paid By Ward Leaders. | 

Mr. Mackey declared it would be im- 
possible to tell how many watchers were 


employed by the Vare committee in Penn- 


sylvania on primary day because they 
were employed by the various election 
division leaders. The leaders were given 





$50 a division the night before the primary, 
he said, and this money was distributed in 
accordance with local needs. 

In answer to a question by Senator King 
as to money spent registrations, Mr. 
Mackey declared that no‘money was spent 
for this purpose by the Vare organization. 

“How in organiza- 
tion hold positions under the city, State or 
county Government?” Senator King asked. 

“T couldn't say,’ Mr. 

“IT have received a statement which, in | 
substance, that large of | 
the directors in the Vare organization hold 
county, something like 


on 


many persons your 


Mackey replied. 


says a number 


20,000 to 25,000 jobs, in Philadelphia, in- | 
cluding State, national and municipal,” 
Senator King said. 

Have No State Employes. 


“There are certainly no State employes 


in our organization,” Mr. Mackey said, 
“and no city employes, but we have some 
county officials who are not under civil 
service.” 

Senator Goff asked the witness if he 
could summarize for what the larger ex- 
penditures of the $486,000 campaign fund | 





tising and the usual election day expenses. | 
“Was to 
vote 


of di- 
of 


Senator 


this money used 
indirectly influence 
anyone who voted for Mr. Vare?” 
Goff 
on 
was 
to 
replied. 


any 
or the 
asked. 

dollar 
thought 


safe in 
except 


necessary 


am saying that 
What was 
expenses,” Mr. 
“The debauching of voters is un- | 

in We not 
need to buy votes,” 


nota 


spent for 
be Mackey 


necessary Pennsylvania. do 
he said. 

Just before the committee adjourned for 
the day, Senator La Follette asked Mr. | 
Mackey if he was acquainted with State 
Senator Pa, of Pittston, Luzerne 
Pa. Mackey described Sena- 
Joyce “Democratic-Republican,” | 
and declared that the latter had supported | 
Pepper in the recent campaign. 


Joyce, 
Mr. 
a 


County, 


tor as 


F 


inance His Campaign 


| ing 





“LT said publicly several times during the 


campaign that Pa Joyce had two hun- 
dred and sixty-nine reasons for support- 
ing Pepper,’ Mr. Mackey declared. 


The questioning of the witness was cut 
short when the committee adjourned until 
10 o'clock a. m. June 16. 


Vare Campaign Cost 


Placed at $484,754 


Thomas FF. Watsen, Philadelphia, 
State Treasurer of the Vare-Beidleman 
ticket, was called to the stand when the 
Senate campaign investigating committee 
came to order for the night session, 
June 14. = 

Under by Senator Reed 
(Dem.), Missouri, chairman of the Investi- 
gating Committee, Mr. Watson told of hav- 
ing given and sent a total of $70,000 to Ed- 








* 
wi 


questioning 


| ward N. Kenna, of Pittsburgh, for use in 


promotion of the Vare-Beidleman campaign 
in Alleghany County. He personally 
livered $45,000 to Mr. Kenna in the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia about 
April 9, he said. The remainder of the 
$70,000 was delivered to Mr. Kenna in 
Pittsburgh by the witness’ son, Thomas F. 
Watson Jr., he said; $20,000 on April 20, 
$20,000 on May 1, and $15,000 on May 12. 

During the campaign, as treasurer of the 
Vare-Beidleman committee, Mr. Watson 
said, he deposited in the peoples’ Bank and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, total of 
$253,659.72. This did not include the $70,- 
000 given to Mr. Kenna, Mr. Watson said. 
The $70,000 came 
described as ‘‘a separate fund.” 

“Then this $70,000 never saw a bank be- 
tween the time it you und the 
time it reached Mr. Kenna," Senator Reed 
asked. 

The witness agreed. Mr. Watson said 
he gave and sent the amounts mentioned 
to Mr. Kenna, at the request of Harry A. 
Mackey, chwirman of the Vare-Beidleman 
State Committee. 


de- 


a 


from what the witness 


reached 


The “special fund’? mentioned by the 
witness, he said contained $231,095 alto- 
Mr. Watson told the committee 


had had the $25,000 in his safe for two 
weeks before he gave it. When he turned 
it over to the campaign fund, the $25,000 
was put in bank to the credit of the com- 


mittee. 








Senator Goff (Rep.), Virginia, interrupted 
with a remark that the witness’ testimony 
showed a total of $484,754.72, or $253,659.72 
deposited in the bank and $231,095 in the 
“Special Fund” of cash. 

Thomas W. Cunningham, Clerk of Quar- 
ter Sessions, Philadelphia, gave a total of 
$50,000 to the Vare campaign, Mr. Watson 
said, $25,000 of which was deposited in the 


Son Not Told Amounts. 
Fi 
in 


Was sent 
three in- 


Watson, 
$55,000 


When Thomas F. 
to Pittsburgh with 
stallments for Mr. Kenna, he was not told | 
the amounts of cash he was carrying, Mr. 


| (Chairman), Goff, 


Thomas F. Watson, of Philadelphia, 


| Questioned as to Source of Money 


Chairman and Other Members of Inquiry Ask 
Where $25,000 He Says He Gave to Mr. Vare’s 
Campaign Was Obtained in First Place. 





funds distributed to the 

In no was there 
itemized accounting to the State Com- 
by the county 


of the 
counties. 


amount 
various case 
an 
mittee of the expenditures 
organizations. 

Mr. 
has a 
$900 in the bank 
standing which will 
ance. 

The total of $484,754, did not 
the $71,000 personal, expenses shown in the 
aceount filed at Harrisburg by Representa- 
tive Vare, Mr. Watson said, it 
include expenses of the Vare-Beidleman 
ticket in Dauphin County—the home 
county of Mr. Beidleman, which includes 
the city of Harrisburg. The expenses in 
that county handled by Mr. Beidle- 
man, independent of the State committee. 


that his committee 
hand of approximately 
out- 


bal- 


Watson testified 
balance on 
are bills 


this 


there 
not exceed 


and 


"9 


include 


nor does 


were 


Corroborates Father's Testimony. 


Thomas EF. Watson, jr., son of the pre- 
ceding witness, was called to the stand 
and questioned about his trips to Pitts- 


burgh to deliver the sums of money men- 


tioned by his father to Mr. Kenna. He 
testified that his father's testimony, to |* 
which he had listened, was correct. | 

He delivered the various sums to Mr. | 
Kenna in the William Penn Hotel in Pitts 
burgh without receiving any receipts, Mr. 
Watson testified. 

Mr. Watson asserted that some of the 


churches, whose names he did not specify, 


were active as such in the campaign but 
not on behalf of Mr. Vare. He declared 
he did not know of any active partici- 


pation by any “wet” organization as such 
in the campaign of Mr. Vare. 

The wets and the drys 
the recent primary, the witness said, add- 
that he believed the majority of the 
people of Pennsylvania are “wet.” 

Representative William 8S. Vare, 
ful candidate for the Republican Senatorial 
nomination in the May primary in Penn- 
sylvania, was then called to the stand. 

Sought Mr. Mackey As Manager. 

He testified that he had asked Harry A. 
Mackey, of Philadelphia, time in 
February, if he would manage the Vare 
campaign if the latter to make 
the race for the Senate. 

He told the committee of the formation 


were divided in 





some 


decided 


| of the Vare-Beidleman-James-Woodward 
ticket. e 
He conferred with Mr. Mackey, Mr. Cun- 
ningham, and Thomas Watson, sr., about 
his candidacy, Mr. Vare said. When he 
announced his candidacy, Mr. Vare said, 
he was confronted with the problem of 


reaching the people of Pennsylvania ‘with 


practically the united press of the State 


| against me.” 


Out of every seven papers in the State, 
six were for Senator Pepper and one was 
for Pinchot, he He 
sorted to an extensive letter writing cam- 
paign, Mr. Vare writing letters to 
all the farmers whose addresses he could 


Governor said. re- 


said, 


secure and enclosing a picture of the farm 
house in South Philadelphia in which he 
was born; circularizing members of organi- 
zations of when 
he could obtain their 
cularizing others who might be interested 
behalf of the public 


member 
and 


which he is a 


addresses; cir- 


in his activities on 
schools. 

Mr. Vare was asked by Senator Reed if 
Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel of 
the Anti-Saloon League, was mistaken in 
alleged assertions that Mr. Vare’s candi- 
dacy was supported by the brewers 
distillers. 

Says Mr. Wheeler Mistaken. 

“If Mr. Wheeler made any statements 
that any wet organizations contributed to 
my campaign or to my campaign organi- 
zation, he most certainly was mistaken,” 


Mr. 


and 


Vare said. 

Senator King (Dem.), Utah, questioned 
Mr. Vare to the political situation in 
Pennsylvania with particular reference tu 
L. Mellon as chairman 
of the Pennsylvania Republican State 
Committee. Mr. Vare remarked that some 
of the qther groups in the Pennsylvania 


as 


the election of W. 


Republican organization “got a jump on 
us” by getting away from Washington 
earlier than he did last week. When he 
got to Philadelphia on the merning of 
June 12, Mr. Vare said, he found that a 
majority of the members of the State 
Committee favored the election of Mr. 
Mellon. 

“But the election of Mr. Harry Baker 
as secretary was not decided until I got 
to Philadelphia,’’ he added. 

Mr. Vare told of a conference with W. 
L. Mellon in the Mayflower Hotel in 


Washington prior to the announcement of 
his candidacy. He said he told Mr. Mellon 
he would not attempt to dictate the choice 
of the Republican candidate for 
but that he was a candidate for 
ato ial nomination. 


Governor 


the Sen- 


Committee Is Given 
_ Campaign Personnel 


The stenographie feport of the hearing 
of the Senatorial Campaign Investigating 
14, giving the 
mony of William H. Folwell, treasurer of 
the Republican Citizens’ Campaign Com- 
mittee, of Philadelphia, is in part as fol- 
lows: ° 


Committee on June testi- 


Present, Senators Reed, of 
King’ and La 
The CHAIRMAN: What 


name? 


Missouri, 
Follette. 


is your full 





Watson, Sr., testified. The younger Mr. 
Watson was given envelopes containing | 
| the various sums of money. Senator Reed 
read into the recurd a receipt for $70,000 
signed by Mr. Kenna. 

| Revertiyg to the “Special Fund” of $231 
095, under questioning by. Senator Leed, 


| Mr. Watson testified that this was the | 


Mr. FOLWELL: 
The CHAIRMAN: 
Mr. FOLWELL: 
Philadelphia. 
CHAIRMAN: 
lived in Philadelphia or vicinity? 
Mr. FOLWELL: All my life; 49 years. 
The CHAIRMAN: What is your politics? 


William H. Folwell. 
Where do you reside? 
Marion, Pa., a suburb 
of 
The lilow have 


long you 


success: | 


| Folwell, 





Mr. FOLWELL: Republican. 

The CHAIRMAN: What connection did 
you have with the last primary election in 
Pennsylvania? 


Mr. FOLWELL: I was treasurer of the 
Republican Citizens’ Campaign Commit- 
tee; I think that is the title. 


The CHAIRMAN: 
committee? 


Who composed that 


\ 


Mr. FOLWELL: I have the documents 
here, if you would like me to present 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. FOLWELL: 
of names, Senator. 


Here is the whole list 
(Handing letter to the 
chairman.) 

The CHAIRMAN: In answer to my 
question you have handed me a letter with 
of committee printed on 
the left hand margin of the sheet. 

Mr. FOLWELL: Yes, 

Letter Is Introduced. 
CHAIRMAN: 
of Exhibit 
handed to 
going to the reporter mark 
No. 34, letter from Mr. 
Grundy to me, which reads as follows: 


Exhibit No. 34. 


the names the 


sir. 


The 


duplicate 


This letterhead 
21. The letter 
now and which 


is a 
you 
I am 
Exhibit 
R. 


have me 


have 
is 


a Joseph 


Alba B. Johnson, Chairman. 
Frank H. Caven, Secretary. 
F W. H. Folwell, Treasurer. 
Vice Chairmen: 
Melville G. Baker, Bayard Henry, J. Hamp- 
ton Moore, Charles J. Webb, John Fisler, 


Arthur H. Wayn, jr. 
Thomas Raeburn White. 
for Republican 
Campaign Committee. 
Room 606, Finance Building. 
Philadelphia. 
left-hand of the page ap- 
the following names: Committee: 
Harry C. Aberle, T. Rawlins Adams, Mel- 
ville, G. Baker, Thomas H. Ball, Mrs. J. 
Claude Bedford, Dimner Beeber, Wm. G. 
Berlinger, Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Robert 
Biddle, Henry G. Brengle, Mrs. Joseph 
Hill Brinton, Harry Brocklehurst, Joseph 
H. Bromley, Wm. Henry Brooks, Robert 
J. Brunker, Frank H. Caven, Percy H. 
Clark, Frederic L. Clark, Mrs. Frank Miles 
Day, Charles Delany, Thomas Develon, jr., 
William D. Disston, Franklin Spencer Ed- 
monds, John Fisler, Willis Fleisher, W. H. 
Vivian Frank Gable, Jay Gates, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Groben, Joseph R. 
Grundy, Clarence L. Harper, Bayard 
Henry, John S. W. Holton, Robert P. 
Hooper, Samuel F. Houston, Alba B. John- 
son, Livingston E. Jones, John Ként Kane, 
Robert E. Lamberton, Mrs. Arthur H. Lea, 
Mrs. Charles M. Lea, Walter H. Lippin¥ott, 
Arthur H. Lea, John E. Lloyd, Frances 
S. MelIlhenny, J. Hampton Moore, Henry 
W. Moore, W. Park Moore, J. Harry 
Mull, E. V. Murphy, Wm. L. Nevin, Rich- 
ard FE. Norton, Patterson, M. D. 
N. J. Howard Pew, Frank M. Riter, Owen 
JI. Roberts, Henry R. Robins, Adolph G. 
Rosengarten, N. M. Seabrease, J. Willison 
Smith, Mrs. Starr, M. 
Steele, Mrs. Francis R. Strawbridge, A. 
Merritt Taylor, Wm. L. Turner, Charles 
TY. Vaughan, James A. Walker, John 
Walton, Joseph Wayne, jr., Charles J. 
Webb, Thomas Raeburn White, Parker S. 
Williams, and Ulan D. Wood,) 
Honorable James A. Reed, Chairman, 


Lea, Joseph 


John S. Fisher Governor, 


Citizens’ 


(To 
pear 


the side 


| 


Ross V. 
James 


Joseph 


Washington, D. C., 
Dear Senator Reed: 

Agreeable to my promise, I am _ hand- 
ing you enclosed: 

1. The list of county chairmen = and 
county treasurers of the counties whieh 
were embraced in my testimony before 


your committee Friday last. 

2. The obligations issued to me by Wéil- 
liam H. Folwell, of the Repub- 
lican Citizens’ Committee, ag- 
gregating $300,000. 

List of the finance committee of the 

Republican Citizens’ Campaign Committee; 
also my personal correspondence in con- 
nection with the recent primary campaign. 

I would greatly appreciate your permit- 


treasurer 
Campaign 
approximately 


2 
vo. 


ting Mr. Folwell to bring back to me the 
obligations which I hold against the Re- 
publican Citizens’ Campaign Committee. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed). JOSEPH R. GRUNDY. 
Attached to this letter is exhibit 34%, 
which purports to be list of the chair- 
and treasurers of various counties 
Pennsylvania, the counties numbering 
These papers, including the letterhead, 
will be introduced in evidence, and we can 
take it that you concur in the statement 
that the Citizens’ Campaign Committee is 
correctly named in exhibit 34. 
Mr. FOLWELL: Yes, sir. 
Chairmen Are Listed. 
Exhibit No. 3442 is in full 
Adams—George W. Baker, 


a 
men 
in 


a- 
ou. 


as follows: 
Gettysburg, 


Pa., chairman; Clarence Snyder,’ Gettys- 
burg, treasurer. 
Berks—J. Turner Moore, Reading, Pa,, 


chairman; D. R. Bomberger, Reading, Pa., 
treasurer. 
Bradford—J. Roy Lilley, Towanda, Pa. 


, 
chairman; Dr. Geo. F. Carling, Sayre, Pa., 
treasurer? 

Bucks—Howard @. James, Bristol, Pa., 
chairman; Oscar O. Bean, Doylestown, Pa., 
treasurer. 

‘Carbon—David G. Watkins, Landford, 


Pa., chairman; J. Benson Adams, Summit 
Hill, Pa., treasurer. 

Chester, Pa.—T. Larry Eyrey Rep. Organ- 
ization, West Chester, Pa., chairman; Wm, 
Hiclark, West Chester, Pa., treasurer. 

Columbia—C. C. Housenick, Bloomsburg, 
Pa., chairman; Paul D. Jacobs, 
burg, Pa., treasurer. 

Cumberland—W. S. Stuart, Carlisle, Pa., 
chairman, , 


Blooms- 


Dauphin—Michael Stroup, 15 N. 
Harrisburg, Pa., chairman; Lockwood B., 
Worden, Harrisburg, Pa., treasurer. 

Delaware—George Allen, Media, 


[Conlinucd on Page 12, Column 2.) , 


2nd St., 


Pa, 
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Authorities Cited on Impropriety of S 


Course of Mr. Glassie Criticized 


In Investigation of Tariff on Sugar 





Procedure in Federal Trade Commission Cited by 
Mr. Culbertson as Precedent Which 
: Should Have Been Followed. 





The full text of record of hearings in the investigation of the United States 
Tarif Commission before a Sclect Commitee of Congress is being presented in 


daily installments. 


The Select Committce 


is composed of Senators Robinson 


(Dem.), Arkansas, chairman; Wadsworth (Rep.), New York. Reed (Rep.), Penn- 
sylvania; La Follette (Rep.), Wisconsin; and Bruce (Dem.), Maryland. 


The installment appearing in the issue of June 15 continued the testimony of 
William S. Culbertson, Minister to Roumania, a former member of the Tariff Commis- 


sion. 
when Commissioner 
acknowledged interest in the industry. 

Mr. CULBERTSON: You 
“possible.” I should say it was possible. 

Senator La. FOLLETTE: Here is the 
situation that we are confronted with. I 
mean, this theory is advanced, and then 
we have brought out before this commit- 
stee evidences of the fact that the Commis- 
sion-has, to a certain extent, failed to func- 
tion, and what I am trying to elicit from 
you is an opinion as to whether or not a 
properly constituted board or commission 
duly representative of divergent theories 
with regard to the tariff, can be appointed 
which will function under the duties im- 
posed by the flexible provisions of the 
Act of 1922. 

Mr. CULBERTSON: I think it can. T 
think that men like—I have mentioned 
men like Professor Emory, of Yale, whom 
I knew very well; I should think a man 
of that kind, and man, let’ of 
Mr. Costigan’s type, could sit around a | 
table and discuss a case intelligently and | 
come to a decision upon it. 

Senator La FOLLETTE: you 
would consider the question as to whether | 
or not you wish to make any recommenda- 
tions with regard to any changes in the 
statute which Congress might make with 
regard to the qualifications of the mem- 
bers of the Commission and submit it if | 
you care to at some other time. I realize 
that you would want to consider it very 
earefully. 

Mr. CULBERTSON: I think that you 
have touched upon the crux of the prob- 
lem. The basic question in the Tariff Com- 
mission is to get a judicially-minded, im- 
partial, independent body of men. 

Chairman ROBINSON: May I interrupt 
there to ask a question? You have re- 
ferred to a type of conservative Republi- 
cans who can function with progressive 
Republicans or Democrats on the Tariff 
Commission. How about such a man as 
Senator Burton, of Ohio, and former Gov- | 


Glassie insisted upon 


a us Say, 


I wish 





ernor McCall, of Massachusetts? | 
Mr. CULBERTSON: I would regard 
them as excellent appointments. I knew | 
them personally. 
Chairman ROBINSON: They were 


both selgcted by Mr. Wilson, weren't they, 
and declined to serve. That is, Mr. Bur- 
ton, declined to serve, and Mr. McCall was 
objected to by Senator Lodge? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: I believe that that 
is correct, now that you recall it to my 
mind. 

Of course, my position about the Tariff 
Commission is fairly well known, I think. 
To contrast it with the representative idea 
which I have referred to, I think a man 
on the Tarif? Commission must detach 
himself from any theory save the theory 
declared by Congress. 

I believe in the difference in cost of 
production theory as the basis for tariff 
making. I think that fhat is the principle 
which should be accepted, but I can con- 
ceive of a principle being written into the | 
law—to take the Democratic point of 
view—which should taht the tariff 
should be fixed at a point which would re- 
sult in the maximum revenue to the federal 
treasury. 

Now, there is some scientific point where 
there will be a maximum revenue result- 
ing from the imports multiplied by the 
duty. I think Walker’s old report back 
in 1824 makes that point 

Now, if that principle laid down 
by Congress in a statute, although a pro- 
tectionist, I feel no could 
not go ahead and apply it when the facts 
were once found, and unless that general | 
attitude toward the situation is adopted I | 


say 


were 


reason why I 


think you had better abolish the Tariff ! 
Commission. 
Unless you can make that so definite 


in the statute that there will be a judicial 
procedure, a public record, a decision on 
that record, a scientific finding of 
facts—I think, unless you that, you 
had better keep tariff-making in the hands | 
of Congress. 

Take, for example, my former colleague 


he | 
tne | 
do | 


Dave Lewis. I do not think that he is 
enamored by the protective tariff theory | 
at all, but I never in the discussions de- 


tetced any hesitancy on his part to take 
this principle that Congress had declared 
to the principle and apply it to the 
facts. It was always a question of honest 
personal judgment of those matters, but 
that must be the basis of any successful 
Tariff Commission. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Let me see if I 
can summarize your opinion on that. You 
think that defining the policy 
as definitely as may be to be executed by 
the Tariff Commission, and the executive, 
selecting in conformity to the statute, in- 
dividuals who entertain various views rec- 
ognized in economic policies respecting the 
tariff and selecting only individuals who 
have no personal interest or professional 
interest or bias, the Tariff Commission 
ean be made very useful to Congress in 
the enactment tariff laws, but unless 
those principles are substantially adhered 
to, a Tariff Commission will be worse than 
useless and should be abolished? 


be 


Congress, 


of 


Scientific Staff Proposed, 





Expert in Specific. Industry 

Mr. CULBERTSON: Yes. I would sup- 
plement it with and further thing, namely, 
a scientific staff who are experts in these 
different industries. ‘ 

Chairman ROBINSON: What have you 
to say about the staff as organized, with re- 
spect to its efficiency, in a general way? 


| 


In this installment, Mr. Culbertson discusses the situation in the sugar case 


his right to sit in hearings despite his 


The record proceeds: 
. Cnr 
used the word 





Chairman ROBINSON: As you left it. 

Mr. CULBERTSON: I regarded the 
staff which was built up under Director 
Taussig and Doctor Page as the best group 
of public servants that I had 
any contact with. I hesitate to begin to 
mention them, because I might leave out 
some that I would like to mention. 

“But, take a man like Grinell Jones who 
was the first chief of the Chemical Divi- 


sion, Professor of Industrial Chemistry at 
Harvard, a man whose judgment was 
sound, and whose integrity was unques- 
tioned. When a man like that submits a 
report to you, you feel that there is not 
much further to be said. 

Then, his successor, Mr. DeLong, is the | 
same type of man. Mr. Clark, who has 
been for years the leading tariff textile 


expert of this country, is chief of the Tex- 
tile Division. 

“You might mention a dozen 
of that kind on the Tariff Commission. 
But I do want to say this, that just as 
soon as you begin to introduce the trepre- 
sentative theory among of the 


more men 


members 


commission, your staff begins to take. on | 


the same 
staff, try 


Stand, because the 
as they will, have to 
sider the fact of bread and butter, and 
they are bound to be influenced by the 
attitude which their chiefs take toward 
them, and the resuit that your good 
men either leave or they somehow or other 
find themselves justified in taking a 
which is popular with the commission. 
Chairman ROBINSON: You referred 
some moments ago to the question of in- 


men on the 


got 


1s 


view 


terest as relates to members of the Tariff | 
Commission, and you referred to the case | 
prolonged | 


of Mr. Glassie. There a 
controversy in the commission over the 
question as to whether Mr. Glassie should 
sit in the sugar hearing. Are you 
pared to discuss that, Mr. Ctlbertson? 


Mr. CULBERTSON: 


was 


I am very glad to 


answer any questions about it that you 
would like to ask. 
Chairman ROBINSON: Have you any 


note of that in your memoranda? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: Yes, sir, I have. So 
much has been said on that subject that 
I hardly think it was necessary to go into 
it in great detail. It was discussed in the 
hearings on January 15, when the sugar 
hearing began. It was discussed in Con- 
gress. 

I think my position is quite well known, 
but I have some supplemental data which 
I believe the committee 
ested in. 

Chairman ROBINSON: We would like to 
ask you some questions and then we will 
be glad to have you submit your data. A 
division did arise in the commission and 
became quite marked on that question, did 
it not? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: It did, 

Chairman ROBINSON: 


might be 


Senator 
How did 


commission divide on the question as to | 


whether Mr. Glassie could, with propriety, 
sit in that case? 

Mr. CULBERSON: It divided with Mr. 
Costigan. Mr. Lewis and myself on one 
side and Mr. Glassie, Mr. Marvin and Mr. 
Burgess on the other. 


Interest of Mr. Glassie 

In Sugar Industry Discussed 
Chairman ROBINSON: Mr. Glassie him- 

self made a statement to the Commission 

at one time as to what his interest, 

interest of his fan 

of sugar production, 


or the 


was In 





the subject 
did he not? 











Mr. CULBERTSON: I think the state- 
ment was first made before a sub-commit- 
tee on procedure, of which I think I was 
chairman. At least, the statement was | 
made in my office. 

That Was the first information that any 
of us had of this matter. The statement 
was made very frankly and very honestly. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Mr. Glassie took 
the view that the interest was not such | 
as should affect his service in the case, 
and insisted upon the r to sit, did he | 
not? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: He insisted upon 
the right to sit, Senator He took the po- | 
sition that he would submit the facts to 


the interested parties that appeared at the | 


hearing, and 
matter and then de 


consider heir views 
ide what he 
Chairman ROBINSON: Did he do that? 


Mr. CULBERTSON: He did ti 


on the 


1at on Jan- 








uary 15. 

Chairman ROBINSON: What did they 
decide? 

Mr CULBERTSON: Well,  they—of 
course, Mr. Costigan made his very ble 
statement at that time, in which Mr. Lewis 
and I concurred. 

As I remember, Mr. Shattuck who rep- 
resented the New York interests, asked to 
be permitted to remain neutral on 4 ques- 
tion which he thought was a matter for 
the Commissioner's own conscience. Then, | 
as I remember, Mr. McCumber made a 


very long speech in support of Mr. Glas- 
sie’s right to sit 

Chairman ROBINSON: Did Senator Me- 
Cumber appear in person? 


Mr. CULBERTSON: He appeared in per- 


son. Just as he concluded, I think I 
turned to him and said ‘‘Whom do you 
represent, Senator. McCumber?” And he 


said, “I represent the Louisiana sugar in- 

terests.” 
Chairman 

quent to 


ROBINSON: That 
his retirement 


was subse- 


from the 


Senate, 


Mr. CULBERTSON: The: staff as | left | was it? 


ur 


Mr. CULBERTSON: Yes sir. 


ever had | 


con- | 


pre- | 


inter- | 


the | 


should do. | 


‘ 
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Chairman ROBINSON: He appeared 
then in the capacity of a lawyer? 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: He appeared in the ca- 
pacity of a lawyer, in behalf of the Louis- 
jana sugar interests. Then, the other 
men,—TI do not remember their names, but 
the representatives of the Hawaiian inter- 

l ests, the representative of the Porto Rican 
interests, and the beet sugar interests, 
each arose and confirmed what Snator 
McCumber had said) 

Chairman ROBINSON: The sugar in- 
terests then insisted and urged upon the 
commission that Mr. Glassie be permitted 
to sit in the case? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: That is the fact. 

Chairman ROBINSON: And Mr. Glas- 
sie had taken the attitude that he would 
leave the question of his eligibility to the 
people whose case he was to decide or 
whose case he was to hear? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: Well, I think I 
stated his position accurately on that. 

Chairman ROBINSON: I think there is 
other evidence in the record to that effect. 
| What was your view about the propriety 
| of that proceeding, Mr. Culbertson? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: Well, my theory 
of the commission being as it was, I could 
only have one theory, that such conduct 
was quite improper, just as improper as 
a judge sitting in his own case in a trial. 

Chairman ROBINSON: What is your 
theory of the commission with respect to 
its being quasi-judicial? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: I think !t could not 
be held to be constitutional upon any other 
| theory. Just as soon as you introduce the 
| element of discretion or the representative 
} character, you run counter to the provision 
reference to the delegation of legis- 
You cannot do it. 


with 
lative powers. 


Disqualification for Jury 

As Guide for Commission 

| Chairman ROBINSON: Some argument 
| has been made here and elsewhere to the 
| effect that the duties of a commissioner 
; are merely to find facts, and that there- 
fore there is no judicial element involved 
| in his undertakings. The question of quali- 
fication disqualification of interest ap- 
plies quite forcibly to a juror as it does 
| to a judge, does it not? 





or 


| Mr. CULBERTSON: Quite so. 
Chairman ROBINSON: Is there any 
re reason why juror should assert 
and insist upon a right to pass upon a 
ease in which his own or his family’s in- 
| terest is involved than a judge? 
Mr. CULBERTSON: There not, in 
| my judgment. I think there are quite a 
number of cases on that point. 


mo a 


is 


Chairman ROBINSON: Under the law 
} of most jurisdictions, the eligibility of a 
juror to serve in a case is looked upon 


with suspicions when he insists upon serv- 

ing in a case where a question of his in- 

terest is raised, is it not? 

| Mr. CULBERTSON: That 

experience at the bar. 
Chairman ROBINSON: And, as a matter 

of practice, where the right of peremptory 


has been my 





| 


| challenge 
if ever accepted to serve in a case where 
his interest is believed to exist. 

Mr. CULBERTSON: That is correct. 

Chairman ROBINSON: As a matter of 
public policy it is recognized in all juris- 
| dictions that one who has an interest in 
of a hearing or a trial should 
not sit in a hearing on trial. Is not that 
true? : 
; Mr. CULBERTSON: It is. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Now, with re- 
spect to the extent of the interest, in his 


} the result 


testimony, Mr. Glassie belittled it. He 
{| said it was absurd. You heard his state- 
ment. Do you recall what the interest 


was? 

It is said, and I believe admittedly, that 
!a sugar plantation, the products of which 
had not been very profitable, was owned 
by the family of Mr. Glassie. That 
| by and brothers, and was 
one of the brothers. The 
plantation corporation was 


is, 
his wife her 
| managed by 
| stock of the 
| $200,000. 

Of that stock, I believe Mrs. Glassie 
; owned a par value amounting to $14,400. 
The return the stock had been small 
and some years, I believe, no return what- 
ever had been received. 

Those, I think, constitute the facts with 
| respect to the interest which Mr. Glassie’s 
| family had in sugar production. Upon 
| that state of facts, you and Mr.«#Costigan 
and Mr. Lewis felt that Mr. Glassie should 
not 

He felt 
j} to the 

mine, 
| that 


on 





serve. 

that he should serve and left it 
parties hearing to deter- 
and one side of the controversy said 
they would no opinion, and 
| those representing the sugar producers all 





in the 


express 


| insisted and argued upon the right of Mr. | 


Glassie to sit in the case. Did he serve? 





Mr. CULBERTSON: He did serve. He 
| did serve until he was stopped by Con- 
gress. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Was the matter 


; taken to the President, within your knowl- 


edge, as to the right of Mr. Glassie to 
| serve? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: It was. There were 
several discussions with the President 
about it. I think he had a conference 
| with the whole commission on the sub- 
| ject. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Did you attend 


the conference? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: I did. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Did you discuss 
the matter with the President? 


| Mr. CULBERTSON: We discussed it. 
I do not know whether I can give you 
| the date—we diseussed it on January 20.. 
, I think ail the members of the commis- 
| sion were present at that conference. 
Chairman ROBINSON: Have you a 


memorandum regarding it? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: Yes, I think I have, 
| Senator. I do not have it in my notes 
here, because the substance of it has been 
put into the testimony by Mr. Costigan. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Can you state 
from memory what the discussion was at 
t conference, with approximate accu- 
? You are at entire liberty to refresh 

memory, of course. If you can not 
| do it, you can rely On your memoranda. 

In reaching your conclusion as to the 
| proprieties of the controversy with respect 
| to Mr. Glassie, did you take into considera- 
tion not only the interest which his wife 
owned, but the interest which the brothers 
of his wife owned in the sugar production 
industry, in conjunction with her? 
Mr. CULBERTSON: I 
Senator. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


he 





| 
| 
} 


your 


certainly did, 
And, may I say that thisi effort 


to reduce the size of Mr. Glassie’s interest | 








is recognized, a juror is rarely | 
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AS I sa sh 


in the sugar cane case is a very recent 
development, as far as my memory serves 
me. There was no argument made at the 
time, as far as I can recall, that he was 
entitled to sit because his interest was 
small. 

The interest was admitted. The point 
was that the interest being what it was, he 
anyway had a right to sit. 

Chairman ROBINSON: That the nature 
of the business of the commission Yas 
such that the question of interest could 
not properly arise? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: 
arise. 

Chairman ROBINSON: That was the 
viewpoint as expressed in his testimony by 
Mr. Marvin. 

Mr. CULBERTSON: It was a statistical 
function, and the size of the interest was 
never raised until after the enaciment of 
the amendment to the commission's appro- 
priation by Congress, and when the ques- 
tion of the butter case came up and the 
small interest of Mr. Burgess and Mr. Mar- 
vin and Mr. Glassie in butter were recited 
in the minutes of the commission, and then 
referred to the Comptroller General for an 
opinion. Then the question of the size of 
the interest came up, but as far as I recall, 
never before. 

May I say about the question of whether 
the function of the commission is merely 
to find a fact, let us assume that it is. 
The function of the Court of Claims is to 
find a fact. 

Chairman ROBINSON And the func- 
tion of every juror is to find a fact 

Mr. CULBERTSON: Yes. And_ the 
Court of Claims is supposed to report that 
fact to Congress, but I have never heard 
anybody deny that this well-known judicial 
principle could not be applied to a member 
of the Court of Claims. 

The function of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is to find a fact and apply a 
principle that Congress has laid down, and 
if it is anything more than that, they are 


Yes, it could not 


acting outside of the Constitution. But 
nobody has ever questioned the applica- 
tion of this principle to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission. 

Chairman ROBINSON: The commission 
itself recognizes it scrupulously? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: It 
some notes on the subject. 


does. I have 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Asked as to its Procedure 


Chairman ROBINSON: I shall be glad 
to have them in this connection. 


Senator LA FOLLETTE: As you go on, 
the arrangement of your statement, 
have you summarized the recommendations 
with regard to changes in the statute, if 
any, that you desire to submit for con- 
sideration? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: 
of my testimony, 
subject. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: I do not want 
to divert you on that, but there are some 
other questions I want to ask you. I will 
wait until you reach that point. 

Mr. CULBERTSON: On January 12, 
sioner Meyer of the Interstate Commerce 
sioner Meyor of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The application of this dis- 
qualification by interest rule was the sub- 
ject of the conversation. 

He took the position that its application 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was so much a matter of course that he 
was frankly impatient of any suggestion 
that it was not applicable to commissions 
generally. He cited, at that time, as I re- 
call, a case under Section 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, wherein an _ Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner who had 
been interested in the long-and-short haul 
question with reference to a particular 
locality and then had been subsequently 
named on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, went west to hold some hearings 
under that clause—just public hearings in 
connection with the general case under 
Section 4. He was severely criticized for 
{it and the Commission unanimously dis- 
approved his conduct when he came back, 
and it was not repeated. 

I, at that time, brought to Mr. Meyer's 
attention letter which he had written 
to me on May 11, 1923 and I asked him 
whether he had any objection to my using 
it publicly, and he said he did not. 

That letter was put into the record, I 
believe. I am not sure. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: 
printed in the record. 

Chairman ROBINSON: 
ready gone in, I think. 

Mr. CULBERTSON: Then I spoke to 
Mr. Meyer of Mr. Glassie’s attitude to- 
ward the sugar case in the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and he stated that it would be un- 
thinkable in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a commissioner, under similar 
circumstances, to sit in a case. 

Immediately following my conversation 
with him, I talked with Commissioner 
Lewis, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He told me that he would be 
very glad to write me a letter’ setting 
forth the practice as he knew it in the 
commission. I spoke to him particularly 
of the case of Mr. Burgess. 

That is, a case where a commissioner 
for many years prior to his appointment 
had been the adviser and legislative agent 
of an industry. Commissioner Lewis ex- 
pressed astonishment that a commissioner 
under such circumstances would want to 
sit in a case involving an industry which 
he had represented. 

The letter, which I also have permis- 
sion to publish, from Commissioner Lewis, 
is dated January 14, 1924. There are two 
of these letters and they summarize the 
practice in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on this point. 

Chairman ROBINSON: 
to have them in the record. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 

“Interstate Commerce Commission, 
“Washington.” 


in 


I made, at the end 
a few notes on that 


a 


It has been 


That has al- 


We would like 
' 


“Offices of 
“Ernest I. Lewis, 
“Commissioner. 
“January 14, 1924. 
“Hon. W. S. Culbertson, 
“United States Tariff Commissioner, 
"Washington, D. C. 
“My dear Mr. Culbertson: a. 
“I have been turning over in my mind 
the questions you asked me the other eve- 
ning when we were talking at the Presi- 
dent's reception—that is, the course fol- 
lowed by members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and State regulatory 
commissions if cases in which they. have 

















been interested, or in which they have 
some financial or other direct interest, 
come before their body. 

“First: The regulatory commission laws, 
both federal and state, generally provide 
that members shall not have any financial 
interest in any carrier or public utility 
subject to the regulatory powers which 
they administer. 

It, however, sometimes happens that a 
member of such a commission finds that 
a case coming before the commission of 
which he is a member affects companies 
in which he, or members of his family, 
may have a direct or indirect financial in- 
terest; or there may come before the com- 
mission a case in which he appeared on 
behalf of clients in the past or in which 
persons to whom he may be related, either 
directly or by marriage, have a real inter- 
est in the outcome of the proceeding. 

“It is the unwritten law on this commis- 
sion, and on the Indiana Commission, of 
which I was the chairman for four years, 
that whenever a member of the commis- 
sion has even a remote interest, or con- 
tact, he refrain from participating in the 
hearing and disposition of that matter. 

“I have known commissioners not to 
participate in the hearing of a case be- 
cause of marriage connection with persons 
who had held offiicial position with one of 
the principal parties in interest at the time 
certain policies involved in the issues were 
formulated. Resignations from state com- 
missions have resulted from commissioners 
even inadvertently being guests of men 
who dominate the agencies of public serv- 
ice under regulation. 

“In short, there is meticulous care to 
hold this commission, and the State com- 
missions, far as I know, aloof from 
any suspicion of bias or prejudice. 

I think it is the only safe 
course to pursue. Any other course would, 
undoubtedly, result in the loss of confi- 
dence in the public body; and without con- 
fidence in their disinterestedness, public 
bodies are worse than useless. 

“Sincerely, 
“ERNEST I. LEWIS.” 


so 


“Personally, 


Commissioner Lewis Called 
Attention to Typical Case 
“Interstate Commerce Commission. 
“Washington. 
“Offices of 
“Ernest I. 
“Commissioner. 


Lewis. 


“January 14, 1924. 


“Mr. Culbertson: 
“The attached, which I sent to our Chair- 


man on Saturday, is typical of many such | 


requests for substitution of another Com- 
missioner. 

“In this instance attorneys and certain 
officers of the companies are friends of 
mine and have talked to me rather too 
freely, so I think it better to let some other 
Commissioner sit in the case. 

“LEWIS.” 
“January 12, 1924, 

“Memorandum to Chairman Hall: 
“Dear Brother Hall: 

“T note that on January 209 there is set 
for argument before Division 1, Docket 
No. 13796, Public Service Commission of 
Indiana v. Ann Arbor R. R. 

“While perhaps there would be no im- 
propriety in my considering this case as 
a member of Division 1, nevertheless, in 
view of the fact that I have been impor- 
tuned to a greater or less extent by both 
parties to this litigation, I think it advisa- 


| ble that some other Commissioner be sub- 


stituted to act in my stead in its disposi- 


| tion. 


to make such ar- 


“T will thank 
rangements as may be necessary. 
“LEWIS.” 
You Started to ask 


you 


Mr. CULBERTSON: 
me a question about that conference of 
January 10. Did you care to ask me any 


further questions about that? 

Chairman ROBINSON: What conference 
was that? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: The conference of 
the whole Commission with the President, 
which has been fully set forth in the tes- 


timony thus far given. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Have you a 
memorandum respecting it? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: Yes. It was my 


memorandum, but as I say, Mr. Costigan 
has practically put in the whole memoran- 
dum. 

Chairman ROBINSON: 
sire, need not go further into that. 
Before leaving that, however, about how 
long was this controversy about the right 
of Mr. to in the sugar case 
pending before the Commission? Several 
months? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: 
appointed in March, 1923, as I recall it, 
and that was about the time the sugar 
case started, and discussions began in the 
commission a very short time after that. 

I cannot remember just the occasion 
when it first came up in the commission, 
but I think it was over the appointment 
of certain experts who were to assist in 
this investigation, and there was a desire 
to get some accountants from Louisiana 


Unless you de- 


you 


Glassie sit 


Mr. Glassie was 


to come up and work on the case. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Did the Presi- 
dent in your hearing express himself as to 
the question? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: The President's 
position about his relation to the rule was 
that he had no jurisdiction or no power 
under the law to change the 
members of the Tariff Commission. He 
told me that he had been advised by his 
legal advisers on that point, and, as I 
stated before, on one occasion he expressed 
disapproval of Mr. Glassie’s participation 
in the sugar case, but he said: 

“If he goes ahead and insists on sitting, 
I cannot see what I can do about it.” 

Chairman ROBINSON: Did the com- 
mission undertake to make a rule about it? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: We did, Senator. 
Three of the four members Of the commit- 
tee on procedure prepared a_ resolution 
which I think already has been submitted 
to the committee, and it was voted down, 
three to three. 

Chairman ROBINSON: 
vote? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: 
I have given. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Mr. Glassie him- 
self voted on that question? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: Mr. Glassie 
self voted on that question, of course. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: You said that 
the President, at One time, expressed dis- 
of Mr. Glassie’s sitting, but 

he had been advised that 


How was that 


Just the same as 


him- 


approval 
stated that 


| 
powers of 





; the White House, did you? 








| of 





he | dent 





Counsel for Industry in America 


Upheld Commissioner's Right to Sit 





President Harding Quoted as Disapproving Atti- 
tude of Mr. Glassie, Expressing Doubt of 


Power to Interfere. 





sequent to that, may I presume, Mr. Mar 
vin delivered a message to the commission 
in effect, that the President would back 
up Mr. Glassie in doing his duty as he 
saw it. 

Mr. CULBERTSON: Yes. That was the 
early morning meeting of January 15. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: Did you ques- 
tion the accuracy of that report? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: I do not think 
the minutes show that TI officially did, but 
I think I read on the first day of my testi- 
mony that brief note that I made at the 
time, right after the meeting. I have 
tried to show in my papers that I was 
quite continuously in touch with the Pres- 
ident at this time, and I felt that I knew 
something about his views on that sub- 
ject. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: Did you bring 
to his attention the fact that that message 
had been delivered to the Commission? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: No, 
because immediately after that meeting 
we plunged into the public hearing on 
sugar, and for over a week, we were en- 
gaged in that; and then, as I indicated 
before, events moved rapidly towards the 
solution of the problem by Congress itself. 


Senator LA FOLLETTE: of 


I never did, 


In view 


| the fagt that you were in such constant 


contact with the President, was there any 
reason why you thought it was not proper 


for you to bring to his attention the use 


| which had been made of his name in this 
| controversy? 


Mr. CULBERTSON: Well, it was a 
rather delicate situation,“ think you will 
admit that, Senator. Here an oral 
statement made by the Chairman of the 
commission, and I did not feel like ques- 
tioning the accuracy of his statement, al- 
though in conversation with Mr. Costigan 
and Mr. Lewis, we did raise some ques- 
tion as to whether it had been properly 
stated. 

I do not think I ever left any doubt in 
the President's mind as to what my posi- 
tion on the subject He understood 
that I disapproved most emphatically of 
that sort of conduct. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: You did not 
bring that question to the attention of the 
President's secretary or anyone else at 
I mean the 


Was 


was. 


question of this message? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: No, I did 
confined myself to making this 
I read it: 

“I do not believe 
properly reflects 
President's 


not. I 
note, as 


that this statement 
and summarizes. the 

and I think it was 
a serious mistake for Marvin to attempt 
to state the President's position on the 
files and records of the Tariff Commission. 
It may some day come out and cause con- 
siderable embarrassment.” 

During the spring and early summer of 
1924, the staff of the Tariff Commission 
was, of course, occupied with a diversity 
investigations, and such decisions as 
were keep those investiga- 
tions moving were made at regular com- 
mission meetings. After May 23, 1924, 
however, Mr. Glassie did not participate 
in the discussions of the sugar case, and 
it.was, therefore, possible to make 
progress toward the final completion of 
the report in that case, 

There were, at this time, frequent efforts 
made to bring other matters to the atten- 
tion of the Commission and occupy our 
time with cases which were less advanced, 
and in all cases, I took a very positive 
position with reference to those cases, my 
position being that while I was not op- 
posed to their going ahead in a reasonable 
way, I was not willing that any of them 
should in any way interfere with the prog- 
ress of the sugar case. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: Do you take 
up in your statement the message which 
Chairman Marvin delivered with regard to 
butter? 


position 


necessary to 


some 


Doubt Cast on Version 
Of Presidential Message 


Mr. CULBERTSON: I just had a note 
of it here, but it was pretty well covered 
in Mr. Costigan’s testimony, and the only 
memorandum which I have on that case 
was, I think, published by him in his tes- 
timony. It states my position with refer- 
ence to the message which was delivered. 

Senator’ LA FOLLETTE: Mr. Costigan 
Stated that he doubted the complete accu- 
racy of that message and that, as the min- 
utes show, he endeavored to secure trans- 
mission of that message in writing. Did 
you believe at that time that a message 
of that importance should be transmitted 
to the commission in writing? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: I did, and I think 
a majority of the commission felt that 
way. I think the record is pretty full of 
that whole question, Senator. The only 
reason I hesitate is because I want to be 
certain that my statements are in accord 
with the record as presented; but my posi- 
tion is pretty fully stated in that memo- 
randum which I think is already published. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: Nothing has 
occurred since then to change your atti- 
tude? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: No. The memo- 
randum related, as I recall, to my inter- 
pretation of this statement submitted by 
Mr. Marvin. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: But that was 
a contemporaneous memorandum. Noth- 
ing has occurred since then to change 
your position with regard to the matter? 

Mr. CULBERTSON: None whatever, 
no sir. 

Speaking for myself at least, there was 
no intention to make work on the sugar 
case an excuse for delaying other cases 
ready for final action by the commission. 
One of the least meritorious cases before 
the commission related to sodium nitrite. 

I was very doubtful whether the public 
interest in this case warranted an increase 
in duty and I found later that the Presi- 
himself had some doubts as to 


had no power to prevent his silting. Sub- | whether he should increase the duty. 





———— TSF 


On May 6, 1924, the President asked me 
to come to see him about this sodium ni- 
trite case. We had made a report to the 
President recommending the maximum in- 
crease of duty in that case. The decision 


of the commission was unanimous, al- 
though there was some division, as usual, 
in the interpretation of the law. 

The President at that time showed @ 
discriminating attitude toward the tariff 
problem. He said that he had some doubts 
as to whether he ought to sign a procla- 
mation increasing the duty on sodium ni- 
trite. He it 


would have on the consumer, and indicated 


asked me about the effect 


that he had some doubt as to whether the 
public interest warranted him in proclaime 
would benefit one or 
two small producers. 


ing a duty which 
He wished me to advise him as to what 
the public interest in the case called for, 


I stated for him the arguments on both 


. 


in this case he was warranted in issuing 


sides and finally told him that I though 


the proclamation. 
The would 


burden the consumers, and in this case 
the foreign producers in Norway not only 
refused to give their costs of production 
figures, but fought the case vigorously in 
the courts, trying to obstruct the commis- 
sion's action; and I thought that the proc- 
lamation would be the nature of a 
notice to foreign interests that they could 
not defeat the operation of an American 
law by refusing information and by em- 
ploying our courts for obstructionist pur- 
poses. 

The President signed the proclamation 
while I was there, and asked me to pre- 
pare the press release. I went back with 
the press release about 6 o’clock that after- 
noon, and went over it, both with Mr. 
Slemp and the President, and they ap- 
proved it, and the proclamation was issued 
and the press statement released. 

In the meantime, the wheat report of 
the Tariff Commission had been published. 
It was studied assiduously by representa- 
tives of the sugar industry. They saw 
that the application of the same princi- 
ples to the facts in the sugar case meant 
a decrease in duty. I believe there is no 
better evidence available than this to 
prove that the findings of the Tariff Com- 
mission in the sugar case were sound. 


duty, I said, not seriously 


in 


It was about this time that I had my 
conference at the office of Senator Smoot. 
The date is May 24, 1924. 

This memorandum has been published 
two or three times without my approval 
If the committee desires an authorized 
edition, I will put it in the record. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Very well. 
will be very glad to have an authorized 
issue. Does it differ in any way from the 
other memorandum? 


Mr. CULBERTSON: I have not com- 
pared it word for word. This is the origi- 
nal. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Let it go in the 
record. 


Mr. Culbertson Reviews 
Interview With Sugar Men 


(The memorandum is as follows:) 

“May 24, 1924. 
“Contemporary Memorandum. 

“About 9:30 this morning Senator Smoot 
called my office and asked to speak to me. 
I was not in, but at home. I was advised 
of Senator Smoot's call and of his desire 
to have me call him up, which I did very 
soon afterwards. 

“Senator Smoot stated that yesterday 
there was gathered in his office 12 or 14 
members of Congress and a representative 
of the sugar interests and that they were 
discussing the investigation of the sugar 
industry made by the Tariff Commission. 
Senator Smoot said that certain state- 
ments were made concerning my attitude 
in the investigation and that he had told 
those present that he did not care to take 
time to discuss the matter with them in 
my absence and that he would, therefore, 
ask me to be present at a meeting the 
next day and state whether or not the 
Statements made concerning my attitude 
were or were not true. 

“He 
held at 
asked me 
Senator 


said that this meeting was to be 
10:00 o'clock this morning and 
if I could present. I told 
Smoot that I was not willing ‘to 
be tried by the sugar interests,’ but that 
I should be very glad to come to his office 


and talk the situation over. 


be 


“T reached Senator Smoot's office about 
10:00 o'clock, and had a brief conversa- 
tion with him alone. He spoke of his con- 
nection with the enactment of the flexi- 
ble tariff provision and of the relation 
which I had with him at the time this 
section was heing considered by the com- 
mittee and in Congress. 


He said that the sugar interests were 
disturbed over the possibility of our bas- 
ing our findings on the average of a period 
of years. He suggested that there was a 
hostility toward me based on a fear that T 
might not be entirely fair to the sugar 
producing interests of the country. 


“TI made no answer to these suggestions 
except to say in substance that I would 
hear what they had to offer and that my 
only interest in the subject was to dis- 
charge my duties as required by law. Sen- 
ator Smoot’s attitude toward me was very 
courteous and after a brief conversation 
together we went, at his request, to the 
conference room in the Senate Office build- 
ing just opposite Smoot’s private office. 


The full text of the testimony given 
at the hearings before the select com- 
mittee to investigate the Tariff Com- 
mission will be continued in the issue 
of June 12. 
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, Exports Reported 


Exceeding Imports 


$38,000,000 in May 


Department of Commerce An- 
nounces First Favorable Trade 


Balance This Year. 
Totals for Month Show 


Decline From April Figures 


Estimates for ‘Eleven Months 
Place Exports at $4,414,901,173, 


Imports at $4,126,752,722. 





Exports exceeded 
by $38,000,000, giving the United States 
a favorable balance of trade for the first 
the 


merce announced in 


during May imports 


time this year, Department of Com- 
a 


Both 
ports, however, declined from the preced- 


preliminary report 


Issued June 15. exports and im- 


tng month, a seasonal tendency, with the 
decline more marked in the case of im- 
ports. 


May exports totaled $356,000,000 and im- 
ports $318,000,000. 
pare with April exports of $387,847,074 and 


These figures com- 


imports of $397,942,983, an unfavorable 
balance of about $10,000,000. 
These figures reveal that despite the 


%:avorable trade balance for the month, the 
United States suffered a drop in foreign 
trade. May exports were $32,000,000 
than they were in April. May imports, 
amounting to $318,000,000, were nearly 
$80,900,000 less than the imports in April. 

n May, 1925, United States exports were 
$370,945,110 and imports $327,518,721, 
favorable balance of $43,426,389. 

Drop in Cotton Exports. 

The Department of Commerce, explain- 
ing the $32,000,000 drop in exports from 
April, stated that more than half the May 
decline in exports was caused by de- 
crease of almost $19,000,000 in the value 
of cotton exports, resulting chiefiy from 
lower prices and the fact that this is about 
the end of the cotton shipping season. 

The May imports were nearly $80,000,000 

than April imports, it stated, 

partly because of declines American 
takings of foreign controlled 
products. 

As a consequence of further declines in 
both quantity and price of crude rubber 
imports, their value decreased more than 
$10,000,000 in May when compared with 
April, and their value was only about half 
as great as in January. The average im- 
port price of crude rubber during?’ May 
was 55 cents a pound against 62 cepts in 
April, in March, 80 in February and 
76 in January. In May, 1925, the average 
import price of rubber was 37 cents. 

Coffee imports were $9,000,000 in 
May than in April as a result of the de- 

crease of about one-third in their quantity, 
and there were also sharp declines in the 
imports of jute and burlaps. The import 
price of coffee remained at about 22 tents 
per pound throughout the current year. 
Trade for 11 Months Declines. 

May is the eleventh month of the fiscal 
year, and preliminary Department of 
Commerce estimates place the exports for 
the 11 months at $4,414,901,173 and im- 
ports at $4,126,752,722, a favorable balance 
o(€ $288,148,451. For the 11 months ending 
7 ? 1925, exports amounted to $4,541,- 
233,389, and imports to $3,498,912,640, 
favorable balance 6f $1,042,320,749. 

The report also shows that May exports 
of gold amounted to $9,342,927 and imports 
to $2,934,665, an excess of $6,408,262 in 
exports. In May, 1925, the exports of gold 
amounted to $13,389,967, and imports to 
$11,392,837, or an export excess of $1,997,- 
130. For the 11 months ending with May, 
the gold trade balance is $110,092,931 in 
exports and $191,846,399 in imports. 

May exports of silver amounted to -$7,- 
930,810, and imports to $4,860,784, an ex- 
port balance of $3,070,026. 
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In May, 1925, 
the silver figures were $6,535,761 in ex- 
ports and $3,390,180 in imports. For the 


11 months ending with May there were 
$9%,003,806 in exports and $63,751,766 in 
imports, an export balance of $26,252,030. 


Criticizes Choice of Stone 
To Mark Soldiers’ Graves 








The proposed use of: Carrara marble to 
mark the graves of American victims of 
the World War in France was criticized by 
Representative Knutson (Rep.) of St. 
Cloud, Minn., in the House on June 15. 
He said he did not wish to criticize the 
World War Battle Monuments 
sion, but he thought their decision ‘‘doubt- 
ful wisdom.” 


Commis- 


“Carrara is the softest of all : 


he said, “suitable only for interior work. 
The commission should consult the Bureau 
of Standards. I am sure they would 
unce their decision then.” 

He.said another consideration was the 
fact that Carrara is a foreign stone. 


marbles,’ 


“We should use American stone, 
ried by American hands, to mark 
American graves,” he said. 


quar- 
our 


Urges Law Allowing Reunion 
Of Immigrant Families 


Representative Dickstein (Dem.), 
York city, spoke in favor of enactment 
of amendatory legislation so’as to pernyét 
reunion of separated immigrant families 
in cases where the husband or father re- 
sides in this country apart from his family 
abroad, at a meeting of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization 
held June 15. 


Mr. Dickstein would extend the privilege 
of allowing immigrants to bring their fam- 
ilies from abroad only to those who could 
furnish the Government satisfactory proof 
that they were financially able in each 
case to provide adequately for a wife and 
children, and only those who were recorded 
as bona fide entrants to the United States 
prior to July 1, 1924. 


New 





Bids Asked on Rivet Seals. 

The purchasing agent of the Post Office 
Department has issued proposals for bids 
fon 1,500,000 tin band lead rivet seals, to 
be packed in boxes, suitable for reship- 
ment, of 1,000 seals each. The bids will 
4 opened June 23, the proposals stated, 
@n prices in 1,000 lots. 


he 
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Two Transport Companies 
Designated to Carry Mail 





In order number 302,15% the Hudson 
Transit Corporation instead of the New- 
burgh Public Service Corporation has been 
recognized by the Post Office Department 
as in performance of service between New- 
burgh and Walden, New York. 

The Department in order numbered 301,- 
141 extended the service now per- 
formed by the Worcester Consolidated 
Street Railway Company from North Ox- 
ford, via Oxford, to Webster, Massachu- | 
setts. The department’s orders explained 
that these lines transport the mails be- 
tween the points named. 


has 


Claims for Refund 
Still Held Valid on 


Community Taxes 


Solicitor of Internal Revenue 
Holds Cases Not Jeopardized 
by New Act. 








Claims for refund based on amended re- 
turns on the community propery basis for 
1924 and prior years, which were pending 
at the time the Revenue Act of 1926 took 
effect are not jeopardized by section 1212 
of that act, A. W. Gregg, solicitor of In- 
has ruled. 


ternal Revenue, The opinion 


claims on the com- 
filed before Feb- 
ruary 26, filed after that date 
and they will considered therefore on 


serves to 
munity property 


segregate 
basis, 
and those 
be 








the bases of the provisions of the two acts. 

Mr. Gregg's opinion, in full, follows: 

The opinion of this office is requested 
as to the effect of section 1212 of the 
eune Act of 1926 upon claims which were 
based upon amended returns made upon 
the community property which 
claims were pending at the time the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926 effect. 

Decisions Are Cited. 

Treasury Decision 3071 (C. B. 3, 221) 
Treasury Decision 3138 (C. B. 4, 238) 
authorized taxpayers domiciled in Arizona, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Texas, and Washington to make returns 
upon the community property basis, upon 
the theory that income which was subject 
to the community under the laws of those 
States became community income simul- 
taneously with its receipt. The rule laid 
down the above Treasury decisions 
was incorporated in article 31 of Regula- 
tions 62 and 65. 

Section 1212 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
, 


tev- 


basis, 


took 


and 


by 


provides: 

1212 
January 1, 
in the 
vested 


Sec. Income for any period before 
1925, of a marital community 
income of which the wife has a 
interest as distinguished from an 
expectancy, shall be held to be correctly 
returned if returned by the to 
whom the income belonged under the State 
law applicable to such marital communijty 
for such period. Any spouse who elected 
so to return such income shall not be en- 
titled to any credit or refund on the ground 
that such income should have been re- 
turned by the other spouse. 


spouse 


No Jeopardy Seen. 

the opinion of this office the effect 
of section 1212 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
to validate for 1924 and-—prior years 
Treasury Decisigns 3071 and 3138 and ar- 
ticle 31 of Regulations 62 and 65. In other 
there was not specific provision 
any of the prior revenue acts which 
would permit a taxpayer domiciled in the 
State in which either spouse had an 
mediate vested interest in income recog- 
nized by the laws of such States as com- 
munity income to make returns upon the 
community basis. Section 1212 of the Rev- 
enue Aet of 1926 recognizes the right of 
taxpayers domiciled in “community prop- 
erty”) States to make returns upon the 
community basis in1924 and prior “years. 
That being true, it follows that claims 
based upon the community property basis 
for 1924 and prior years, which were pend- 
ing at the time the Revenue Act of 1926 
took effect, are not jeopardized by section 
1212 of that act. 


In 
is 
words, 
in 


im- 


Sale of Barracks 
At Discount Proposed 


War Department Offers Post to 
Veterans’ Bureau at $1,000.- 
000 Reduction. 





The War Department has again stated 
its policy of willingness to transfer prop- 
erties to other branches of the Govern- 
ment, if adequate compensation is made, 
according to an announcement of June 15, 
regarding Whipple Barracks, Arizona, now 
being used by the Veterans’ Bureau. The 
Department states that it is willing to give 
the Veterans’ Bureau a 50 per eent reduc- 
tion, but must have some such compensa- 
tion, as it needs the money for the Army 
housing program. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 





The Secretary of (War has informed the 
Veterans’ Bureau that it has no intention 
of reoccupying Whipple Barracks, Arizona, 
and furthermore, that it has no objection 
to contemplated improvements being made 
on that reservation by the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. At the same time, the War Depart- 
ment feels that this valuable military res- 
ervation should not be transferred to the 
Veterans’ Bureau unless a_ reasonable 
amount is transferred to the Military Post 
Construction Fund authorized by the Act 
of March 12, 1926. 

Although plant is valued at over 
$2,000,000, the War Department would en- 
tertain an offer from the Veterans’ Bureau 
for half that amount, if the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau feels that it should“have a title to 
reservation. The Secretary of War has 
made it clear that the War Department 
has no intention whatever of asking the 
Veterans’ Bureau to vacate Whipple Bar- 
racks so long as it may be needed as a 
hospital for the rehabilitation of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau patients. 


the 





Gate on Dam Completed. 

At McKay Dam, Umatilla irrigation proj- 
ect, in Oregon, concrete work on the spill- 
way gate was completed in May, according 
to the Bureau of Reclamation, Department 

| of the ‘Interior, 





Army Bakery That -Can Turn 





The art of breadmaking was ranked highest in 
the estimation of Army colonels in a recent ques- 
tionnaire as to the relative importance of the 500 
trades taught in the United States Army. Cooking 
was first with almost all the lists, and bread baking 
was ranked as the artistocracy of that occupation. 

The Quartermaster Corps of the Army has, at 








in Washington, 
producing more 


is 32,000 pound 


16, 1926. 





Out 1,000 Loaves Daily 





Copyright, 1926, by Harris & Ewing. 


Washington Barracks, near the Army War College 


a huge model bakery capable of 
than 1,000 loaves of bread a day 


for use by the various army units near Washington. 
The capacity of the plant, which is illustrated here, 
s a month, althought at present it 
is baking only about 16,000 pounds. 





Changes in Tariffs and Taxes 
Announced for Foreign Countries 


Spain Imposes Levy on Luxuries; FranceIncreases 
Export Duty on Poultry and Cheese. 


Tariff changes by 


to 


foreign governments 


are reported the Department of Com- 


merce by its representatives abroad as 


among the most important foreign develop- 
ments affecting trade. Reports announced 
June 15 included: 
tariff 
public hearings. 


Canadian advisory board begins 
New luxury tax decreed by Spain. 


Spain imposes restrictions and higher 
duties on imports of vegetable oils. 

France changes export duties on cer- 
tain goods. 

Norway restricts use of imitation leather 
and cardboard in footwear. 

Many apply for German export insur- 
ance, 

Lithuania repeals turnover tax. 

Norwegian grain monopoly discontinued. 

Norwegian labor conflict settled. 

Canadian Board Meets. 

The Canadian Tariff Advisory Board, ap- 
pointed as a part of the legislative pro- 
gram outlined by the governor general at 
the opening of the Canadian Parliament 
to held 


changes 


last January, has begun public 
hearings in 


on application for 


duties drawbacks, according to 

port from Assistant Trade 

T. R. Wilson at Ottawa. 
The 


bers, 


or a rTe- 


Commissioner 


board 
the Rt. 


Donald 


of three 
P. 
Gordon McKenzie, 
uM. 3B. 


secretary. 


is composed mem- 


Hon. George Graham, 


chairman; and 


Alfred Lambert. McKinnon has 
The 
of the board are to make a careful study 
of the tariff affect 


of the tariff and allied factors on industry 


been appointed purposes 


and revenue, and the 


and agriculture; to conduct hearings on 


applications or appeals submitted by _ in- 
dividuals or concerns for modifications 
the duties affecting specified 

make investigations with regard 
products, and report is findings or recom- 
to the minister of finance. 
The board is authorized to call upon mem- 
of permarfent government 
ments and to engage experts to assist in 


its work. 


in 
products; 

to such 
mendations 


bers depurt- 


Appeals for increased protection for steel 
products and for removal of the drawback 
given the automobile industry were heard 
at the meeting May 26. The first appeal 
came from steel interests which made ap- 
plication for a duty Of 35 per cent ad va- 
lorem on alloy steel under the general 
; preferential tariffs and for an increase 
in the duty on pig iron from $2.50 to $5 
net ton, on steel or iron billets from $2.50 
to $7. 

On May application made 
an increase in the duty on epsom salts or 
for the granting of a bounty by the Ca- 
nadian government on the development 
of deposits of salts in British Columbia. 
In the of both steel products. and 
epsom salts, representatives from consum- 
ing interests opposed higher protection. 

Hearings were to be held by the Boatd 
on June 15, when consideration was given 
to applications for a reduction in the duty 
on pumps, pipes, cylinders and pump rods; 
for a protective duty on player-piano music 
rolis, and for a reduction on the duty on 
nail keg cooperate. 

Spain’s New Luxury Tax. 

A luxury tax of not more than 5 per 
cent ad valorem is to be imposed on the 
importation or sale of luxury articles, 
commodities or services in Spain, effective 
July 1, 1926, according to a recent royal 
decree, Assistant Trade Commissioner M. 
D. Hester at Madrid advises. On imported 
luxury goods the tax will be collected at 
he time the import duties are paid. 

The following are to be cvonsidered 
articles, commodities or services of luxury 


27 was for 


case 





which a decorative luxury end 
only; and (b) those which, though neces- 
sities, or at least useful, must con- 
sidered luxuries, either on account of the 
high cost of the materials of which they 
are composed, or on acocunt of their high 


price for sale consumption. 


serve or 


be 


or 

The Ministry of the Treasury 1s to pub- 
lish annually a list of articles, commodi- 
ties, and services which will be subject to 


this tax. Objections to certain articles 
being placed on this list may be filed 
within fifteen days following its pub- 
lication. ™ 


The Gacota de Madrid for May 25 pub- 
lishes the list of articles which 
be subject to a luxury tax of 5 per cent 


are to 


ad valorem for the period from July 1, 
1926, to June 30, 1927, subject to any re- 
Visions Which may be made as a result 


of protests. the articles included 
in the present list are: 
boats; billiard 
dolls and games, 


Among 


Motor 
jong, 
radio 


sets, chess, maj 
fishing accessories, 
automatic 
and 
and 


uecessories, pianos, 
nolas, phonographs electric organs: 
jewelry; cameras photographic ap- 
paratus such as are acquired for registered 
industrial or use; new 
luxurious automobiles and touring cars 
having up to 8 seats; priced from 10,000 
pesetas for the complete automobile, from 
7,000 pesetas for chassis, from 6,000 
pesetas for bodies, from 100 pesetas 
for accessories; trunks, priced from 300 
pesetas, suitcases, from 150 pesetas, and 
hand bags and other traveling 
from 10 pesetas; clothing, shoes, 
haberdashery, bed table linen 
carpets above specified prices; chandeliers, 
lamps, above specified 
prices; toilet and perfumery articles, from 
20 pesetas per piece; and decorated wall 
paper. 


pia- 


professional or 


and 


articles, 
hats, 
and 


lamp shades, etc., 


@Spanish Oil Restrictions. 
royal decree of June 8, extending 
to the oil industry, the 
Spanish Government prohibits the importa- 
tion of the 
vleaginous mixture of 
seed and limits use of cocoanut 
oil in industrial purposes, according to a 
cablegram from Commercial Attache C. H. 
Cunningham at Madrid. 


By a 
protectic olive 


vegetable oils and refining of 
the 


the 


seeds or olixe 


oils, 


This decree also fixes the second column 
duty on (item 896) copra at 5 gold pesetas 
(formerly 1) per 100 gross kilos; on (item 
800) siecative liquid vegetable 
as linseed. hemp, walnut, rapeseed, castor, 
ete., at 60 gold pesetas (formerly 50) per 
100 gross kilos; and on nonsiceative liquid 
vegetable oils, such as sweet almond, pea- 
nut, colza, 
except oil, at 
merly 54) per 100 

Second column 
items 


oils, 





cottenseen, corn, sesame, ctc., 


50 gold pesetas _(for- 
Rross 


ovile 
kilos, 

rates of duty the 
to goods from the 
Upited States and all other countries en- 
titled to 


on 


above apply 


most-favored-nation treatment. 
French Export Changes. 

The French export duties on poultry # 
pigeons, eggs, cheese and butter have 
been increased and new export duties have 
been established on salted meat and rab 
bit, according to a decree of May 13, states 
a report from Eugene A. Masuret of the 
oflice of the trade commissioner at Paris. 

The new export duties are: Poultry 
and pigeons, alive (except carrier pigeons) 
and dressed, and rabbits, dressed, 80 per 
cent ad valorem; live rabbits, 20 per cent 
ad valorem; salted meat, 15 per cent ad 
valorem; poultry eggs, 40 per cent ad 
valorem; cheese (except Roquefort; ‘“‘Blue”’ 
from Auvergne/and Jura, and Manster), 
25 per cent ad Nalorem; and butter, 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Norway Rules on Footwear. 

A royal decree effective June 7 prohibits 
virtually all use of cardboard and imita- 
tion leather in the manufacture and im- 
portation of footwear in Norway, according 
to a cablegram from Commercial Attache 
H. Sorensen at Copenhagen. 

The Norwegian decree provides that all 


@ for the collection of this tax: (a) Those | footwear imported into Norway must be 


such | 


marked “Undenlansk’’ (Foreign), and must 
war 
cardboard. 


further be marked if containing no 
imitation leather If the 
imported footwear contains Such materials 


or 


in the very limited classes and quantities 
permitted under the then it 
marked “B.”’ Similar decrees 
been in force in, Sweden and Denmark for 
some time. 


must 
have 


decree, 
be 


German Export Insurance. 
The German Export Credit Plan, evolved 
for the purpose of stimulating the export 
movement of German products, has reached 
the stage where 20 applications for credit 
insurance under the 10,000,000 mark credit 
already have accepted by the 
ernment Credit Committee, according 
R. Eldridge of the European Division of 
the Department of Commerce. 
The plan in question involves a 


been 
to 


w,000,- 





Gov- } 


| 
| 





| denied that 
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000 mark credit for export guarantees to 


all countries, and a credit guarantee on 
300,000,000 marks of total shipments to 
Russia exclusively, of which 150,000,000 


marks is guaranteed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Applications for insurance un- 
der the plan have been received from many 
the textilé, 
electri¢al indus- 


sources, especially from iron 


lately the 
for 


working, and 
tries. The 
credits on exports South 
Balkans, in 
Western Europe and England. 


cover 
the 
to 


insurance 
America, 


requests 

to 

Turkey, and some cases, 
Lithuania Repeals Tax. 

The Lithuanian which 
amaqunted to 1.2 per cent of the turnover 
of all and industrial enter- 
prises, was repealed on March 10 by the 
Lithuanian Parliament, state advices from 
Commercial Attache C. J. Hayer, at Riga, 
Latvia. The bill annulling this tax is re- 
troactive and is effective as of January 1, 
1926. 

The Government 
nopoly has been discontinued by a law just 
from 

Co- 


be- 


turnover tax, 


commercial 


Norwegian grain mo- 


passed, according to a cablegram 
Commercial Attache H. at 
penhagen. The date on which this law 
comes effective is still undecided. 

The labor in 
commenced during the latter part of April 
With the failure of the government arbi- 
trator to bring about a 
tween employers and 
settled, according to a cable from Commer- 
cial Attache H. Sorensen. 

A 17 per cent reduction 
cepted and work was resumed on June 


Sorensen 


confliets Norway, which 


compromise be- 


laborers, has been 


wage was ac- 

9. 
Many of Norway's important industries, in- 
cluding mining, shipbuilding, shop, textiles, 
footwear, and also the building trade, were 


affected by the strike. 





Hearings Announced 
On Traffie in Liquor 


Mr. La Guardia’s Witness Will 
Give Testimony Before House 
Committee. 


The House Committee on Alcoholic 
uor Traffic voted on June 15 to commerce 
hearings, in its investigation of prohibition 


Liq- 


enforcement, the morning of June 16. The 
first witness to be called is a man known 
as “William Caine,”’ brought here by Rep- 


resentative LaGuardia (Soc.), N. Y. 
According to Mr. LaGuardia, the witness 

will describe financial 

legging rings, 


operations of boot- 
with the idea of showing that 
banks in six large cities are directly finane- 
ing the business. 

The investigation by the House Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic 
some weeks ago. week Representa- 
tive LaGuardia that had 
been ‘refused a hearing for his witness, and 


Committee was abandoned 
Tyast 


announced he 


that he would hold a hearing on June 16, 
himself. 
Following this announcement, the com- 


mittee met June 15 and voted to hold the 
hearing itself. Representative Hudson 
(Rep.), Mich., chairman of the commjstec, 
Mr. LaGuardia had been re- 
fused a hearing. 


Railroad Mergers 


| 


" 
Would Mean Savings, 


Committee Is Told ‘ 


Alfred P. Thom Renews Pleas 


for Passage of Parker 
Consolidation Bill. 


Affirms Right of Congress 
To Grant Needed Authority 





Declares State Charters Can Be 
Broadened, If They Are Held 








| Inadequate. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the 
Association of Railway Executives, con- 
tinued his testimony before the House 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on June 15 on the Parker railroad 
consolidation bill. 

While the possibilities of economies in 
railroad operation are likely to be greatly 
exaggerated, Mr. Thom said, yet there 
ways in which substantial sav- 
ings effected through consolida- 
tion. He referred, as an example, to the 
| testimony given by J. J. Bernet, president 
of the New Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway, before the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission, to the effect that the proposed 
Nickel ‘Plate unification would result in 
a saving of $6,000,000 a year in operating 
expenses. 

Other possibilities of savings to result 
from consolidations, Mr. Thom®said, are 
the shipping of freight by the shortest 
| routes, the avoidance of congestion by the 
use of alternative gateways, the consolida- 
tion of terminals and soliciting offices, and 
great savings in interline accounting. 

Discusses Legal Questions. 

Mr. Thom next took up the legal ques- 
tions involved in consolidation, saying that 
Congress undoubtedly has power to confer 
chartered by State au- 
thority power to engage in consolidations 
though such authority was con- 
ferred by the State chartering the corpora- 
tion and even in the face of State laws or 
State constitutions prohibiting consolida- 
tions. 

If 


| the power 
| merce, and 


are many 


may be 


York, 





on corporations 


even no 


is a valid exercise of 
Congress to regulate com- 

contended that it is, he 
Congress may do anything 
out a policy of con- 


consolidation 

of 
he 

that 


to 


argued 
ecessary carry 
| solidation. 
He Gited many court decisions sustaining 
of Congress which conferred addi- 
powers State railroad corpora- 
tions not conferred by their charters. He 
referred to the Union Pacific Railroad as 
a conspicuous example of a State corpora- 
| tion whose present system is largely the 
| product of powers conferred by acts of 
| Congress, including the consolidation of 
| several separate companies. 
| 
| 


acts 


| tional on 


~The hearing was adjourned to June 17, 
| when Mr. Thom is expected to return for : 
questioning by members of the committee, 
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now a reader calls us “The national town meeting. 


This is what he says: 


national town meeting, and you and I know that the town 


democracy and self-government.” 


Our own readers supply us with slogans. One reader gave 
Another reader said 


And 
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“The United States Daily is the greatest educator in 
American Government and citizenship that exists today. 
It enables every interested citizen to participate in the 


and always has been, the only real school of 


A felicitous phrase. We intend.to try to merit it at all 


times. 
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HE Senate reassembled at 12 
meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The Secretary (Edwin P. Thayer) 
read the following communication: 

United States Senate, 
President Pro Tempore, 
Washington, D.C, June 14, 1926. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the 
Senate, I appoint Hon. Frank B. Willis, 
a Senator from the State of Ohio, to 
perform the duties of the Chair this 
legislative day. 

GEO. H. MOSES, 
President pro term pore. 

Mr. WILLIS (Rep.), Ohio, thereupon 
took the chair as Presiding Officer. 

= i * 

Mr. CURTIS, Kans. (Rep.): Mr. 
President, IZ suggest the absence -of a 
quorum. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Seven- 
ty-seven Senators having answerd to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

= e 2.9. 2 

The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of 
the bill CHT. FR. 7893) tocreate & Givision 
of cooperative marketing in the De- 
partment of Agriculture; to provide for 
the acquisition and dissemination of in- 
formation pertaining to cooperation; to 
promote Knowledge of cooperative prin- 
ciples and practices; to prowide for 
calling advisers to counsel with the 
Secretary of Agriculture om Coopera- 
tive activities; to authorize cooperative 
associations to acquire, interpret, and 
disseminate crop and market informa- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON (Dem.), Ark.: Mr. 
President, I offer an amendment to the 
pending bill in the nature of a substi- 
tute and ask that it may be primted and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: That 
order will be made. 

Mr. CUM ™MINS, Iowa (Rep-): I send 
to the desk certain amendments that I 
shall propose at a later time to the 
pending bill. These are the amend: 
ments urged by the representatives of 
aconvention of 11 Western States with 
respect to this subject. I desire to 
have them printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
amendments will be printed and lie on 
the table. 


Senator Norris Gives History 
Of Agricultural Legislation 

Mr. NORRIS, Nebr. (Rep.): Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope Senators will have patience 
with me and pardon me if IT undertake 
to give a short history of the activities, 
particularly of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the Senate, in reference to 
farm legislation since the close of the 
Great War. 

I do not believe there is a single 
member of the Senate or of the House 
who wants to do an injustice to agri- 
culture or to the farmers of Our coun: 
try. I believe, from my consideration 
of the subject, that those Who are op- 
posing this particular piece Of legisla- 
tion do so because, from their view: 
point, they consider it economically 
wrong, and@ that under no circumstances 
could such @ step be justified. 

N passing, however, may I not say to 

those who are opposing this proposi- 
tion that there are two classes of op- 
ponents? ‘There is one class the mem- 
bers of Which think we can bring no 
relief through legislation, and they are 
honest in their convictions. There is 
another class who think relief can be 
given, but are opposed to this legisla- 
tion. 

Iam not complaining of either class, 
but to the latter class I want to say— 
and I want to say itin the most friendly 
spirit, but ‘with all the emphasis of 
which I am capable—that if this par. 
ticular legislation is not justifiable and 
there is amy way to meet the difficult 
situation that confronts the country 
now, and has confronted it ever since 
the war, if they cannot support this, it 
seems to me they owe it to their col: 
leagues here, they owe it to the coun- 
try, they owe it partic ularly to the 
farmers of the country to bring forth 
their remedy, and, as far as EI am con- 
cerned, I am willing to follow any 
leader in «a direction that will bring 
relief. 

We have here a measure, Ome of sev- 
eral which the committee has reported, 
very wide in its scope, Very gen ral 
in its nature, premeditatedly so. We 
offer it only as our best Jud=ment. We 
invite comstructive criticism. We in- 
vite constructive analysis. If it is too 
broad im any respect, in the wisdom 
of the Senate, it ought to be cut down, 
If it is mot broad enough in any direc 
tion, them it ought to be enlarged. 

We do not offer this measure as per- 
fection. VWWe are unable to cite any in- 
stance in history where such @ measure 
has been tried and has worked. But 
{t is the best we are able to do, and 
itis the result of many years of dili- 
gent consideration of the subject. We 
were moved by the testimony of econo- 
mists not only from our OWm country 
but from several foreign coumtries; by 
the testirmony of leading farmers of 
our country and other coumtries; and 
while we present the measure as the 
best we are able to frame, we must 
admit—amd as far as I arm concerned 
I do admit—that from the very nature 
of things it can not be perfect. 


Mentiorzs Own Proposal to 
Set Up Governmental A gency 


The P “ommittee on Agriculture had 
various propositions submitted to it, 
hundreds of them. They ‘went into 
very extended hearings and finally re- 
ported a bill, a bill which had been in- 
troduced by me, in the preparation of 
which I had the assistance of many 
persons im different parts of the coun- 
try, notably Mr. Carl Vrooman, of Illi- 
nois, Who had been Assistamt Secretary 
of Agriculture under President Wilson. 

That bill set up a great middleman, 
a govermmental corporation, financed 
with Government funds. It was given 


inpex 1432) 


every power that any individual could 
have im the handling of farm products 
and in their distribution amd sale. One 
of the evils noted then, one well recog- 
nized now, was and is that it cost too 
much to distribute food products to the 
American people. , 

Let me pause here to say that I am 
concerned about the consumer the same 
as IT arm about the producer. We found 
that the consumer was paying too 
much, that the producer was getting 
less than cost, and that measure was 
devised and some people laughed at it 
because of the claims that were made 
for it—to reduce the cost the consumer 
would have to pay for food products 
and to increase the price the producer 
would get for the production of the 
same products. 

Mr. Hiarding was then our President, 

and I .think he was as honest in his 
convictions in opposition as I was in 
support of it. We were then traveling 
a new road. We were trying to do 
somethings that had never been done 
before. We were getting out of the 
ordinary, and the bill by its terms was 
iMmitead to a term of years. But the 
enormous power of the administration, 
connected with the power of the finan- 
cial world, was too great and the bill 
was defeated. 
\ R. PRESIDENT, what do we find 
7 further? Later on im the next 
Congress the Committee om Agriculture 
and Forestry again, after wery extended 
hearings, brought in another bill. It 
was a modification of the one I have 
already described, making it that time 
a permanent proposition. Without 
wasting words or time to tel] about it 
in detail, it met the same fate. Again 
it was confronted with the opposition 
of almost the combined wealth of the 
country and the political forces of the 
country in both the political parties. It 
had the opposition of the President, and 
again a substitute offered, and 
again the substitute was of the same 
nature. It provided for the loaning of 
some more money at a cheap rate of 
interest to the farmer, and it failed. 


McNary-Haugen Bill First to 
Deal With Surplus Question 


Then, Mr. President, in the next Con- 
gress, after almost continuous hearings 
extendime over several years, the com- 
mittee again came in with a measure 
which at that time was Kmown as the 
McNary-Haugen bill. For the first time 
in direct language it undertook to meet 
the question of a surplus, although by 
the powers contained in the other bill 
which were granted to a governmental 
corporation which devised the 
effect could probably have been 
had by the storage of monperishable 
farm products in warehouses, which the 
corporation was entitled to buy or to 
rent or to build. 

That bill was not debated in the Sen- 
ate because, as Senators know, when 
the Senate was about to consider the 
bill it was taken up in the House of 
tepresentatives, and was there de- 
feated. That bill had all the power and 
all the influence of the executive de- 
partment of the Government against it. 

Let me say to Senators that I believe 
the Agricultural Committee reached 
the comclusion after six years of study- 
ing the proposition that mo measure 
designed to bring relief of agriculture 
will be a success unleéSs it deals with 
the surplus question. Wve may be 
wrong about that, Mr. President; it may 
be that we are mistaken. 


was 


was 


same 


M- GEORGE, Ga. (Dem.): May I 

ask the Senator if we have not 
always eat seasonal Surpluses in ag- 
riculture? 

Mr. -NORRIS: Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE: And did vwve not also 
have such seasonal surpluses at times 
when wre were fairly prosperous in the 
agricultural sections of the country? 

Mr. INORRIS: Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE: Of course, I know 
that then agriculture was in a position 
to handle is own surplus. 

Mr. INORRIS: Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE: I do not want to di- 
vert the Senator from his 
gument, but is it not the 
view that if agriculture was in a fairly 


healt wv 


line of ar- 
Senator's 


wholesome condition, if it were 
“on ts feet,” 
handle its agricultural surpluses now 
formerly did to fair advantage? 

Mr. NORRIS: That may be so. 

Mr. GEORGE: I am wondering, 
then, Mr. President, I will say to the 
Senator in perfect good faith, whether 
the surplus has brought about the con- 
diitiom or whether the condition has 
drawm us intoa position where the sur- 
plus crushes down the farmers’ price, 
he beimg unable to cope wi 
tion. 


so to speak, it could 


as it 
as it 


re 
th the situa- 


Discuss Problem of 


Sur plus as Affecting Farmer 

Mr NORRIS: Mr. President, I in- 
tended later on to discuss 
which the Senator 
suggested. His suggestion, hoyever, is 
very proper, and 1 believe I will de- 
vote some time to it now while it is 
before us, although I wanted to state 
in rather a chronological way the his- 
tory of this legislation; but I will get 
back to that later. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
Georgia has stated that we have always 
had the trouble of the surplus, and that 
is true. If Senators will be so consid- 
erate as to read the article that I shall 
printed in the Record as an ap- 
pendix to my remarks they will find 
that I have discussed that question in 
that article. 

I ought, however, in amswer to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Georgia, 
to digress here to say that in my judg- 
ment— andI think that it is the judg- 
ment of the committee—the surplus 
problem is not the only ome that affects 
the farmer, I have said that I thought 
we had reached the conclusion that we 
could not meet the situation properly 


the question 
from Georgia has 


have 


without taking the surplus problem into” 
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consideration, but I do not want to be 
understood that that is the only ques- 
tion that should be considered. 


It is, however, practically the only 
thing that is in this bill; it is, in my 
judgment, the most vital of any one 
thing, and I think that is also what the 
committee thinks—that we can not get 
relief for agriculture and omit it, al- 
though we could do, I think, a great 
many things to help agriculture and not 
touch this subject. I hope I have made 
my own position plain. 


E have had a surplus in this coun- 

try before, and the farmer even 
prospered somewhat in the face of it. 
Of course, he sometimes lost, but in a 
general way we had for years at a time 
Prosperity in the country; in other 
words, the farmer was partially prosper- 
ous in spite of it and not on account of 
it. 

Mr. GEORGE: Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize the full force of the Senator's 
Statement, but what I had in my own 
mind was that the farmer had the sur- 
Plus problem from. the beginning; it 
could not be avoided so far as agricul- 
tural’ production is concerned. I rec- 
ognize that; but if the farmer is in a 
good economic position, ordinarily he 
can handle his seasonal surplus, not al- 
ways t6 great advantage, and sometimes 
to very great disadvantage; but, never- 
theless, he can handle them. It is one 
of the drawbacks to his business, some- 
what similar to the drawbacks that oc- 
cur in any other kind of enterprise. 


Senator Smoot W ould Give 


Agency Control of Crops 

Mr. SMOOT, Utah (Rep.): Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been trying for the last 
year or two to come to some definite 
conclusion as to just how to reach the 
farmer situation; and I can not see that 
it can be met in any other way than 
by having some agency—I care not 
what you call it—with absvlute power to 
control the crop grown in the United 
States. I have come to the conclusion 
that if there were a marketing agency 
with sufficient money at their command 
to take care of every bushel of surplus 
wheat, and they were just as much in- 
terested in securing a ,high price for 
the product as the farmer who grew it, 
that would solve the whole problem. 

I can not see any other way of meet- 
ing this question. We know that there 
is this surplus. We know that there 
will forever be the surplus until our 
population has increased at least a 
third more, even if there is no further 
increase to the production of wheat. 
Therefore I take it that for the next 
20 years or quarter of a century, with 
the increase that can be had in the 
raising of wheat, there will be a sur- 
plus in America to be shipped abroad. 

Mr. NORRIS: What is the Senator 
going to do with it? 

Mr. SMOTT: What I think would 
solve the problem would be an agency 
created by Congress with not $100,000,- 
000 or $200,000,000, but enough money 
to purchase every bushel of surplus 
wheat every year, without regard to 
how much there was. 

Mr. NORRIS: What would the Sen- 
ator do with the surplus wheat they 
purchased? 8 

Mr. SMOOT: We know that the sur- 
plus wheat has to go to Europe, and 
Europe has to have it, and I 

Mr. NORRIS: The Senator would 
lose on that, would he? 

Mr. SMOOT: I do not think that 
would be necessary if Europe knew 
that that wheat was controlled in one 
organization; that it would not have 
to be sold this month or the next month 
or at any given time. I know that if 
there is a call in the world for it— 
and there always will be—if that agency 
had the right to say at what price this 
wheat should be sold to a foreign coun- 
try, the price of foreign wheat would 
advance to that price, and the farmer 
in this country would secure a fair 
price for his wheat. It seems to me 
that is the logical solution of this prob- 

Mr. NORRIS: I am glad, indeed, to 
get the Senator’s idea. 
lem. 


M® SMOOT: As far as I am con- 

cerned, I do not care whether the 
amount is $100,000,000 or $200,000,000 
or $300,000,000; it ought to be an amount 
sufficient to control not a half amount, 
not an amount that the purchasers of 
grain in the foreign country know 
that we can not control the surplus 
with, but an amount that they know 
is sufficient to control every bushel 
of it. Then you would find that the 
markets of the world would rise, and 
we would be dictators as to the price 
of the wheat crop. It seems to me, 
Mr. President, that that is the only 
way in which we are going to control 
this matter. 

Mr. NORRIS: Mr. President, that 
is another way of handling the sur- 
plus; and I receive it as the Senator 
has given it, in good faith. 

Mr. SMOOT: Absolutely. 

Mr. NORRIS: I do not question it 
at all. Personally I would not like 
that way nearly as well as the way 
we have provided in this bill; but some 
time ago, after I had determined that 
it was almost a crime to stand idly by 
longer and see a depression in agricul- 
ture that would bring about, in my 
judgment, such dire results that I hate 
even to think about them when I ain 
alone, I reached the conclusion that I 
would vote for almost anything that 
on the face of it seemed to be honest 
or fair, even though I doubted very 
sincerely whether it would be a success 
or whether it would work out. 

The Senator is not far from what 
We propose in this bill. We propose in 
this bill to buy the surplus product of 
wheat. We propose then to put that 
surplus on the market and have the 
producer pay the loss. The Senator 
would have the Government buy it. 

* Mr. SMOOT: Mr. President, there is 
one other thing that the Senator has 
not spoken of, nor did I speak of it. 

It seems to me that under this plan 


the American farmer has to raise 


Se 


t 


wheat, and he has to sell that wheat, 
and that wheat is going to be sold 
abroad cheaper than it will be sold in 
the United States. That is not a very 
good policy. I do not think the Ameri- 
can people ought to pay more for their 
wheat than anybody else pays, if we 
can raise the price to a point where 
it would be a just price to the farmer, 
no matter where it went or to what 
country it was forced. 


That failing would be eliminated en- 
tirely with the proposition I have 
stated, and I do not believe that the 
price of wheat is going to be lower. 
I do not mean by that that the Ameri- 
can people are going to buy their wheat 
any cheaper than the people abroad, 
nor so cheaply, taking transportation 
and expenses into consideration, but I 
do believe that the foreigner will pay 
for wheat the price at which the Ameri- 
can market is established by the con- 
trol of the surplus. 


The Senator knows that, and we 
all know it. Suppose there were a 
failure of wheat in the United gtates, 
and suppose there were 200,000,000 
bushels less wheat than we consume. 
The Senator does not doubt for a 
moment that the price of wheat would 
advance to even a higher price than it 
commanded in Europe. Whenever we 
can bring about that condition in the 
United States, and we are an export- 
ing country, there is not any more 
doubt in my mind than that I breathe 
that the farmer will receive the price 
that this agency will set for his wheat, 
and European countries will pay the 
price. 


M® NORRIS: Mr. President, 

the Senator feels as he does, even 
though this bill is not doing just ex- 
actly what he proposes, it reaches the 
Same result in a little different way, 
and I take it that of course we will 
have the able support of the Senator 
from Utah for this bill. 


Mr. SMOOT: I think there is a 
great difference between the two pro- 
positions. 


Mr. NORRIS: Yes; I think there is 
considerable difference. The only dif- 
ference is, as I look at it—and I can 
say that with a good deal of glee, too, 
because the Senator's method is so 
much more radical than the conserva- 
live method that this committee has 
brought in here 

Mr. SMOOT: I do not want any 
method that is going to prove @ fail- 
ure, and this is going to do it. If we 
are going to handle it, let us handle 
it right, and let us do it so that we 
know that there will not be any fail- 
ure. 

Mr. NORRIS: The Senator goes 
much farther than the committee went 
in the first bill that it brought in here. 
He is going farther than this bill goes. 

Mr. SMOOT: ‘The Senator from Utah 
is going just as far as he thinks the 
proposition requires. 

Mr. NORRIS: I am glad he is. I 
do not want the Senator to get the idea 
that I am criticizing him. God bless 
his soul, I am tickled to death to see 
him go over ‘on the radical side of 
something. 

Mr. SMOOT: No; I think this is the 
common-sense side, and that is where 
I always want to be found. 


since 


Says Proposed Measure 
Is Not New Legislation 

Mr. CARAWAY, Ark. (Dem.): I have 
stayed here through this entire debate, 
and I want to say that I have never 
yet heard a measure of the importance 
of this one discussed from as many dif- 
ferent viewpoints and yet have dis- 
closed in the debate such little real in- 
telligence as to what the question was 
and,have appear so little sympathy for 
the question as has been the case with 
this measure. 

I have heard people denounce it as 
a wild, fantastic scheme, and yet I 
have been unable to discover the differ- 
ence between the principle underlying 
it and that behind any other of these 
acts which we have thought wise here- 
tofore when we have attempted to 
make the whole imdustry take care of 
the unfortunate connected with that 
industry. 

Mr. NORRIS: WPersonally I think we 
are perfectly justified in this measure, 
and I think the principle underlying it 
is perfectly sound. 

Mr. CARAWAY: The Senator has 
said that this is a new field, and I want 
to state, but not by way of criticism, 
that I do not quite agree with him. 

Mr. NORRIS: I say that itis a new 
field. 

Mr. CARAWAY: I say that it is a 
pretty well-trodden field by every coun- 
try in the world except America, and 
that we have gone just that far with 
every other industry except agricul- 
ture. 


‘Tae other day the Senate voted $25,- 

000,000 a year to 400,000 people 
in America, which is to be a gift to 
them to help im the accumulation of 
a fund to take care of them in their 
old age in the way of retirement pay. 


, It is said to be wise because society has 


to take care of the helpless. 

If itis wise to take $25,000,000 a year 
out of the Federal Treasury and give 
it to those people—and I am not criti- 
cizing it—in order that they might give 
their best years of service to the Gov- 
ernment, and then not be paupers on 
the street, what is the difference be- 
tween that and saying to an industry, 
“If you produce more than the world 
can consume, we will provide a means 
by which you can take care of it?’ 
What is the difference in the theories 
underlying those things? 

Mr. NORRIS: Referring particularly 
to the last illustration the Senator 
gave~and I also refer to it without 
prejudice, because I believe in it—t 
think we are more justified in doing 
what we are proposing to do under this 
bill than we are in creating a fund tp 
pay to these retired employes when they 
reach old age. 

Mr. CARAWAY: Because in that cage 


Avs peed 


we load only a part of the cost on the 
employes, and in this case we place the 
entire cost on the industry. 

Mr. NORRIS: Yes. 


Agreement Not to Ask for 
Surplus Legislation Alleged 


Mr. NORRIS: Mr. President, if I may 
get back again to the chronological or- 
der of the history of this contemplated 
legislation, I believe I had, reached the 
present session of Congress. 

Now it develops that quite a large 
farm organization had an agreement 
with the President and with Secretary 
Jardine and with Secretary Hoover that 
they would not ask for any legislation 
for the farmer at this session of Con- 
gress dealing with the surplus ques- 
tion, and that the only thing they would 
ask for was the cooperative bill that is 
now before the Senate, and of which 
the thing we refer to ordinarily as the 
bill is a proposed amendment of the 
committee. 

In other words, there was an agree- 
ment, about which the public knew 
nothing, between some alleged leaders 
of the farmers and the President and 
the two Secretaries that no _legisla- 
tion would be asked except this little 
bill about cooperative organization. The 
bill is harmless. It is before the Sen- 
ate. I have no objection to it at all. 

The committee are unanimous that 
it can not do any harm and may do 
some good. But, Mr. President, it is 
a pink pill, and it is a mighty pale 
one, too. That is the legislation we 
were to get; that is the agreement that 
was made by some of these so-called 
leaders with the Executive department 
that that is all that we should get. 


M®: McKELLAR, Tenn., (Dem.): I 
just want to ask the Senator, if 
President Coolidge and Secretary Jar- 
dine were in favor of the Haugen bill, 
does the Senator doubt for a moment 
that it would receive the approval of 
Congress in a very short time? 

Mr. NORRIS: Not for a moment. 

Let me proceed a little further with 
this history. The condition of the farm- 
ers grew worse. It became so bad that 
manufacturers, bankers and professional 
men of all kinds began to realize that 
there was & farm problem. They be- 
gan to see that the fundamental indus- 
try of all others was being undermined 
and was failing; that it was not miak- 
ing enough money to pay its way. 

Honest, patriotic men in all walks of 
life began to realize that that meant, 
if carried to its ultimate conclusion, the 
failure of our civilization, for, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if one will think of it for a mo- 
ment he can reach no other conclusion 
than that should be the basic industry 
of all others go down, civilization such 
as we have, governments such as we 
enjoy, would not long stand; it would 
be an impossibility. 

Men on the farms who are educated 
and whose wives and children are edu- 
cated—and we would not have it other- 
wise—will not submit to become peas- 
ants; they will not stand always idly 
by and permit the remainder of the 
country to live in prosperity while they 
are toiling and working and sweating 
and suffering the losses, for conditions 
have come to such a pass that the 
farmer’s children are denied what for 
your children and for mine we regard 
as the necessities of life. 

All lines of human endeavor began 
to realize the condition, and so there 
sprang up over the West, the place 
where progressive ideas are born, or- 
ganizations not only of farmers but of 
lawyers, of bankers, other professional 
men, and of business men. ‘They said, 
“We are all in the same boat after all; 
we are all together; and if agriculture 
fails, the whole country fails. We want 
to do something to save it.’’ So they 


organized. 
se 


Decide to Secure 


Assistance of South 

Mr. President, we have reached now 
an interesting phase of this history, 
when the farmers of the West and 
the business men of the West presented 
a united front, or as near united as I 
have ever seen in all my service on the 
Agricultural Committee in regard to 
any proposition; and yet they realized 
that they were undertaking here some- 
thing in the way of legislation that 
would be shocking to some of the peo- 
ple of other sections of the country, 
and that their representatives in the 
Senate and in the House could not ex- 
pect to obtain a majority in favor of 
this legislation unless some assistance 
came. 

These representatives decided—and I 
think they were perfectly justified; I 
think they did exactly the right thing, 
although some people will disagree and 
say they did not—that the place to get 
recruits for this bill was in the South. 
They decided—and I believe as fervently 
as I believe anything on earth that it 
is true—that the great West and the 
great South, so often grappling each 
other by the throat, ought to be friendly 
and united and present a united front. 

Their problems are much the same, 
their difficulties are almost identical, 
and yet so often they are fighting each 
other to the bitter death. These men 
said, **The cotton farmers of the South 
ought to be with the cattlemen and the 
hog men and the corn men and the 
wheat men of the West,” so they under- 
took to get them, 


HE natural thing came about. These 

representatives of the cooperative 
cotton organizations of the South had 
not had this question agitated as much 
as the farmers of the West. They had 
not studied it to the same extent. 

So these representatives, after they 
had gone all over it, after they had con- 
ferred with the representatives from the 
West, after they had had conferences 
with various Members of Congress in 
the committee room and in my Office, 
and had gone over it with everybody 
from whom they could get any informa- 
tion and talked with experts about it, 


reached the conclusion that this legisla- 
tion was right in the main. 


Mr. GEORGE: Mr. President, I did 
not mean to break into the thread of 
the Senator's argument, but there is not 
a candid advocate of this bill on the 
other side who will not admit that the 
only thing that this bill does for the 
cotton producer is to perfect the cooper- 
ative marketing principle, and I am not 
saying that disparagingly. That would 
be a remarkable accomplishment, and, 
in my judgment, a long forward step. 

Mr..NORRIS: The Senator will admit 
that so far as anything that has ever 
yet been devised by the ingenuity of 
man, it is an impossibility to perfect by 
voluntary action such a system of co- 
operative marketing. 

Mr. GEORGE: I would not admit that, 
but on the other hand, I would be in- 
clined to say that if the Senator from 
Nebraska is right and if the other Sen- 
ators who warn us that all the farmers 
want this thing are right in that state- 
ment, the American farmef has judg- 
ment enough to go into it voluntarily. 


Mr. NORRIS: We are assuming that 
the farmers all want it and that it is a 
good thing. Then the question is, Why 
do they not do it without any law? It 
cost something to do it. It is going to 
cost money to do it. Suppose I have a 
farm and raise cotton, and just on the 
other side of the road my friend the 
Senator from Georgia is raising cotton 
on another farm, and an organization 
is started which it is said will help 
us if we join, which it is said will 
probably ncrease the price of cotton 5 
cents, but it will cost some money to 
do it. 


I could say, “Just let the other fel- 
lows go ahead and do it. Let them pay 
the money and when they raise the 
price of cotton I will sell my cotton 
right besides theirs and get as much 
profit out of it as they do, but I will 
not have to pay any money.” 

Mr. GEORGE: That is true. 
is what they do. 


That 


Proposal Asserted to Make 
Joint Marketing Effective 


NV R. NORRIS: That is the reason 

why we never could get a 100 
per cent membership in a cooperative 
organization. 

Mr. GEORGE: That would not affect 
the cotton grower who was perfectly 
willing to go in whether his neighbor 
made as much as he did or not. 


Mr. NORRIS: Yes; but the burden 
on the man who did go in would be so 
much greater that he could not make 
any more money than the man who did 
not go in, and the inclination would be 
to stay out. 

Mr. CARAWAY: Mr. President, may 
I make the further sugestion that the 
Government itself presumes that every- 
body wants it. If the farmer had perfect 
confidence in having it as a Govern- 
ment proposition of course he could 
get rid of the burden of govern- 
ment, but where we try to bring 
in a great number of, individuals 
they must have some comprehension of 
the complete plan. They will go for- 
ward in a scheme where they think 
everybody else is moving in the same 
direction when they would not go in- 
dividually. 

Mr. WATSON, Ind. (Rep.): The 
very thing the Senator has been dis- 
cussing has been demonstrated in the 
West, where my friend who has the 
bill in charge (Mr. McNary) lives and 
has tried it out. As I understand it, 
from niy study and observation and 
connection with the operations of co- 
operative marketing in the South for 
the cotton growers, a number of them 
come in. 

They will hold a portion of the crop. 

The price goes up somewhat in ac- 
cordance with the number who are in 
and the capital applied for that pur- 
pose. Then the man on the outside is 
not induced to go in because he has re- 
ceived the benefit without any burden 
of the expense. Naturally, therefore, 
the tendency is to disintegrate, because 
the man on the inside wants to get out 
because the others will not come in. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. NORRIS: Without a doubt. 

Mr. WATSON: This is a proposition to 
make cooperative marketing effective by 
act of law. 

Mr. GEORGE: I want to get to that, 
This is a cooperative-marketing scheme 
so far as cotton is concerned, but it is 
an enforced cooperative marketing. 


WN R. WATSON: It is a plan to make 
cooperative marketing effective. It 


strengthens it wherein it is now weak. 
It makes it possible wherein it is now 
impossible. That is my view of it. 

Mr. GEORGE: I am glad to have the 
Senator's view of it. That is my view 
of it, too. If it does that, what is wrong 
with: it? The farmer pays the expense 
of it. 

Mr. WATSON: 
against that. 

Mr. GEORGE: It is nothing to the 
Government. I want to have an under- 
standing about that before I reach any 
conclusion about it. 

Mr. WATSON: It is nothing to the 
Government ‘except, in the case of cot- 
ton, if we postpone the assessment of 
the equalization fee for two years, and 
then if it is not assessed, whatever we 
spend in the two years might be lost to 
the Government. Therefore I think 
there ought to be a clause in the bill 
which would as nearly as possible safe- 
guard against such loss by simply pro- 
viding that if the equalization fee be 
postponed for two years, and then is 
assessed by vote of the cooperative, a 
portion of that fund should cover the 
loss that has been theretofore made. 

Let me say this if I may: The charge 
is made that it will increase the price 
of wheat or hogs or cattle or corn. The 
very object of it is to increase the price. 
It is said that ought not to be done. If 
it ought not to be done by this method, 
then there is argument against it by any 
method, 

Mr. NORRIS: Mr. President, the ob- 


I am not arguing 


ject the bill has in view is not a com- 
plex one, not a difficult one, but the 
means of carrying it out are rather com- 


plex, not so difficult, in my judgment, 


in regard to wheat or corn or cotton, 
but very perplexing and difficult as ap- 
plied to pork. 

We must remember that this board, 
selected as they will be and given power 
to handle all of these various things, in 
all human probability will not under- 
take to do everything at once. In my 


judgment, they will not undertake to 
start out by applying the law to pork 
and pork products, for instance. They 
will take something simpler and see 
how it works, and work it out and see 
what changes are necessary, if any. 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], 
in a very able discussion, extending 
over most of two days and I am not 
sure but parts of three days, analyzed 
this bill and stated some very serious 
objections, at least from his view;vwint, 
to the enactment of any legislation 
along these lines. He said to us, in his 
eloquent fashion, that we had seen the 
days of Populism, we had seen the 
movement of Greenbackism sweep over 
the country, and that now we have 
a movement sweeping over the coun- 
try, all of which is true. Then he 
said we passed on; we got over it; we 
recovered from it, and nothing hap- 
pened until something else happened. 


HAT is true; but does the Senator 

from Ohio think, does any Senator 
think, that this wave of Populism went 
over the country without a cause? 
Does anybody believe for a moment 
that the Greenback rage was without 
some cause, some reason? It mntight 
not have been the right cure for the 
disease; it might not have been a prac- 
tical remedy that was applied, if any 
was applied, or that they asked to be 
applied; but there was a cause for it. 
There was dissatisfaction; there was 
hardship; there was suffering among 
a large class of our people. None of 
these things happened without a cause; 
and when something of that kind hup- 
pens, should we not find out the cause, 
search for it until we find it, and then 
eradicate it? 

I see before me my gvod friend the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Cope- 
land], the great physician, who I know 
will agree with me when I say that 
when a town, for instance, is afflicted 
with an epidemic of typhoid fever, if 
he has charge of it he will send his 
physicians in there and cure it as well 
as he can, but he will not stop there. 

He might stop there if he advocated 
the theory that those who oppose this 
bill advocate, or, at least, if he acted 
along the lines of the Senator from 
Ohio; he would not go up the stream to 
see whether there was contamination 
of the water of the town, but he would 
give the remedy that he always gives 
to typhoid fever patients, and after a 
while he would wear out the disease. 
It would stop. 


Declares Cause of Farmer’s 
Trouble Must Be Eliminated 


It would take a lot of people and a 
whole lot of work, and a lot of them 
would die, but after a while you could 
Say “Why, look at that epidemic! Just 
see! We got over it. It was pretty 
hard on us, but we got over it after 
a while.” But in a year or two, per- 
haps in six months, another epidemic 
of typhoid fever comes along; and if 
my friend from New York were called 
in consultation he would go up the 
Stveam and see if he could find con- 
tamination of the springs from which 
the water supply came. Perhaps he 
would find it. If he did, he would cure 
the evil at the source, and thereafter 
typhoid fever would be unknown. 


Mr. President, there is something 
wrong with the condition of agriculture, 
and it is not an accident. It comes 
from natural causes. Here are the re- 
sults of this great war, that has turned 
the world topsy-turvy, and changed our 
civilization to a great extent, and every- 
body except the farmer has been able 
to pass the burden on to somebody else. 

So we are trying to solve the problem. 
We are trying to find out the cause of 
the trouble, and eradicate it. To be 
sure, we will get over it eventually, if 
we do nothing. Thousands of farmers 
will fail, and things will adjust them- 
selves somewhat. If we should have a 
failure of wheat everywhere in the 
world except in the United States, the 
American farmer would get rich. If we 
should have a failure of cotton every- 
where else, and you could control cot- 
ton here, you could make a fortune out 
of it. 

But, Mr. President, are we going to 
depend upon the ills and the sufferings 
and the agony of other people in other 
lands in order to bring us prosperity 
in this one? We shall always have a 
Surplus, and really we ought not to ex- 
pect to get along without it. From the 
consumer's standpoint we ought to have 
it; but we ought to handle it properly. 

* * * 

Mr. JONES, Wash. (Rep.): I move 
that the Senate proceed to consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. After five min- 
utes spent in executive session the 
doors were reopened. 


Adjournment 

Mr. JONES of Washington: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) adjourned until tomor- 
row, Tuesday, Juné 15, 1926, at 12 
o'clock meridian, the adjournment 
being in pursuance of Senate Resolu- 
tion 248 (submitted by Mr. Johnson and 
unanimously agreed to), as a further 
mark of respect to the memory of Law- 
rence J. Flaherty, deceased, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of California. 





at. 


EPRESENTATIVE TAYLOR 

(Dem.), of Fayetteville, W. Va., 

in opposing the enactment of 
proposed coal legislation, spoke in full 
as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me 
yesterday, I desire to make some ob- 
servations on the attempt that is being 
made to further control by legislation 
the business of producing coal. 


We are a luxury-loving Nation. Any 
economic disturbance which affects any 
considerable number of our population 
and detracts, even in slight measure 
from the luxury ordinarily enjoyed, 
causes a reaction which finds expres- 
sion in the introduction of bills looking 
to legislation as a cure-all. 

Thus it is, since the anthracite strike 
of last winter, which temporarily de- 
prived some people of the opportunity 
to purchase anthracite coal, it is now 
proposed to obviate a recurrence of the 
condition by law, regardless of the rev- 
olutionary idea of the measure pro- 
posed or the inconvenience of a com- 
pliance with its mandates. 

During the war the cry was for coal 
—more coal. It was essential to the 
success of our arms. The insistent de- 
mand for coal on the part of the Gov- 
ernment caused thousands of citizens 
to respond and money was raised and 
used lavishly, in the face of a rising 
market on mine material, for the open- 
ing of new mines with which to meet 
the demand for coal—held to be essen- 
tial in winning the war. 


Rep. Taylor Discusses 
Proposed Coal Legislation 

While the mine owners of the coun- 
try were busy developing and produc- 
ing, the Government, perhaps wisely 
because we were face to face with an 
emergency, fixed the price of coal. 
What profit the mine owmers were able 
to make at the Government-fixed price 
was still further curtailed by a high- 
Wtax rate. Plenty of coal was furnished 
—there was no lack of it and the war 
was fought to a successful conclusion. 

Then came the readjustment period. 
It was quite natural that every man 
who had invested a few thousand dol- 
lars in «a coal mine wanted to get his 
money back. The industry was overde- 
veloped for peace time and the supply 
Was too great for the demand. 

The keenest comptition resulted; the 
price went down until many of the 
smaller mine owners were forced into 
bankruptcy and others continued to 
operate at a great loss. This condition 
has continued to prevail, especially in 
the bituminous fields and aside from a 
few sporadic increases, which quickly 
subsided, coal now sells at the tipple 
for prices lower than they have been 
for years. ' 

There is unquestionably a great de- 
mand for anthractie coal. The demand 
is so great that approximately 150,000 
men are employed in its production. As 
was their right, these men went on 
strike last September and a shortage of 
anthracite coal resulted. There was no 
suffering in the coal-consuming centers 
on account of the strike. 


Sheed bituminous fields of the country 

furnished coal in abundance, coal 
of good quality and at a remarkable low 
price, but this price did not always 
reach the consumer, since in many 
places the middleman—who is the sub- 
stantial business man in the coal-con- 
suming centers—tovk advantage of 
what the public believed to be short- 
age of coal generally and added on more 
than a fair price for his share of the 


, transaction in passing the coal on to 


the consumer. 

Yet because of this it is proposed 
to investigate the entire coal busi- 
ness; to give the Secretary of Com- 
merce the right to demand any figures 
with respect to the production of coal 
anywhere and compel, even at great 
expense, the production of these figures, 
thus baring the trade secrets of a busi- 
ness which is highly competitive and 
which at the present time is etruggling 

The city consumer of coal can prob- 
ably find evidences of coal profiteering 
if he looks closer home. For years it 
has been the custom of the metropoli- 
tan press to picture the coal operator 
as a ponderous glutton of great wealth, 
domineering the earth, while the con- 
sumer, with a coal bucket of large pro- 
portions, invariably empty, begs for 
coal. <A constant repetition of this 
thought, expressed each winter in car- 
toons in the daily press, has educated 
the public mind to think of the mine 
owner as an ogre, happy only when the 
nation suffers from cold, which suffer- 
ing can only be alleviated by the use 
of his coal. 


Cites Alleged Practices 


Of Dealers to Raise Prices 


During the war coal sold at a high 
price, as did every other commodity— 
high as compared to the present price. 
Shortly after that time I was told by 
a coal operator whose veracity is beyond 
question that he knew of a coal dealer 
in one of the eastern cities who had 
a contract for the purchase of coal at 
$4 a ton. 

Coal not under contract sold at a 
higher price. This coal dealer would 
occasionally go into the open market 
and buy a carload of coal at $9 a ton. 
He would then show the invoice of 
this $9 coal to his @ustomers as an 
excuse for charging them $16 a ton, 
when the fact was that practically 98 
per cent of the coal which he was sell- 
ing at this price was contract coal for 
which he was only paying $4. 

It is a well-known fact that prepared 
sizes of coal cost more than the ordi- 
nary run of mine. When the coal 
passes over the screen the larger lumps 
are separated in different sizes. The 
preparation of this coal, of course, re- 
sults in much “slack” or fine coal, 
which does not find a ready market, 
while the prepared sizes command a 


better price. I am told by mine offi- 
cials in my State that during the an- 
thracite shortage, due to the strike, 
that the average price of West Virginia 
coal, loaded on cars at the mine tipple, 
was $2.42 a ton. Those who would 
regulate could find a more prolific field 
nearer home. 


(CVSRNMENT regulation of busi- 

ness, where no emergency exists, 
is revolutionary and dangerous. If the 
men who produce coal are to be sub- 
jected to further regulation, then why 
not regulate the production of wheat 
and corn, of oats and rye, of cotton 
and wool? 


If wheat speculators force the price 
to that point where the consuming pub- 
lic turns to corn for relief and the price 
of corn advances, then it would be as 
reasonable to expect that farmers of the 
Corn Belt should be regulated, their 
books audited, their trade secrets bared. 


Declares Coal Business 


Now Needs to Be Let Alone 


If the wool growers pool their inter- 
ests and the price of wool reaches that 
point where the consuming public feels 
that it is overtaxed, then the regulatory 
principle would apply and cotton grow- 
ers of the South, finding their cotton 
increasing in value, could be called 
upon to furnish the Secretary of Com- 
merce with full facts and figures. The 
analogy here ts good. If regulation is 
good for the public with respect to 
coal, then it is also good for the public 
with respect to every other business 
which produces the necessities of life. 

The mine owner, of course, is anxious 
to sell his product. An idle mine is a 
liability. Interest on his invested cap- 
ital is lost, depreciation of the physical 
property is great, and the overhead is 
appalling. Taking great losses one year 
he is entitled to a fair price when com- 
petition is restricted by a steadier mar- 
ket. He is already “regulated” to a 
large extent. Any attempt on the part 
of mine owners to fix a price for coal 
would immediately call for an indict- 
ment for violation of the anti-trust 
laws. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
fixes the rates at which coal can be 
shipped on the which, of 
course, is regulatory of the business 
itself. What the coal business, as well 
as every other legitimate business, 
needs at this time is to be let alone. 
The mine owner has a problem on his 
hands that cannot be helped by govern- 
mental meddling. ‘There are economic 
ills that cannot be cured by legislation. 
There is no excuse now for the initi- 
ation of regulatory legislation—a princi- 
ple repugnant to the well-formed ideas 
of free Americans as well as inimical 
to the business interests of the country 
generally. 
The above 

May 27. 


railways, 


remarks were made on 


* * * ok * 


Rep. Dickinson Discusses 


French Debt Settlement 

EPRESENTATIVE DICKINSON, of 

Clinton, Mo. (Dem.), in urging rati- 
fication of the French debt settlement, 
spoke, in part, as follows: 

I am not willing to discard the de- 
liberate judgment of the World War 
Foreign Debt Commission that has 
reached a unanimous conclusion with 
reference to this, the last great foreign 
debt settlement. You are familiar with 
those who compose this great commis- 
sion—three members of the Cabinet, 
Members of the Senate and of the 
House, and outstanding citizens not in 
public office. This commission, made 
up of men of high character and great 
ability and members of both of the 
gerat parties, made a unanimous report 
urging approval of the settlement as 
fair to both countries. 

The Great War fell with crushing 
force upon France, more than upon 
any other nation. Its territory was 
devastated, its cities razed to the 
ground, its mines blown up and flooded, 
its railroads, canals, and bridges de- 
stroyed. The rebuilding and restoring 
of these regions laid an immense post- 
war burden upon France which no 
other nation sustained. Its loss in men 
killed and missing, besides’ those 
maimed and injured, was nearly a mil- 
lion and a half. 

To restore her devastated territories 
amounted to nearly $10,000,000,000. 
France entered the war burdened by a 
debt greater than that of any other na- 
tion in the world. The new debt added 
made her burdens excessively heavy. 
It became necessary to heavily increase 
her taxes to meet her great burdens. It 
conuld not finance the war while the 
battle was on; because of the devasta- 
tion of her territory, the drain on her 
man power, her very existence as a 
nation was trembling in the balance. 

It became necessary to borrow and 
seek credit, both from Great Britain 
and the United States. She purchased 
largely from the United States supplies 
and other necessities of war, bought 
at war prices, spending more in the 
United States than she borrowed from 
us. 


7 Secretary of the Treasury in 
his statement shows that under 


this proposed settlement France will 
pay us a much larger per cent of its 


budget expenditures, of its foreign 
trade, and its national income than 
either England, Belgium, or Italy. 


These items constitute the basis of the 
ability to pay. The debt commission 
after the most careful examination 
found that the settlement finally 
reached was just and fair. 

Ah, gentleman, it is a serious thing 
to settle controversies between creditors 
and debtors, private or public, or na- 
tions, and there is always more or less 
antagonism. So far as I am concerned, 
I want this World War to end and 
peace to come to all the people of ‘the 
earth. I hate war. I love peace. I 
want this country to be on friendly 
terms with all nations in all parts of 
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the world. If I voted for some of the 
other settlements, I have less reluc- 
tance to vote for this settlement. 

We entered into that World War at 
@ comparatively late period. We were 
not able to furnish at first the man 
power that we desired. We were un- 
prepared for war. But we loaned 
money that helped to hold those lines 
yonder and to lessen the danger that 
this country would have been in if 
the fortunes of war had gone against 
the Allies. 


Says Nation Was Willing to 
Loan Money to Buy Products 

After we had gotten in and across, 
the war ended six months, earlier than 
was expected and thereby saved to this 
country $30,000,000,000, as estimated. 
We loaned and were willing to loan all 
the millions we were able to furnish 
those people, that they might buy at 
war prices the products of our soil to 
help feed and clothe those people over 
yonder while they fought for their very 
existence and likewise for our safety 
and protection and battled for humanity 
and for peace in this world. 

Now, what shall we do? We settled 
with Italy. Shortly after that settle- 
ment, Great Britain cut in half its 
principal due from Italy and waived its 
interest. The basis of that settlement 
was a capacity to pay. The basis of 
these settlements is a capacity to pay. 

Here in the closing days of this ses- 
sion, while I would have preferred thut 
we had heard from over yonder first 
and that the Parliament of France 
should have first approved the settle- 
ment, it was thought best and proper 
to go ahead and bring this matter be- 
fore the House for discussion and for 
the conclusion of the problem. The 
administration desired it, and the con- 
dition of legislation here justified it. 
I hope that in the near future the lasr 
of these settlements may be made, and 
I hope that final payments will be 
made during the years to come. 

The next generation may complain, 
but we can not know, we can only 
speculate with reference to that. They 
might repudiate it if you exacted the 
last dollar with existing equities as 
they see it, when so many thought 
that our dollars ought to “match the 
efforts of those who struggled abroad 
while waiting for us to go there andl 
help end that mighty struggle. 


HE surplus products of the factories 

and farms of this country should 
reach all portions of the world. That 
can not be done unless those stricken 
countries over yonder can receive help; 
can settle their differences; and can 
recover from their stricken condition 
and commerce and trade will not come 
so fast and quickly which we need, un- 
less we turn a friendly side and help 
where help can be given. These set- 
tlements not only redound to our credit, 
but to our gain. 

They say we have forgiven too much. 
It is estimated it will be 52 per cent 
at the present value, based upon 4% 
per cent interest. But, members of 
the committee, it is not probable that 
that will be the rate in the years to 
come, and if it were 3 per cent interest 
it is said it would amount to 69 per 
cent, or greater. 

The capacity of France today to pay 
is not equal to that of Great Britain. 
They say she has a large standing 
army, quickly to be cut down, I hope. 
Their military expenses are less now 
than before the war, while our military 
appropriations are more than double 
what they were before the war, with 
no prospect of war before us, and with 
less necessity—conditions there «and 
here far different. 

Complaint is made about the trouble 
France has had with her colonies—I 
hope they have been adjustd for the 
best interest of all parties. I hope 
the time may come when every colony 
shall grow in strength, in civilization 
and in wealth, so that it may stand 
alone. We have comparative colonies 
in this country, the Philippine posses- 
sions. Some of us think they ought to 
be turned loose, while others think they 
ought to be held for different reasons. 
I hope the time will come when the 
Philippines may be independent and 
free, while some hope that they will 
always remain as a part of our pos- 
sessions. 

Those who think that, can not com- 
plain so largely because England and 
France have colonies, and occasional 
troubles, as we have. 


Urges Settlement as 


Incentive to Trade 

Make this settlement; end these con- 
troversies; let the people of France and 
all the nations over yonder believe that 
the heartbeat of the people of America 
is the heartbeat of friendship; that we 
want to trade with them and have com- 
merce and friendship with all the world. 
When you do that there is less chance 
for war in this world @f ours. We have 
investments amounting to large sums 
in South America, in the Orient, and in 
European countries, and if we make it 
possible for them to buy from us when 
natural conditions are restored we will 
feel better in this world than if we had 
exacted the last dollar from those with 
whom we touched arms in a mighty 
conflict. 

I have not lost my sympathy for 
those people over there, and I have 
never lost my sympathy for any people 
in any country, whether it be the peas- 
ant farmer in Russia, the struggling 
masses in Germany, or in France, the 
masses everywhere, struggling for ex- 
istence and to make ends meet. 

Our farmers will be better off if we 
sell our surplus products to meet the 
needs of the world. Great Britain, Italy, 
and France, in the order named, buy the 
greater part of our surplus wheat, and 
when natural conditions are fully re- 
stored we can sell more of our surplus 
products abroad, for then they can bota 
buy and pay. 

E want that trade, but you can not 
get that trade and keep up you: 


commerce, much desired, when by your 
own act you seek to have them crippled 
and unrelieved of their burdens, so that 
they can no longer have trade and com- 
merce. Let us not drive their trade to 
other countries by refusing tou make fair 
settlements now. 

I want to see a restored Germany, a 
restored France, and friendship among 
all nations, the end of war, and univer- 
sal peace. The debt due us by France 
should not be settled without taking 
into consideration the conditions under 
which it was loaned, as well as the im- 
probability of collecting anything in this 
or the next generation, if we insist on 
payment of the last dollar, with com 
pound interest. If the Allies had lost 
the war, the indemnity exacted of us 
by Imperial Germany would have run 
into billions of dollars for selling to 
the Allies’ and aiding in continuance of 
the war. 


Figures Given Showing 
France’s Military Expenses 

For myself, I am looking at this set- 
tlement from the standpoint of what 
is best for the United States. 

Remember, that in prior proposals 
for settlement, the French offer con- 
tained a safeguarding clause, which 
would have given France the right to 
open up the settlement if Germany 
failed to pay the reparations due 
France from Germany. The United 
States Debt Commission properly re- 
fused to accept said clause and the 
settlement was made with that clause 
omitted. 

Under the settlement of the $3,378,- 
471,097.64 loaned, France is to pay dur- 
ing 62 years to the United States $6,847,- 
674,104.17, or pay back the $3,378,000,000 
advanced plus $3,500,000,000 of interest. 
If you discount the present settlement 
on a 3 pe recent discount rate, the pres- 
ent cash value of this settlement is 
stated to be 80 per cent. Interest rates 
for large sums loaned for long periods 
are lowered, especially when exempt 
from taxation. 


N UCH has been said of the militar- 

istic nature of France and her 
large army. What are the facts? The 
French Army in 1914 consisted of 870,- 
275 men and 382,919 officers. In 1925 the 
number of enlisted men had been re- 
duced to 646,441, or a reduction of 223,- 
824, and her officers to 31,622, or a re- 
duction of 1,297. 

The expense of maintaining her army 
in 1913 was $349,00.000, and the expense 
today, according to the testimony be- 
fore the commission, is from $180,000,- 
000 to $200,000,000. While the United 
States for its Army and Navy is ex- 
pending three times is much as France 
is expending for her army. Our mili- 
tary expenses for the next year total 
$563,000,000, or 260,000,000 for the 
Army and $303,000,000 for the Navy. 
France is surrounded by unfriendly na- 
tions—oceans thousands of miles wide 
separate us from foreign countries. 

In this settlement let us remember 
the equities that were in our mind 
when we declared war, which became 
our war—equities attached to these 
loans. The loans were not for profit 
and gain. They were loans expended 
in a common cause, and expended to 
maintain American sovereignty. The 
money loaned France during the war 
was $2,900,000,000 and France expended 
in the United States $3,100,000,000 for 
supplies. 

Under the present’ condition of 
France it is beyond her present capac- 
ity to pay; therefore the settlement is 
based upon the future capacity to pay, 
which is a conjecture. Nobody can 
predict what the next generation can 
or will be willing to do. One thing we 
do know—those countries over yonder 
can not pay now. I trust the common 
sense of the American people to ap- 
prove this settlement as the best that 
could be made under the conditions. 

The above address was made on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
on June 2. 


* * kK x* 

Rep. Lozier Speaks in 

Opposition to Ratification 
EPRESENTATIVE LOZIER (Dem.) 
of Carrollton, Mo., in opposing rati- 

fication of the French debt settlement, 

spoke in part, as follows: 

The French and Yugoslavian debt 
settlements are now being rushed 
through Congress, making 13 foreign 
debts funded, with substantial portions 
canceled, by the present administra- 
tion. Let us take stock and see the ex- 
tent to which the Harding-Coolidge ad- 
ministrations have remitted and can- 
celed the indebtedness due from foreign 
nations to the United States. 

From figures which are official, we 
find, first, that the 18 European na- 
tions with whom settlements have been 
negotiated owed the United States $11,- 
522,354,000; second, that the present 
value or present worth of these 13 set- 
tlements is $6,862,285,000; third, that in 
those 13 settlements, $4,660,069,000, or 
41 per cent of such indebtedness has 
been canceled. 


The canceled portion of the European 
war indebtedness will average $40.52 for 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States, $121.56 for every family 
in the United States. It will average 
$10,712,802 for every congressional dis- 
trict in the United States, and it will 
average $97,084,770 for each of the 48 
States in the Union. By canceling 
$4,660,069,000 of the European war in- 
debtedness, the administration and Con- 
gress are imposing upon the American 
people an additional burden of taxation 
equal to that portion of the debt can- 
celed, to wit, $4,660,069,000. 


HIS is the most stupendous rape of 
the United States Treasury that 


was ever perpetrated in the life of the 
Republic. Future historians will pause 


in amazement snd wonder how it was 

possible for the American people to be 
so badly deceived and overreached in 
these settlements. These settlements 
will constitute the most outstanJting 
and unjustifiable sacrifice of American 
resources in the entire history of the 
Nation. 

I am unwilling to give my assent to 
this French debt settlement, because it 
absolutely remits and cancels $2,016,- 
877,376, or more than one-half of the 
amount due from the French Republic 
to the American people. This cancel 
lation means ultimately an additional 
average tax of $17.53 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States: 
an average additional tax on every 

family of $87.65; an «addi 
tional average tax on cach of the 48 
States of $42,018,278: an average addi 


American 


tional tax on each of the 435 congres 
sional districts of $4,636,499. 


These amounts are based on the 
present worth or present cash value of 
that portion of the debt that is being 
canceled in this settlement, the 
cancellation of the 62-year period. 
On the deferred-payment plan = em- 
bodied, will mean an averag” ad- 
ditional tax of $52.59 on each man, 
woman and child in the United States: 
an average additional tax on each fam- 
ily of $262.95; an average additional 
tax per State of $126,054,834; an uver- 
age additional tax on each of the 435 
Congressional districts of $13,909,497. 


Contends Settlement 
Transfers Part of Debt 


Mr. Mellon is his testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee stated that 
under the terms of this settlement 
France is only required to pay 50 per 
cent of her indebetdness to the United 
States and that the present worth or 
present value of the obligations we are 
to receive under the pending settle- 
ment will be about $2,000,000,000 and 
this means a concellation of the other 
$2,000,000,000 due us by France. 

This settlement transfers the pay- 
ment of $2,000,000,000 of the French 
war debt from the people of France to 
the people of the United States. What- 
ever we remit to France in this set- 
tlement must be recouped and covered 
into the Treasury of the United States 
by taxation of the American 
When we relieve France of paying this 
$2,000,000,000, we impose on the Ameri- 
can people the inescapable Murden of 
contributing $2,000,000 more to the cost 
of the World War. When we reduce 
the obligation one-half, to that same 
extent we increase the obligations of 
the American taxpayers. 


people. 


HE United States 
money it loaned’ to France. For 
this money we issued Liberty bonds. 
These Liberty bonds and this borrowed 
money must be paid. If France paid 
back the money she borrowed with in- 
such payments would be 
sufficient to pay all the Liberty bonds 
issued by th@ Government. But if 
France only back half of the 
money she borrowed, such payments 
will only liquidate one-half of the Lib- 
erty bonds issued by our Government 
to bet the money to lend France. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, from a, 
careful examination of the pending Dill 
for the settlement of the war indebted- 
ness of France to the Unitd Statse, | 
am convinced that it is my duty to op- 
pose a ratification of the proposed set- 
tlement on the gound thatit cancels too 
large a proportion of the debt and means 
a substantial sacrifice of our national 
interests and resources. The amount of 
this debt which this settlement remits 
would have to be made up by taxation 
on the American people who are al- 
realy carrying a tax burden that is 
driving them to verge of bankruptcy. 


Debt Plan Said to Be Total 


Cancellation of Principal 

But, gentlemen, the settlement is 
camouflaged in such a manner as to 
conceal from the plain American peo- 
ple the enormous cancellation of the 
principal and interest due on this war 
indebtedness. I assert that when this 
settlement is analyzed it means a total 
cancellation of all the principal and a 
substantial part of the interest, because 
all the payments to be made in the en- 
tire period of 62 years do not equal] the 
interest computed at 4% per cent, 
which is the interest rate we pay, on 
Liberty bonds which were issued by i 
United States to get the money to lend 
France. 


borrowed the 


terest, 


pays 


Secretary Mellon, in the hearings on 
this bill, testified that the average in- 
terest rate paid by the United States 
is 4 percent. While the present French 
bonds bear 5 per cent interest, and 
while we are paying 4% per cent in- 
terest on the money we loaned France, 
let us assume, as did Mr. Mellon, Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and the foreign debt com- 
mission, that 4 per cent is a reasonable 
rate, and let us ascertain the net re- 
sults accruing to the United States on 
this basis. Let us see what the United 
States is offered under the proposed 
settlement. 

Four per cent interest on $4,025,000,- 
000, the amount of the indebtedness to 
be refunded into ‘bonds, is $161,000,- 
000 annually. At no time and in no 
instance does the annual payment to be 
made by France equal the interest on 
the present indebtedness computed at 
4 per cent. 

Remember this fact, please, that in 
no year will the payment made that 
year equal the interest for that year 
on a 4 per cent basis. As the payments 
never equal 4 per cent interest on the 
principal, obviously nothing will ever 
be paid on the principal, as a matter 
of fact. Until the interest is paid no 
part of the annual payments can right- 
fully be. considered as a payment on 
the principal. 


TMHE settlement refers to payments on 
the principal, but it is quite appar- 


ent to the most unsophisticated that, 
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in truth and fact, no payments will be 
made on the principal, because the pay- 
ments: that are to be made from year 
to year are in every instance much less 
than 4 per cent interest on the princi- 
pal for such year or years. These pay- 
ments in the aggregate in the 62 years 
do not equal the aggregate interest ac- 
cruing from year to year on the ad- 
mitted indebtedness on u 4 per cent 
basis. 

Accepting 4 per cent as a reasonable 
rate of interest, the annual interest on 
the debt of $4,025,000,000 will be $161,- 
000,000, which in 62 years will amount 
to $9.982,000,000, while the aggregate of 
the 62 annual payments proposed by 
France is only $6,847,674,104.17. 

It follows, therefore, that all the 
payments to be made by France in the 
entire 62 years amount to $3,134,325,- 
895.83 less than 4 per cent interest on 
the present indebtedness for said period 
of 62 years. It makes no difference 
whether you call the installments pay- 
ments on the principal, payments on 
the interest, or payments on both prin- 
cipal and interest, we ure confronted 
by the outstanding fact that can not 
be evaded, that the sum total of all 
payments to be made under this set- 
tlement is more than $3,000,000,000 less 
than 4. per cent interest on the present 
admitted indebtedness for said 62-year 
period. 
plain, common-sense 
proposition no one will seriously con- 
tend that the pending settlement calls 
for the dollar 
on the principal of the French indebted- 
ness, because the payment made each 
year during the 62-year period is less 
than 4 per cent interest on the princi- 
pal for that year, and under the pro- 


Now, as a 


payment of a_ single 


posed agreement this interest deficit 
or delinquency is never paid. 
Points Out National 
Wealth of France 
To state the proposition in plain 


English, the proposed settlement di- 
vides the entire debt, principal and in- 
terest, into 62 «annual installments. 
Every one of these installments is less 
than 4 per cent interest on the amount 
due; yes, less than 31% per cent interest 
on the indebtedness. Call these pay- 
ments principal, interest, or “what 
not.” the fact remains that no annual 
payemnt is equal to either 3% or 4 
per cent interest on the amount France 
owes the United States. 

We can not escape the fact that the 
aggregate of the 62 annual payments 
will be $3,134,325,895.83 less than 4 per 
cent interest on the present indebted- 
ness, and the aggregate of the 62 an- 
nual payments is $1,262,700,895.83 less 
than the interest that would accrue on 
the indebtedness in the 62 years at 3% 
per cent. It is easier to understand 
and explain the Einstein theory than 
to prove that any part of the principal 
of the French debt will be paid under 
the pending settlement. 

But it is argued that we must take 
into consideration the capacity of 
France. to pay. I grant you, my 
friends, that this is a prime factor in 
the equation’ and Ll have considered 
that phase of this question. What 
about the national wealth of France 
and her capacity to pay her obliga- 
tions? What is the national wealth 
rancé as compared with other na- 
tions? 

First, let me say that all statements 
as to the wealth of nations are largely 
estimafes. The present wealth of the 
principal nations engaged in the World 
War is approximately as follows: 
United States $350,000,000,000 
Great Britain........ §9,000,000,000 








of 


PEOMNCG ois sc ccekacgea cs 68,000,000,000 
IGA. rid dan owase esas 26,000,000,000 
Germany CE Te ... 36,000,000,000 
BGUBUGAT ss 530.0 520.5 Ss:0:8:5 2,000,000,000 


YONTRARY to the general under- 

standing, the wealth of the wartorn 
nations, even after the tremendous war 
wastage, is much greater now than be- 
fore the World War. Between 1912 and 
1925 the wealth of the United States 
increased from $186,000,000,000 to some- 
thing like $350,000,000,000. The na- 
tional wealth of Belgium was $5,800,- 
000,000 in 1912, while her present na- 
tional wealth is estimated at $12,000,- 
000,000. 

According to a statement made by an 
English crown minister in Parhament, 
the wealth of the British Empire in 
1917 was $130,000,000,000. The wealth 
of the United Kingdom was approxi- 
mately $70,500,000,000 in 1912, and ac- 
cording to a semiofficial statement in 
Parliament it was $80,000,000.000 in 
1917 and $120,000,000,000 in 1922. The 
national wealth of Italy was $22,000,- 
000,000 in 1912 and $35,000,000,000 in 


1922. 


Maintains France Has 
25 Per Cent of Europe’s Gold 
From the standpoint of gold reserves, 
France is far from bankruptcy, and in 
possession of more than any other na- 
tion, except the United States. The fol- 
lowing table shows the gold reserves of 
European nations, expressed in dollars, 
June 3, 1926: 


Great Britain .....ccecess $743,861,530 
PUOR idcicccas kawens's 1,109,698,745 
CONE vic kén ee ee nsec 72,910,250 
LS eerreereror ec re ra 507,385,009 
BRP ong ahhh ep oa:a'4 014.0 eo 8tece 178,550,000 
WHOTHOFIANGS 2cccesccinsas 180,095,000 
nk vic cst anaaen 54,770,000 
Switzerland .......-ceseee 83,785,050 
NES cs kaha kd ba es wae 63,635,000 
POE Sir i ae cdeage sexes 58,100,000 
PU 5's save a.6-ads Bae ark 40,900,000 

Total 2,925,148,095 


Of the $1,109,689,745 of gold reserves 
of France, $736,834,565 are held in 
French banks and $372,864,180 deposited 
abroad. It will be observed that France 
now has $365,837,215 more gold than 


Great Britain, three times as much 


gold as Germany, double the gold of 
Spain, six times as much guld as Italy, 
six times as much gold as the Nether- 
lands, more than twenty times as much 
gold as Belgium, thirteen tines as much 
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gold as Switzerland, seventeen times a8 
much as Sweden, nineteen times as 
much as Denmark, and twenty-seven 
times as much gold as Norway. 
I’ the total gold holdings of 11 lead- 
ing nations in Europe, France has 
37 per cent, as against 63 per cent 
owned by the other 10 nations. And 
when we take into consideration the 
gold reserves of all the European na- 
tions, France has approximately 25 per 
cent of all the gold in Europe. 

This clearly indicates that France has 
sufficient gold to stabilize her financial 
system and that she has much greater 
capacity to pay than she has revealed 
to the world. From a careful study 
of all of her resources, I am driven 
to the conclusion that France has 
greater capacity to pay than willingness 
to pay. Her financial problem could 
be solved without very much difficulty 
if she would deliberately go about 
setting her own house in order. 


Considers France’s * 


Future Ability to Pay 

Moreover, gentlemen, in determining 
the question as to the ability of France 
and other nations to meet their obliga- 
tions to the United States, we are not 
confined to their present capacity, but 
should take into their 
future or potential wealth and the im- 
provement that must inevitably come 
in their national finances. France is 
not a poor nation. It is one of the 
most resourceful of all nations. 

France has 212,659 square miles of 
European territory, tremendously pro- 
ductive, highly developed, and intensely 
cultivated. Her people are exceedingly 
industrious and economical. For the 
last two years her exports have ex- 
ceeded her imports. Her chief exports 
are textiles, steel products, wines, raw 
silk, wool, leather and manufactured 
commodities of many _ kinds. The 
French are great tradesmen. They 
now enjoy, have always enjoyed, and 
always will have the largest tourist 
trade of any nation in the world. Amer- 
ican tourists spend many, many mil- 
lion of dollars annually in France. This 
is a great source of income and will 
always contribute materially to the 
wealth of France. 

The resources of Franc® while highly 
developed and profitably exploited have 
The potential 
hydroelectric power of France is con- 
servatively estimated to amount to 
than 9,000,000 horsepower, of 
which less than one-third has as yet 
been utilized. France has one-sixth of 
the developed and one-tenth of the 
potential water power of Europe. 

YHE potenial wealth of France has 

hardly been scratched. We can 
scarcely conceive the wealth that 
France will develop and acquire in the 
next half century. Six hundred mil- 
lion franes are appropriated annually 
for electrical development in rural com- 
munities, which substantially offsets the 
shortage of farm labor caused by the 
depletion of man power during the 
war. The agricultural classes of France 
are prosperous. According to Mr. Ber- 
enger, French ambassador to the 
United States, the net profits of the 
French farmers were $149,000,000 in 
1912, $879,000,000 in 1918, and $173,000,- 
000 in 1924, which is a more favorable 
condition than that in which American 
agriculture finds itself. 

As a result of the World War, France 
acquired Alsace and Lorraine Provinces, 
with a territory of 5,605 square miles 
and with a population of 1,709,749, mak- 
ing the domiciled population of France 
approximately 40,000,000 people. The 
unlimited areas of coal and iron of al- 
most inconceivable value will ultimately 
make France the greatest iron master 
of the world. In 1924 the Province of 
Lorraine produced 27,372,398 tons of 


iron ore and 5,269,132 tons of coal. 


Tells of Iron and Coal 


Resources of Saar Valley 

Under the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many, France was given possession of 
the Saar Valley for a period of 15 years, 
with the exclusive right of exploiting 
the coal mines of that rich valley and 
as a compensation for the destruction 
of the coal mines in the north of France 
during the period of German occupa- 
tion while the World War was in prog- 
ress, The Saar Valley, lying north of 
Lorraine, contains 503 square miles of 
territory, with a population of 749,397 
in 1923. This is one of the richest de- 
posits of coal in the world. The pre- 
war production was 12,000,000,000 tons 
a year, Under French occupation the 
Saar Valley produced in 1922, 12240,003 
tons of ‘coal. 

I neglected to state that the Saar Val- 
ley in 1924 produced 1,340,000 tons of 
pig iron and 1,470,000 tons of steel. Un- 
der the Versailles treaty a plebiscite 
will be held in the Saar district to de- 
termine whether this rich region will 
continue as a part of France or revert 
to Germany, but in the light of past 
experience it is not probable that France 
will ever lose this rich possession, and 
even now it may very properly be con- 
sidered as an integral part of France 
for all time. 


CONTRARY to 
A 


consideration 


searcely been scratched. 


more 


the general under- 
standing, the national income of 
France is greater now than in prewar 
times. Her national income in 1913 
was $6,675,000,000, while her income in 
1925 was $7,775,000,000, or a_ billion 
dollars more in 1925 than in 1913, in 
spite of her depreciated currency and 
her systematic effort to avoid the pay- 
ment of her just obligations to the 
United States. 

Believing that the President, the Debt 
Funding Commission, and Congress 
have not with reasonable accuracy ap- 
praised the capacity of France to pay, 
and being unwilling to cancel one-half 
of the French indebtedness to the 
United States I am constrained to op- 
pose this settlement and cast my vote 
against the approval of the proposed 
funding agreement. 

The above address was made on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
on June l. 
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conomist Proposes 


: Dr. Lehfeldt Outlines Monopoly 
To Be Exercised by World Powers 


Official Commission Would Acquire Mines, He 
Suggests, and Administer Production Entirely 
In Interests of Public. 


pr. R. A. Lehfeldt, of Johannesburg, 


South 


Africa, introduced as a world 


authority on gold and gold movements, at a hearing before the House Banking 


and Currency Committee, June 10, proposed an 


international commission, 


offi- 


cially designated by the governments of the various nations, to cstablish a mo- 
nopoly in the production of gold for the purpose of stabilizing price levels of 


the world through control of output. 


He further proposed the creation of an in- 
ternational gold coin and also of an international 


clearing house for scettle- 


ment of trade balances as measurcs for facilitating international commerce. 
The hearing was in connection with considcration by the committee of pro- 
posed legislation to cffect a stabilization of price levels. The members of the com- 


mittee are: 
Galesburg, I1.; 
Gregor, of Buffalo, N. 


son, of Custer, S. 


and Goodwin, all 


of Cambridge, Mass, 


Representatives McFadden, of 
Strong. of Blue Rapids, Kans.; Luec, of Waltham, Mass.; Mac- 
Y.; Fenn, of Wethersficld, Conn.; Cayppbdcit, of Grafton, 
Pa.; Leatherwood, of Salt Lake City Utan; Beedy, of Portlaad, 
D.; Hooper, of Battle Creek, Mich.; Allen, of Monmouth, Ill; 
Republicans, and Wingo, of De Queen, 


Canton, Pa., chairman; of 


King, 


Maine; William- 


Ark.; Steagall, or Ozark, Ala.; Brand, of Athens, Ga.; Stevenson, of Cheraw, 8. 


> 
New Brighton, N. Y.: 

The complete stenographic record o}# 
lows: 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlement of 
ing with us this morning Prof. Robert A. 
Lehfeldt, of Johannesburg, South Africa, 
who is an €xpert on gold and gold move- 
ments, and Who has kindly consented to 
appear before the Committee and discuss 
certain phases of the subject under consid- 
eration, I presume more particularly rela- 
tive to the gold situation. 

I understand that Prof. Lehfeldt has a 
suggestion in mind pertaining to the sta- 
bilization of the output of gold. His po- 
sition on this matter, as reported by the 
public press, indicates a very interesting 
development along this line and is in keep- 
ing with the suggestions which have been 
made by different men who have appeared 
before this Committee looking towards 
stabilization of the world’s gold 
mengs, with the idea of stabilizing the 
prices particularly as affecting interna- 
tional exchange. 

I am particuldfly glad to hear Prof. 
Lehfeldt this morning, because he is on 
record as proposing to control the over 
production or under production of gold, 
and I think that is particularly pertinent 
to us here in Congress at this time, when 
we are grappling with a situation looking 
towards the control of surplus commodi- 
ties. 

We will be very glad to hear you, Pro- 
fessor, on that subject. You may proceed 
in your own way. Do you prefer to make 
a connected statement, or do you mind 
being questioned? ; 

Prof. LEHFELDT: I 
ing questioned. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you had bet- 
ter proceed in your own way, to begin 
with, and then the members of the Com- 
mittee will make some notes and perhaps 
intérrupt you a little later on. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. I think I 
might begin with outlining the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. For the bene- 
fit of the Committee and fhose who may 
read these hearings, Professor, we will be 
very glad to know your connections so 
that we will get a picture of just what 
you represent. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: 
mean by conneciions? 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, 
and what you are doing. 

, Statement of Prof. Robert A. Lehfeldt, 
University of Witwatersrand, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa: 

Prof. LEHFELDT: My only official posi- 
tion is professor at the University of Wit- 
watersrand, Johannesburg, but the sug- 
gestions I am making I have made merely 
privately, on my own responsibility. 

I take it that I need not discuss with 
this committee the desirability main- 
taining stability of the price level. I do 
not know whether the committee wants 
any further arguments on that point. 

The CHAIRMAN: The of thes# 
proceedings indicate the of the 
committee in the subject. 
has an open mind as‘yet. 

Prof, LEHFELDT: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: And 
you might say along that line will be 
the committee. 
think it 
opinion 


move- 


do not mind be- 


Yes; what do you 


your position 


of 


course 
interest 


that 


very 


anything 


graciously received by 
Prof. LEHFELDT: I 
be the general 


is coming 


to certainly of 


The committee | 


the &——S > 


Committee, We are very fortunate in hav- | 


| of England 





Black, of Clarksvilic, Feras; Goldsborough, of Denton, Md.; Prall, of West 
and Canfteld, Of Batesville, Ind., all Democrats. 


Professor Lehfeldt’s testimony fol- 


Prof. LEHFELDT: I do not say that 
they could have kept prices quite stable; 
but, if they had realized the relation be- 
tween the issue of money and the methods 
of raising with the price level, 
they could avoided such extreme 
rises did do not think they 
could have rises altogéther, but 
they let the situation get out of hand. 


The CHAIRMAN: 


money 
have 
as occur. I 
avoided 
speaking 


You are 





now of England? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: I am speaking now 
Of course, it happened to 
countries, But I put that for- 
ward chiefly as an illustration of the im- 
portance of the subject. 

Now the first point I want make 
is that the problem of stabilization is di- 
vided into two parts: There the 
period trend of prices, and the periods of 
fluctuation are associated with what 
well known as the trade cycle, and the 
changes which we know the trade 
cycle are no doubt partly due to the 
monetary changes and partly due to other 
things—the changes in price level and 
the other phenomena mixed up. And, 
without going into the reasons for a trade 
cycle, it is clear that it can be controlled 
to some extent by banking policy. 


other too 


to 
are 
is 


as 


I think everybody is agreed that the 
policy set by banks in controlling the rate 
of discount and in open-market operations 
has a considerable effect in controlling and 
mitigating the changes of the 
trade cycle—changes which occur in three 
or four or perhaps seven or eight 
Now the banks have got that idea 
in their minds and it is not that side of 
the question with which I want to deal. 
But besides the short-period fluctuations, 
due to the trade cycle, fluctuations in the 
price level which usually amount to_per- 
haps five or ten per cent or than 
that during the fluctuations gfter the end 
of the war, but in the ordinary case five 
or ten per cent—now, besides that, there 
are changes due the abundanee or 
scarcity of gold. 
So long the world the 
basis of its money, the value of the money 
must ultimately depend upon the cost of 
producing gold and, consequently, you get 
changes in the value of money occurring, 
changes which are slow acting but cumu- 
lative and, in the long run, ceme to be a 
greater extent than 


ordinary 


years. 
well 


more 


to 


as uses gold as 


those which are pro- 


| duced by the trade cycle. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| riods, owing to the fertility of the mines, 


' 


| 


You are familiar with the fact that from 
about 1873 to 1896, there 
ess steady decline in 
a steady rise in prices which 
to the opening of the war. 

Now those changes were due to the fact 
that in the earlier period the amount 
gold produced from the mines not 
sufficient to supply the increase in demand; 
whilst during the second of those two pe 


was a more or 
followed 


lasted 


prices, by 


up 


of 


was 


i 
the output of gold was too great and, con- 
sequently, forced up the level of 
two effects show 
practice—a short 


prices. 
works 


long 


how it 
and a 


Now these 
in 
period. 
The 
with 
policy 


period 
short be 
by banking 

will break 


effects 
policy; but 


period can 
the 


the 


! 
dealt | 
banking 

} 


down in long run 


| if the other phenomena is not attended to 


economists and I think amongst the world | 


generally, that the general level of prices | 


reasonably 
but 


be 


be steady; not 


that 
avoided 


should 
necessarily quite 
fluctuations in it 
far as possible. ~ 

The evils that come through great fluc- 
tuations in price level have been very much 
before the world of late and, as I say to 
you, Mr. Chairman, I do not think it can 
be necessary for to enlarge on that 
point. I want to spend the time on other 
things. But I would like to put one illus- 
tration of What happens result of 
the extreme fluctuations occurred 
during the war. 

If the British Government had been able 
to buy war stores without the extreme 
vise in prices which actually occurred, I 


pkent 
steady, 


should 


me 


as a 


that 


think they Would have saved about a thou- | 
So | 


sand million pounds—$5,000,000,000. 
that that indicates magnitude of the 
interests that were involved. 

I believe that the British Government 
could have saved itself that amounteif it 
had paid attention the teachings of 
theoretical economists, because the theories 
of the matter Were perfectly well known. 

Mf. STRONG: And all the other Gov- 
ments could have saved amounts com- 
parable to that, could they not? 


the 


to 


Necessity for Stability 
Regarded as Proven Fact 
Prof. LEHFIELDT: Possibly, yes. I 
merely want to give one illustration of 
the very great importance of this ques- 
tion of stability. Now I not want to 
spend any time over that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Doctor, 
néction, dv you think it 
an emergency like the 
two have any system 
stavie? 


do 


in that con- 
possible, in 
outbreak war, 
that would hold 


is 


of 


wide | 


as | 


| it wants. 


| dinary volume of gold, it woutd be a 





if, for instance, gold becomes and 
more abundant relative to the demand for 
it, then vou will faced with a situation 
with the United States has been 


faced recently, of having more gold than 


more 


be 
which 


If that superabundance of gold goes on 
not merely for three or four years but for 
a longer period, indefinitely, I do not think 
it would be possible to maintain a standard 
price level by banking the policy 
would down You know, of course, 
many people thought it was going to break 
in 1923 or 1924, 
quantities of gold being reecived by 
United States. 


policy; 
break 
down or so, owing to the 
great 
the 


Increase in Gold Hoards 
Viewed as Menace to Values 
Mr. WINGO: I do not exactly catch that. | 
You Should continue for quite 
a period of time the holding of this extraor- 
dif- 


stable Jprice 


say if we 


ficult thing to maintain a 
level in this country? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Not only in 
country, but in the world generally. If 
the gold which was thrown upon the te- 
serves of the various banks increased and 
continued to increase, a point would arise 
at which you would not be able to kecp 
the price level stable. 

Mr. WINGO: The trend nuow 
this gold to go away, is it not? 

Prof. LEHNFELDT: To go away where” 


this 


is for 


ously 





Mr. WINGO: This gold would flow 
where it is most needed? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: I 
the world. 

Mr. WINGO: I 
is for it to get 
Statgs. You have this condition, have 
not? You have got the level 
gradually receding and stabilizing in every 
cuuntry in Europe but about one mejor 


am talking of 


Say the tendency 


from the 


now 
away United 


you price 
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have the interest rate not 
only declining, steadily declining. in all 
the major European countries but one, 
but you have also got a less fluctuation, 
current fluctuation, in the interest rate 
and the price of money’in these different 
European countries. Now the ‘tendency 
is for them to get back to a stable Isis, 
to draw this free gold fron. us—is it 
not? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: I am not talking 
about that; I am talking about the amount 
of gold in the world. If the amount of 
gold in the world increases continuously 
more than the world needs, then the world 
will not be able to keep: stable the level 
of prices. 

Mr. WINGO: 
we can follow you 
Is not this also true, that 
crease in the volume of 
France for an illustration. 
stand, they use very \few 
in their current daily transactions. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. 

Mr. WINGO: Certainly not comparable 
ours. Now suppose that the French 
the next few years, should 
be gradually educated up to the use of 
the check system like we have it here, 
would not that have the etfect us 
increasing the volume of gold? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes, it would. 

Mr. WINGO: Is not that one of the in- 
fluences that would raise the price level 
in the low period which you discussed in 
the United only the increase 
in the volume of gold, but in that period 
of time the banks, by a 
paign, which I do not 
couraged the American people to abandon 


country; you 


Is not this true, taat 
there—if I interrupt. 
not only an in- 
gold—but take 
As I under- 
checks there 


so 


to 
people, in 


same 


States—not 


systematic cam- 
criticize, have en 
currency for their daily transactions, and 
to use bank balances and checks. 
Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. 
Mr. WINGO: And that 
effect if you had a similar 
the basic volume of gold increased? 
Prof. LEHFELDT: that 
The CHAIRMAN: Doctor, policy 
or plan pursued by any one of the coun- 


same 


of 


the 
amount 


had 
as 


Yes, is so. 


any 


tries to bring the gold in from the byways 
and hedges and to centralize it in the bank 
of issue, or where it controls the basis of 
issue of currency, would have that result? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN: The an in- 
crease of the production of gold, would it 
not? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: 

The CHAIRMAN: 
the vast amount of gold 
shipped into India during 
and seemingly 


same 


as 


That is true. 
In if 
has been 


other words, 
which 
few 
sunk the 
down there, were be 
released at this time, it would affect seri- 
the price that if it 
into banks of the leading 
countries where it might become the basis 
for additional credit? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: 

The CHAIRMAN: In other 
gold pulled in from the 
hedges of India, it is practically the same 
as mining new gold? 


the past 


years into 


has 
ocean somewhere to 


level: is, would 


get the control 


That is correct. 
words, if 


is byways and 


Control Through Discount Rate 
Weakened Over Long Periods 


Prof. LEHFELDT: 
merely to make the point that there is 
that risk of the supply of to the 
banks becoming large, that they 
will not be able to maintain their control 
and to maintain their policy of stabiliza- 
tion through the bank rate. 

The CHAIRMAN: The result of that 
weuld be the increasing of the price level, 
would it not? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: It 
an increase of the price 

The CHAIRMAN: An 
price level? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. Now, on the 
other hand, suppose that the supply of 
gold from the mines does not develop suf- 
ficiently to meet the world’s then 
will eventually reached in 
which it is not possible to maintain fhe 
gold which the banks are 
quired to maintain, and their policy would 
break down in 

Therefore. 
this, that 


Precisely. I want 


gold 


too so 


would 


levek 


result in 


increase of the 


needs, 


a stage 


be 


reserves re- 
that way. 

the point I want to make is 
the discount policy 
incapable of controlling the in 
the run, there also some 
control over either the amount or the use 
of 
rency 


alone is 
situation 
is 


long unless 


gold So long as you have 
that 
in the 


supply 


your cur- 
inevitable; 
run, take 
the money 


based on gold, 


must, 


1s 


because you long 


into account of 
metal. 
Now it 
of control 
perfectly 


plementing 


the 


seems to me, 
of 


therefore, that 
the discount 
itself, 
long run by a_ policy 
of control over tie gold metal itself. 
There as far 


before 


the 
polieyv rate, 


while right in needs sup 


in the 


are, as I know, only two 
world about that: 
One is the one with which you are familiar, 
Prof. Irving Fisher's, to alter the amount 
of gold corresponding the dollar or 
whatever the unit as to maintain 
the value of the unit constant, but not to 
maintain the size of the gold coin. 

Now that scheme, it seems,to me, is a 
sound «n@ from the economic point of 
view; but I am doubtful whether 
the commercial and political world would 
take to it. It seems to me rat¥er too up- 
Setting to the ideas of the ordinary busi- 
ness. man 

The world very glad to get back to 
the gold standard. I do not think it is 
going to sacrifice that in favor of a scheme 
which, theoretically, is 
but which, I think, the 
would not grasp. 

Now the other scheme which I want to 
put before you, which I have written about 
from time to time, is controlling the out- 
put of gold--controlling it in the same 
sense in which the output of diamonds is 
controlled, for instance, by a syndicate. 

It is perfectly practical, as every busi- 
ness man knows, to control the output of 
any commodity, especially a mining com- 
modity which is not produced very widely. 
Of course, I do not suggest a private syn- 
dicate to do this. It not for private 
profit; it is for the benefit of the world 
that I suggest it and it would. therefore, 
have to be an international syndicate—a 
syndicate of the governments. 

I do not think there would be any dif- 
ficulty, any serious difficulty, from the 
point of view of carrying it out, if the 
governments could agree, first of all, 
regards the amount of capital needed. 
is 


suggestions the 


to 


is, so 


very 


is 


very ingenious, 


ordinary. man 


is 


as 
It 
very usually 
think. 


The gold mining industry is not a very 


much less than people 





large one. One-half of the gold supply 
of the world comeés from the mines of 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, and the 
surroundings, and the market valuation 
of all the mines in the Witwatersrand is 
only about three hundred and fifty or four 
hundred million dollars. 

So that if you double that and allow a 
margin, it means that less than a billion 
dollars would serve as capital for the 
whole gold mining industry of the world. 
I suggest, therefore, that it should be 
possible for the nations to form some sort 
of commission whose business it would be 
to buy up the gold mining industry 

The CHAIRMAN: You are speaking now 
of the governments themsclves, or of the 
financial systems under the governments? 


Professor Lehfeldt Suggests 


Commission Named by Nations 

Prof. LEHFELDT: 1 suggest an inter- 
national commission should be appointed 
by the governments, on which each of the 
governments of importance, at any rate, 
should be represented; and to this commis- 
sion should be delegated the business of 
controlling the output of gold. 

In order to do so, they would begin by 
buying up thé gold mines and the ground 
which is known to possess gold deposits; 
and they should then regulate the produc- 
tion of gold in accordance with what they 
consider to be the needs of the world for 
money, So as to avoid either excessive pro- 
duction; or, if the production tends to fall 
off, they shall stimulate it—the object 
being to maintain a constant value for the 
unit of gold, so that the dollar, remaining 
the same number of grains of gold, should 
retain approximately the same value. 

Mr. STRONG: That could a great deal 
better be done by agreement among the 
governments than to undertake to let any 
syndicate control it. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Oh, I do not suggest 
for a moment it should be done by a pri- 
vate syndicate. It should not be done for 
profit. I do not there 
any profit in it; I do not suppose there is. 
It should be done by the governments for 
the benefit of the consumer, that is to say, 
for everybody. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you think it would 
be possible to have an unselfish determina- 
tion or deliberation by a board like that? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: I think it could be 
as unselfish as central banks. I think one 
might say nowadays the central banks act 
in the public interest, as a whole. 

Mr. WINGO: There have been three pro- 
posals on that. One is that a private syn- 
dicate could buy up the mines of the 
Uniied States and of Africa, which would 
effectively control, and I have seen one es- 
timate as low as $100,000,000 would guaran- 
tee the managerial control of such a propo- 
which I think may low. 
LEHFELDT: One hundred million 


know whether is 


sition, be too 

Prof 
dollars? 

Mr. WINGO: I say I think that 
low, but that is immaterial. In other words, 
there are three different plans. One is to 
have a buy up the American 
and English controlling gold deposits; an- 
other one was that you would have an in- 
ternational commission that would under- 
take to finance the acquisition of those de- 
posits; and anether one was that the United 
States Government and the British Govern- 
ment might join and, through a joint com- 
mission, acting for the Governments, take 
over these different gold fields on a basis 
of the appraisals of the value of each, and 
let the determination of the percentage of 
control of each country be handled that 
way. 

Now, which of those three methods 
you think would be the most effective from 
the standpoint of the end that you desire 
to attain? 

Professor LEHFELDT: Well, I would 
rule out the first as a matter that should 
not be handled from the point of view 
of private profit. 

Mr. WINGO: Then it would be a ques- 
tion of the two countries that control 
most of the fields, or whether you would 
have an international commission which 
was representative of all the major coun- 
tries. 

Professor LEHFELDT: 
those two, IT would prefer 
take part 


is too 


syndicate 


do 


Now, 
all 


of 
the 


Yes. 
that 
in it. 

the advantage 

or just hav- 


countries should 

Mr. WINGO: What is 
of having all countries, 
ing the two major countries that own and 
control the biggest fields? 

Professor LEHFELDT: I 
that the United and 
Empire between them could 
output. They actuaMy turn 79 to 80 
per cent of the output, an amount which 
is usually regarded sufficient to 
trol the value of « commodity. 

But the importance of this plan is the 
interest of consumer, the ordinary 
man, who wishes prices to remain 
stant. Now that just as 
interest of France or Germany, 
of England or the United States. 


the 


recognize 
the British 
control *the 


States 


out 


as con- 


the 
con- 
an 

is 


much 
as 


is 


it 


America and Great Britain 


Able to Control Production 

Mr. WINGO: Do you not overlook this 
difficulty—I am not talking about the 
merits of this now—that have to 
take the psychology of the world’s opinion 
and of the United States? Suppose you 
undertook to have a world-wide commis- 
sion control this proposition, would you 
not run up against the same psychology, 
protest, opposition, or suspicion, that is 
represented by the opposition to the 
League of Nations in this country? 

You see what I am driving at. 1 
not talking about the merits of it, 
do you not have to recognize these 
ings and those suspicions? 

Professor LEHFELDT: You were ask- 
ing me which plan I preferred, and I 
replied that to be the right plan it should 
be a commission representing all the 
powers of the world. 

Mr. WINGO: That is the ideal plan in 
your mind; but, from a_ practical stand- 
point, what do you think is possible? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: 1 am not sure that 
is not possible. If, for instance, the mat- 
ter were started by the League of Na- 
tions, if they called a conference and the 
United States agreed to join it, I see no 
reason why an agreement could not be 
arrived at. ; 

If, however, it is not possible to get an 
international agreement of that sort, then 
I think that the United States and the 
British Empire could do it betweemméhem 
and I should prefer to see it done that 
Way than not done. 

The CHAIRMAN; Doctor, in 
nection, is it not well to take into con- 


you 


am 
but 
feel- 


that con- 


' 

had 

gether. 

to a conclusion 

regulate the supply 

would of course be a very powerful mecha- 


of all 
at 


sideration 
banks of 
this time? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: 

The CHAIRMAN: 
I observe the doings of today, that there 
an extension of the development of 
banks of issue by the different countries 
and an affiliation with each other, that 
of the major countries. When that 
proceeds further, it would 


the growing tendency 
issue to work in harmnoy 


Yes. 


It looks to me, as 


is 


is, 
development 
make it much easier to carry out the sug- 
gestion which make, would it not, 
and the recommendations from these banks 
of issue who are dealing with this situa- 
tion at all times? 
Prof. LEHFELDT: 
The CHAIRMAN: 
the possibilities should a 
the different banks of issue 
about. 
Prof, 
The 
nection, I have before me the recommenda- 
of the Economic Conference 
which rather pertinent here, 


you 


Yes. 

It might be within 
unification of 
be brought 


LEHFELDT: 
CHAIRMAN: 


Yes, 


And, 


quite true. 

in that. con- 
tions Genoa 
in 1922, 
and 1 “think perhaps it would be well to 
put them into the record at this point, 
wherein of the recommendations of 
the committee on this subject are as fol- 


are 


some 


lows: 
1. Any country not possessing a central 
reserve bank should establish one. 
2. A plan should then be adopted 
avoid competitive efforts to ebtain gold, | 
in 1914 when the Bank 
after the outbreak 


to 


as occurred 
mobilized 
At that time the withdrawal 


such 
of England 
of the war. 
of gold from New York caused a banking 
crisis and foreed the New York Stock Ex- 
change to shut down. 

3. <An_ international 
should be established to facilitate the set- 
tlements of trade balances, just as the 
Federal Reserve Banks of the United 
States facilitate remittances between dif- 
ferent centers. 

4. Specific credits should 
through central reserve banks, 
to preventing an undue fluctuation in the 
purchasing power of gold. 

5. Sound directly 
reserve banks futures 
in foreign exchange. 

I put that in as indicating a 
possibility of the 


clearing system 


regulated 
with a view 


be 


central 
market 


to 


progress 
awakens a 
trend to- 
wards the probability or 
consummation of such a plan as you sug- 
gest. 
Prof. 

the 


LEHFELDT: 
fact that the 
coming to ork in conjunction is an indi- 
cation that it easier to bring about an 
international at this time on 
financial matters. 
I think there 
agreement amongst the 
there would been 
habit 


Yes, I quite 


central banks 


recog: 
nize are 
is 
agreement 
is more prospect of an 
nations now than 
before the banks 


of working to- 


have 
acquired this 
If the various central banks came 
that it was necessary to 


of gold, then they 


nism for bringing about such a result. 


Factors to Be Considered 


In Administering Control 

The CHAIRMAN: Of course, such an 
international board as you suggest would 
weigh all of the elements which enter into 
the amount of gold required for the world 
circulation and the distribution thereof. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: It would necessarily 
have to take into consideration the amount 
that was annually mined and the &mount 
used for other purposes than as a basis 
of currency. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Such 
sciences and the 
away. 


as the arts and 
amount that was hidden 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: All of those elements, 
I suppose, would enter into the determina- 
tion which such a board would make? 

Prof; LEHFELDT: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Of course, they would 
have to 
the 

in order 


also take into consideration, 
increasing amount of gold de- 
to take of the in- 
creasing growth for circulation and credit. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Oh, those things, of 
course, they would have to deal with from 
But the 
thing, of course, is to settle the aim 
of such a policy. If we are agreed that 
to maintain stability of 
prices and if we are agreed, in order to do 


so, it 


per- 
haps, 


sirable care 


the statistical position generally. 
first 


it is desirable 


is necessary to 
becoming 


excessively 


the gold 


excessively 


prevent 
either 
smaller, 


stock from 
greater 


commission, 


or then the 
whoever wus in charge of 


would 


or 
the 
Various 


matter, have to 
points 


decide 


all 
consider- 


take those 


stiutistical into 


in order What 
done with 

And, 
might 


production 


ation, to 
the matter. 
according to the 
find it necessary stimulate the 
of gold reduce it, and 
might be faced with the necessity of clos- 
ing mines, at any rate, 
letting the mining output die down some- 
what and not keeping it up. 

The CHAIRMAN: You think it would be 
necessary 


should be 
situation, they 
to 
or to 


down some or, 


for such an organization to 
take over the physical ow nership, and con- 
trol, through that ownership, these opera- 
tions, do you? 

Prof. LEWFELDT: I think 
be the hetter way of doing it. 

Mr. Now, assuming that you 
had plan in operation: In other 
words, assuming you had pegged the vol- 
ume of gold to a given level or at a given 
level- 

Prof. LENFELDT: 
way. It 
the 


that would 


WINGO: 
such a 


Do not put it that 
not that wants to keep 
of gold constant, but one 
wants to keep the volume at whatéVer is 
necessary in order to keep the value con- 

The needed would no 
inerease as the world grows larger. 
WINGO: IL assume that—so that 
shall constant to the value 
and maintained at a level when measured 
by the volume of world business and de- 
mand. That would express it better. As- 
suming you did that, would you not still 
have the fluctuating effects of the volume 


of credits and of commodities that would 
be 


1S one 


volume 


stant. 
doubt 

Mr. 
the 


volume 


flow he 


beyond the control 
tional commission 

Prof. 
the habit 
credit 


of your interna- 


LEHFELDT: The banks 
of regulating the volume of 
In accordance with the reserve. 
You have had that; already you have had 
your central control of credits. 

Mr. WINGO: Even with the bank con- 
tol and, with the same volume of ore in 
this yet sometimes we have a 


yery wide fluctuation in the volume of 
| 


are in 


country, 


sis 


Price Stabilization by International Control of Gold Output 


He Considers Billion Dollar Fund 


Sufficient for Financing Project 


=e Sa ee See 4 
United States and Great Britain Able United and 
Alone, Witness Believes, to Proceed Success- 
fully With Proposed Undertaking. 


credits. Both represent the automatic ac- 
tion of the open-market operations, and 
the automatic action of open-market oper- 
ations fluctuates.as the business does and 
the credit of merchants generally? 
Prof. LEHFELDT: that 
short-period effect to referred 
the beginning. 


the 
in 


Yes; is 


which I 


Better Management of Gold 
In Interest of All Peoples 


The CHAIRMAN: Your suggestion, if 
I may interrupt, embodies a better man- 
agement of the gold of the country and 
much good might be gained by a better 
management of the gold—world’s gold, I 
as speaking of now. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: 

The CHAIRMAN: 
ienced in our organization of the Federal 
Reserve System in the United States: It 
permitted a beter management of our 
credit facilities. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Which released a large 
volume of credit which was tied up and 
hidden and has tended to make possible 
financial operations—not only in this coun- 
try, but of assistance to the whole world— 
that otherwise would not have been avail- 
able. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: I am not suggesting 
this as an alternative to the ordinary 
method of bank control, but as a supple- 
ment. 


Yes. ; 
Just as was exper- 


Mr. WINGO: Do not misunderstand me. 
My suggestion was not for the purpose of 
discrediting your suggestion, but to 
accentuate or rather recall in the record 
that the volume of gold is only one of the 
many basic factors that determine the fluc- 
tuations of the price level. 

Urof. LEHFELDT: Oh, yes; that is avlite 
true. ° 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Well, it is the 
most determinative of the long-term fluc- 
tuations, is it not? 
Prof. LEHFELDT: 

you that over 


was 


Yes. The situation 
a short period you 
may get an expansion or contraction of 
credits, with a rise or fall in the prices; 
but so long as the dollar represents a cer- 
tain weight of gold, in the long run you 
have to come back to the fact that the dol- 
lar must be equal to the cost of producing 
that amount of gold. So that whilst the 
banks discount policy is very useful in 
handling the other influences, it not 
competent to maintain a constant level of 
prices indefinitely in the face of a contin- 
uous increase or decrease in the supply of 
gold. 

Mr. WINGO: That is true of other fac- 
tors, is it not? . Take, for instance, at the 
present time, I think every one agrees 
among the economists who seem to have 
expressed themslves on it, that even with 
the large volume of gold which we have 
in this country and with the increase which 
is apparent in the volume of gold output 
in the principal mines—they all agree that 
we are facing or are at the beginning of 
the long period of gradual recession in 
price level? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: No, economists are 
not all agreed on that. 

Mr. WINGO: will name 
single one? [ have been watching the 
papers and magazines each week and tried 
to find I have been struck by the 
fact that all the financial papers and ex- 


is, see, 


is 


you me a 


one, 


perts are prophesying a gradual recession, 
and their contention is the main problem 
is in keeping it from being a too sudden 
recession. 
They say the purchasing power of gold 
going gradually increase with the 
price level falling. If there are any other 
theories, I would like to them. “I 
have quite a pile ,which IT accumu- 
lated in the recent months, and all of 
them seem to concur in that suggestion. 
Prof. LEHFELDT: Well, I do not per- 
sonally. I have opposed it from the first, 
matter of fact, and since I landed in 
10 have certainly 
spoken to two or three, who agreed with 
me that the danger does not lie in that 
direction. 
that a 
pressed 


to 


read 
have 


asa 


America days ago I 


I think you are right in saying 
majority of economists have ex- 
themselves in that sense, but I 
should not say it was unanimous. 

Mr. WINGO: The principal bankers of 
the world are putting their surplus into 
fixed bonds, are they not, and sound stocks 
on the theory that their actual value is 
going to.’enhance and _ the purchasing 
power of the fixed return is going to be 
greater in the next few years. 

ProhekLEHFELDT: I am not sure what 
the Lanks are doing in that matter; but, 
if the committee wishes, I could discuss 
my views on the subject as to whether it 
is an increase or decrease in the value of 
gold that is more likely to happen. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes; I think 
would be most interesting to the 


that 
com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WINGO: 
have anything. 


Yes; we would be glad to 


Gold Brought From Byways 
Would Affect Price Levels 


The CHAIRMAN: Another thing the 
committee is particularly interested in is 
the possible effect on prices not only in 
this country but generally, of an increase 
in gold, either by bringing it in from the 
byways and hedges or from the mines. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: And what a corre- 
sponding reduction, either through losses 
or through use for commrcial purposes, 
or otherwise, might have. And, before 
you get through, too, I think the com- 
mittee would be interested in your sug- 
gestion about standardization of the pres- 
ent weight of the decima! units of the 
gold of the different countries. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Oh, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Tending towards the 
stabilization of the decimal units and its 
values, 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Mr. Chairman, 


I would suggest that the Doctor discuss, 
first, his suggestion as to giving his views 
on what the trend of prices will be. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: The trend of prices 
and the abundance or scarcity of gold are 
tied together, of course; so that they are 
one and the same discussion, so far as 
that is concerned. But if you wish me 
to discuss that point you quoted from the 
general conference resolutions, just now, 
those resolutions, I think, practically rep- 
resent the views of Professor Cassel and 
Mr. King, and some other economists 
‘who thought with them at that time. 

They were, as you can see, inspired by 
the fear there would be a scramble for 
gold which would result in raising the 
value, and the conference was very anxious 
to avoid that result and to provide means 
through the central banks, for avoiding 
too great a demand for gold, by substitut- 
ing methods of mutual help between the 
banks which would make it less necessary 
to use gold. 


Mr. WINGO: In other words, to use 
the same principle in international trans- 
actions that we use in our daily com- 
munity transactions, of the use of checks 
instead of actual gold. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Exactly, sir. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: You do not 
think, then, we are embarking now on a 
period of gradually declining price levels? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: As I say, the advis- 
ers of the general conference evidently 
thought that there was a danger of prices 
gradually declining and their anxiety was 
to provide against that. 

Now what I want to do is just to sum- 
marize the reasons that might arise t& an 
increase in the value of gold, or a decrease 
in the value of gold. You see it is a po- 
litical question and it is not possible to 
make definite forecast. It may go 
one way or the other; but I think there 
is a difference in 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: You think it is 
a political question, do you? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: 
tion in that it depends upon the 
of governments, large extent. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Just a minute. 
Do you mean to say that, in your opinion, 
the trend of prices is going to be governed 
by political considerations rather than pres- 
ent ecenomic considerations? 


any 


the possibility— 


It is a political ques- 
action 
to a 


Governmental Action 


As Disturbing Factor 

Prof. LEHFELDT: The point is this: 
Supposing that the governments had no 
hand in the matter and that the value of 
gold was left entirely to commercial de- 
mand and supply. Then it would be possi- 
ble to make a reasonable forecast of what 
was going to happen. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: What would be 
your forecast based upon commercial de- 
mand and supply? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: That is not the situ- 
ation with regard to gold, because the 
practical use of gold is to serve as a basis 
for money, and the way in which it serves 
as a basis for money depends upon the 
regulations of governments. It depends 
upon the laws of the United States, for 
instance, what percentage of gold 
has got to be kept in the banks against 
a given amount of currency. 

Now, that being the case, not only here 
but in all countries, you cannot forecast 
what is going to happen if the govern- 
ments change their policy. That produces 
an effect on the value of gold and, whilst 
you may be able, on statistical grounds, 
so forecast the actions of millions of busi- 
ness men, working constantly, you might 
say, you cannot forecast the actions of half 
a dozen governments on the statistical 
values. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: But when the 
markets become choked there is evidently 
a period of business decline, is there not? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes, possibly. But 
I mean to year ago, for instance, 
the British Government decided to adopt 
the gold standard. If it had not adoptea 
the gold standard that would have made a 
difference. You cannot foresee whether 
the British government is going to adopt 
the gold standard or not. 

You see, the result depends upon the 
quick action of a small number of govern- 
ments and, in that sense, it is not pre- 
dictable in the same way as when you 
are dealing with the mass of the people. 
You can forecast an increase in the de- 
mand for copper, you may say, because 
that depends upon everybody's needs for 
copper, for electric wires and such things, 
or a flecrease when, a lot of those things 
are not demanded by the people. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: You stated a 
few minutes ago, I understood it, or 
indicated, that you did not agree with 
the majority of economists who thought 
we were entering a period of gradual de- 
cline in price levels. Now, would you state 
on what you base your view? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: That is just what I 
want to do. May I just develop that 
point now. What are the reasons for 
thinking there may be a _ progressive 
scarcity of gold, as evidently the Genoa 
conference did? 

The principal reason for that, it seems 
to me, is that variéus countries which 
were using paper money will desire to get 
back to a gold standard and, for that 
purpose, they will wish to lay in stocks of 
gold. Supposing, looking at it from the 
point of view of 1922, that all the leading 
countries had wanted to get back to a 
gold standard rapidly and more or less 
together, that might have resulted in a 
scramble for the available stock of gold. 

Now, in 1926, there is not that danger, 
because already most of Europe has gone 
back to a gold standard 
There are really only 
Belgium left to deal with the situation. 
And we have seen, as a result of those 
four years~ experience, that the way in 
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[Continued from page 10.] 

which it is being done has not resulted 
in any very great demand for gold. 

Another possible cause: Supposing the 
impoverished peoples of Zastern and 
Southern Europe, who have been ruined 
by paper currency, took to buying and 
hoarding gold coins in order to feel they 
had something they cow rely upon— 
there might he quite a strong demand 
for gold. 

The CHAIRMAN: Similar to the 
mand that has existed from time to time 
in India? 


India’s Absorbed Gold 
Slight Peril to World Stock 


Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. Well, in 
India, of course, there is always a demand 
for gold, for hoarding and for owning. 
Supposing that were to be extended, it 
might result, as I say, in an increasing 
demand and some scarcity of gold. 


de- 


But it seems to me that any influences 
of that kind which one can imagine would 
be slow and not very extensive. They 
might result in a rise in the value of gold, 
ig rit could not have a very great or very 
abrupt rise, as I see it. 

Now, 





look at the other side of the 
picture. What are the reasons why there 
may be an increase in the abundance of 
gold relatively to the world’s needs? 

First of all, the gold mines are at the 
present, monment turning out more than 
is required for the arts; consequently there 
is an addition to the world’s stock every 
year. And that, of course, in itself, in 
the long run, may be just about right for 
meeting the increase in the world's trade. 

But supposing that any countiries adopt 
more economical methods of handling 
their currencies; as you suggested, sir, 
that France should adopt the check sys- 
tem and would not want so much gold. 
Consequently there that pos- 
sibility of any invention, to say, for 
economizing in the demand for gold—the 
check sysstem is one—as influence 
tending to make gold redundant or un- 
necessary relatively. 

Thes uggestions of the Gencral 
ference on the same line, that 
the head central banks, instead of kKeep- 
ing all reserves in gold, would keep them 
partly in foreign paper, that is a method 
of economy an dnot much gold 
needed. 

But, now, there is a more striking fea- 
ture in the situation than that. Not only 
is it fact that the United States has 
undoubedly got more gold than it needs— 
you Will remember that the Federal Re- 
serve proportion went up at one time to 
80 per cent, instead of about 40 per cent, 
which is the legal requirement—certainly 
has a great deal more than it actually 
needs, and that in practically all of the 
jtoreign countries except Great Britain the 
® 1@ reserves ure not actually used. 

France has got very large stock of 
gold; but when it comes to the question 
of doing anything with it they stoutly re- 
fuse to part with the metal. And other 
countries which are not as rich as France 
have stored up enormous gold reserves. 

I call your attention to the of 
Spain was extremely prosperous as a re- 
mean in this matter. Before the war, 
Spain had a small gold reserve and slightly 
depreciated currency. During the war 
Spain was extremely prosperious as a re- 
sult of the sale of war materials and 
large quantities of goods to the belliger- 
ents with the result that it piled up a 
reserve that became five times as large 
as they had before. 

It became about five millfon pounds 
sterling. Their paper currency did not 
increase much, with the result the paper 
became at par for almost the first time 
in the history of Spain. 

When the war was over this abnormal 
situation changed and there de- 
mand for gold from Spain; so they needed 
to use a certain amount of their gold to 
maintain the level of their paper currency. 
They did not do it. 

They had bought all of this gold with 
no other object than putting their money 
on a stable basis; but when they had to 
use some of it, in order to carry out that 
purpose, they preferred to let the parity 
of their money go rather than to part with 
any of their gold. 

Mr. WINGO: In other words, they as- 
sembled their material for building the 
)guse and then never built the house? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: That it. They 
buried it in the vaults of their Bank of 
, Madrid, where it served no purpose what- 
ever; they refused to use it to stabilize 
their currency and it served no purpose. 

That is the attitude of most of the gov- 
ernments, most of the banks. They be- 
lieve in gold as a sort of fetish; they want 
as much of if as they can get, but they 
won't use it. Of course, the Bank of Eng- 
land for half a century has been in the 
habit of using their gold, but most of the 
Continental banks won't use it. 
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Possibility of Governments 
Throwing Gold Into Market 


Now supposing that some Continenal 
statesman said to himself—let us put it 
in the mouth of Mussolini, as being a per- 
son who knows his own mind and carries 
it out when he wants to—supposing that 
he says to himself that ‘‘Here is a lot of 
gold idle in the bank; let us sell it and 
buy something useful with it.’ Well, he 
might dispose of his stock, which is not 
being used at the present time, because the 
lira is entirely independent of it. The 
lira is not supported by gold at the pres- 
ent time; otherwise it would not have gone 
down as it has. 

Suppose he decided to dispose of the 
stock of gold. Possibly the Federal Re- 
serve Board might buy it; there would not 
be anybody else who would buy it, I sup- 
pose, but it could be disposed of. 

Supposing he did that successfully, do 


i 
a 


would come to say to themselves, “Well, 
why are we keeping a large stock of gold; 
can not we do the same thing; can not we 
dispose of fifty or a million pounds of gold 
and get some useful things with the 
money?” It seems quite possible to me 
that there might be things of that sort 
and there might be a lot of gold on the 
market which no one would buy. 

Now, looking at those two sides of the 
question, it seems to me that while you 
can possibly predict which is going to 
happen, there is no very real danger of 
gold becoming scarce, and there is quite 
serious danger that it might become 
superabundant and might become super- 
abundant rapidly, with rush, and there 
might be a great rise in prices. I know 
the views which have been put forward 
ly various economists and probably are 
held by the bulk of the banking world at 
the present time, and I disagree with 
them. ; 

If it interests the committee, I might 
mention that I mentioned my disagree- 
ment in a book published in 1923 which 
referred expressly to the point, and it 
seems to me there is now more danger 
on that side, of a fall in the value of gold, 
than on the side of a rise in the value of 
gold; whilst, at the same time, it depends 
on so many unforeseeable events that you 
can not actually predict. 

Mr. WINGO: The people of Europe 
have had the example of the Bank of Eng- 
land before them of having made practical 
use of their gold since 1857. The Bank of 
England have come to a very clear realiza- 
tion of the sound policy of the use of its 
gold reserves in 1857, although it had 
floundered around for a considerable time 
before that. 

Now the continental banks of Europe 
have had this example of the Bank of 
England in peace times; they have had 
the example of the Bank of England in 
war times and in post war times, and do 
you not think these economists and bank- 
ers figure there static condition of 
the financial mind of Continental Europe 
that will continue, and do you not think 
it is safe to assume that they will con- 
tinue to hoard their gold, for gold’s sake, 
without making any practical effort to 
use it. 

But suppose they would start in those 
countries to use it, they have not what 
you call the subtle ability to handle goid 
that is based upon the experience like the 
financiers of England had; and if they 
started to do this, which is contrary to 
all their habits and _ policies, the prob- 
abilities are they would make a failure 
and the reaction would come very quickly, 
would it not? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: I am not predicting 
they will change their habits; I am point- 
ing out there is a possibility. 


Stabilized Price Levels 


Result in Closer Trading 
Mr. WINGO: 
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is a 


I am not talking about 
possibilities, but do you not think the 
probabilities are along the lines these 
leading bankers base their calculations; 
in other words, that the leading bankers 
base their calculations on the habits and 
thought of Continental Europe wiil con- 
tinue as they have done for 75 years, 
with re nee to accumulating gold. 

If that be true, with a stabilization of 
conditions gradually working out in Con- 
tinental 


Europe, with the interest 1ates 
not only becoming stabilized but very 
rapidly falling—in some countries they 


have gone down 50 per cent in the last 
two or three years, the interest rate— 
and, with all that taking place, is there 
not a very strong probability, and almost 
a certainty, that that will bring about 
a recession and attendant stabilization in 
prices? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: A recession or 
stabilization, do you mean? 

Mr. WINGO: Well, both of them have to 
come, because in stabilization that is one 
of the factors. If you have a stable price 
level, it means that business is going to 
be done on a closer margin, less profits, 
less tie-up in expectant losses, and that 
means a sagging of the price level, does 
it not? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Both; ‘either the 
price level might rise or it might fall at 
the same time. 

Mr. WINGO: Most of them agreed 
around this table that by stabilization they 
did not mean there would be a constant 
level, but the fall of the market level 
would be so gradual as to carry business 
along with the same proportion of rela- 
tive change. They have not meant to take 
the level, say, in a given year, say last 
year’s price level, which was 159 or 160, 
measured by pre-war; they do not contend 
what they want to do is to peg the price 
level at its present level or any particular 
level; but that they would 
violent fluctuations. 

They all admit they will not object to a 
gradual recession or gradual increase of 
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the price level, but the change would be 
sO gradual the effect would be so%im- 
perceptable as not to disturb business and 
rudely injure the different groups. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: There is just 
one question I had in mind, Doctor. In 
the arguments that were made in the 
House favoring the French debt settle- 
ment—which, parenthetically, I favored 
myself, so far as that goes—they were all 
based primarily om the assumption that 
France was almost destitute of gold. 

Now, is it your theory that the gold 
was in France, or is in France, and 
France, by internal legislation, could have 
controlled the situation and, therefore, 
that was not legitimate argument in 
favor of the French debt settlement? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: I have only referred 
to the gold reserve of the Bank of France. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Yes. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: That is a well-known 
fact, of course. I cannot say how much 
gold there is in the pockets of the French 
people; I expect there is a great deal, as 
a matter of fact, but I cannot say. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: That was all I 
had in mind. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: 
that it necessary 
the question 
have put 
hold. 
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Well, I do not know 
to go further into 
of the future of gold. I 
before you the views that I 


is 


Private Interests Control 
Diamond Values by Output 


The CHAIRMAN: You have referred—I 


might refresh your recollection—to the 
committee stabilizing the output of dia- 
monds. Just how are they doing it? 


Prof. LEHFELDT: Oh, 
long time past been a pretty strong finan- 
cial syndicate. 

Mr. FENN: Was not that done by the 
DeBeers Syndicate itself? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. 
is the leading diamond syndicate, as a 
matter of fact, and they have a buying 
Syndicate which takes up the output of the 
various mines and, when the diamond mar- 
ket is bad, they reduce the output. 

Mr. FENN: Do you think that could be 
applied to crops? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Do not let us waste 
the time in talking about other questions. 

Mr. FENN: I asked all 
Sincerity. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: I do not doubt your 
sincerity, but I say it is too big a question 
to take the time to into it. 
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Navy Orders 





Leave of absence for one month and 25 
days granted Major Harold M. Rayner, 
Cavalry. 

So much of paragraph 4, Special Orders, 
No. 120, as orders Second Lieut. Richard 
T. Clark, Third Field Artillery, Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Ind., to Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, revoked. 


Second Lieut. James A. Channon, Third 
Field Artillery, from Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, Ind., to Hawaiian Department. 

First Lieutenant Edward V. Harbeck, 
Air Service, from Houston, Texas, to Canal 
Zone. 

Resignation of Capt. Charles Sydney 
Hammond, Corps of Engineers, accepted. 

Major Walter C. Gullion, Adjutant Gen- 
eral, from China, to Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Col. Thomas Joseph Moroney, In- 
fantry Reserve, ordered to duty at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Major William B. Harrison, Corps of En- 
gineers, now at Washington, D. C., will 
proceed to his home and await retirement. 

So much of paragraph 67, Special Orders, 
No. 102, as assigns Wrnt. Ofr. Frank B. 
Clayton to San Francisco, Calif., amended 
to assign him to Fort Lawton, Wash. 

First Lieut. George Leroy Murray, Air 
Service Reserve, ordered to active duty at 
Bolling Field, Anacostia, D. C. 

Each of the following-named captains 
of Infantry from station specified after 
his name to station indicated: Aaron J. 
Becker, Macon, Ga., to Fort Moultrie, S. C.; 
John W. Crissy, Omaha, Nebr., to Boston 
Harbor, Mass.; Earl Almon Delavan, IIL., 
to Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; Ernest 
Samusson, Pontiac, Ill., to Fort Moultrie, 
S. C.; Lewis Simons, Huntington, W. Va., 
to Fort Moultrie, S. C.; Frank F. Becker, 
Jackson, Miss., to Fort Moultrie, S. C. 

Lieut. Col. E. R. Warner McCabe, Field 
Artillery, from Rome, Italy, to Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. 

So much of paragraph 41, Special Orders, 
No. 98, as assigns First Lieut. Harold L. 
Clark, Air Service, to Brooks Field, San 
Antonio, Texas, amended. 

So much of paragraph 2, Special Orders, 
No. 97, as assigns Capt. Roscoe B. Ellis, 
to Fort Sheridan, Il)., amended to assign 
him to Fort Brady, Mich. 

By direction of the President, Capt. Wil- 
liam Judkins, United States Army, retired, 
from Washington High Schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and from further active duty. 

By direction of the President Capt. 
David B. Van Pelt, United tSates Army, 
retired, Arlington, Va., to active duty at 
Washington High Schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Leave of absence for 
five days granted First Lieut. John 
Stokes, jr., Ordnance Department. 

Capt. Rollo P. Bourbon, Medical Corps, 
United States Soldiers’ Home, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Fort Sheridan, Ill. 

Capt. Carlton L. Vanderboget, Medical 
Corps, from Fort Sheridan, IIL, to Wash- 
ington, D. C., United States Soldiers’ Home. 
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Mr. FENN: I do not like my questions 
to be characterized as wasting time. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: I do not want to 
express myself like that, but I mean I do 
not have a good deal of time to go into 
that. 

Mr. FENN: I have already devoted a 
good deal of time to this, and I think you 
might devote a little to that question. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Certainly, if the 
commission would like me to do it. I 
just want to refer to the diamond syndi- 
cate. That syndicate has entirely closed 
down the diamond mines. Sometimes, as 
it thought necessary. 

Mr. FENN: What is that closing down 
due to, please? For what reason? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: The market was bad 
and they did not want to turn out any 
more diamonds. 


Mr. FENN: You would only apply to 
diamonds, then, that principle? 
Prof. LEHFELDT: Oh, no. I say it 


has been done by the diamond syndicate. 
I am not advocating it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does this syndicate 
have fund with which they buy the 
surplus of diamonds from time to time 
and hold them, or do they entirely con- 


a 


trol the mining operations and the out- 
put? 
Prof. LEHFELDT: Of course, they do 


not publish their proceedings. 
very private body, indeed. 

Mr. FENN: Is it not 
price of diamonds? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. 

Mr. FENN: That what I 
you in reference to other products. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Oh, they are able 
to hold a very large stock of diamonds 
and, when necessary, they reduce the out- 
put. 

Mr. WINGO: Is not that really the 
way they do it? I have had a diamond 
mine in my district and I have had occa- 
sion to look into it somewhat; and I have 
come to the conclusion that they automati- 
eally control the output, and whenever 
the price of diamonds starts sagging, why 
the production is curtailed. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes 

Mr. WINGO: Now you think that 
could be done with gold—the same thing? 


It is a 


to stabilize the 


is 


asked 


Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes, broadly the 
same principle. 
Mr. WINGO: The same fundamental 


principle? 
Prof. LEHFELDT: The same principle, 
yes. 


Mr. WINGO: Whether it be by a gov- 


Capt. Robert P. Kunnecke, Veterinary 
Corps, from Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to 
Fort Riley, Kans., 

Wrnt. Ofr. Francis J. Cullen, will report 
to retiring board Washington, D. C., for 
examination. 


Resignation 


of Wrnt. Ofr. Arthur C. 
Gouy, Fort Humphreys, Va., accepted. 
First Lieut. Frank M. McKee, Air 


Service, from Washington, D. C., to Norton 
Field, Columbus, Ohio. 
Leave of absence for two months and 15 


days granted First Lieut. Bradford W. 
Kurtz, Infantry. 
First Sgt. James W. Darbyshire, 19th 


Ordnance Company 


placed upon retired 


list. 
The following Navy orders have been 
announced: 


Comdr. Willis W. Bradley, det. command 
U. S. S. Gold Star; to Rec. Bks., Hampton 
Roads, Va. 


Lt. Comdr. Robert R. M. Emmet, det. 
command U. 8. S. Bainbridge; to Naval 
War College, Newport, R. I. Ors. 28, 
April, 1926, to Navy Yard, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lt. Commander William A. Heard, det. 
U. S. S. Chewink; to command Subm. 
Div. 8. 


Lieut. John H. Cassaday, det. Dist. Com- 
mun. Officer, San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Lieut. John S. Farnsworth, det. Aircraft 
sadns., Sctg. Fit.; to command VO Sqdn. 
6, Setg. Fit. 

Lieut. Irwin M. Hansen, det. U. S. S. 
Chewink; to treatment, Nav. Hosp., New 
York. 

Lieut. Charles M. Huntington, det. VO 
Saqdn. 6, Aireraft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit.; to Bu. 
Aero. 


Lieut. Henry C. Merwin, to treatment, 
Nav. Hosp., Washington, D. C. 
Lieut. Frederick W. Neilson, det, Air- 


craft Sqdns. Sctg. Flt.; to Bu. of Naviga- 
tion. 

Lieut. George D. Price, det. 
College, Newport, R. I.; 
Lieut. Henry E. 
tive duty; to home. 

Lieut. (jg) Burton B. Biggs, det. U. 
Seattle; to U. S. S. Detroit. 

Lieut. (jg) Edward P. Moore, det. Torp. 
and Bomb. Plane Sqdn. 1, Aircraft Sqdns, 
Sctg. Fit.; to staff, Aircraft Sqnds., Sctg. 
Flt. 
Lieut. 

Ss. 


Nav. War 
to Asiatic Station. 
White, relieved all ac- 


Ss. 8S. 


(ig) James A 
S. Doyen. 
Ensign Robert A. Casson, jr., ors. May 4, 


1926, to U. S. S. Chewink revoked; to con- 


Roberts, to duty 


U. 


tinue duty U. S. S. Idaho. 
Ensign David C. Dreier, det. Nav. Trng. 


Diego, Calif.: to U. S. S. Mareus. 


Ensign James R. Hanna, det. Nav. Trgn. 
Sta., San Diego, Calif.: to U. S. S. Shirk. 

Ensign Edward W. Rawlins, det. U. S. S. 
Sturtevant; to U. S. S. Tennessee. 

Ensign Samuel PD. Simpson, det. Nav. 
Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to U. S. S. 
Paul Hamilton. 

Ensign Paul C. Wirtz, det. U. S. S. West 
Virginia; to U. S. S. McDermut. 


eeee~ ee seee- 
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ernmental commission or a private com- 


mission? You 

mental method? 
Prof. LEHFELDT: 
private syndicate. 
The CHAIRMAN: Doctor, in that connec- 
tion, you think that conirol would have as 
much effect on prices as would a change 
in the production of commodities? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Very slowly. You 
must bear in mind that gold is an endur- 
able thing. The best common illustration 
to take of it is the production of houses, 

If you had a monopoly control of the 
production of houses and the monopoly de- 
cided to build no more houses for two or 
three years to come, the effect would not 
be immediate; it would be a cumulative 
effect on the price of houses. 

The CHAIRMAN: I suppose with wheat 
the same way? 


would prefer the govern- 


It could be done by 
a 


Prof. LEHFELDT: No; wheat is pro- 
duced from year to year. The wheat pro 
duced in one year is consumed in the 
course of the next. 

Houses are durable things. You may 
have a glut or a searcity which runs for 
quite a long while. But it would, in the 
long run, be removed either by not build 


ing any more or increasing the building 
of new houses. The same effect would be 
produced on gold; it would have a slow 
effect. 

Mr. WINGO: Would you not have this 
distinction, that there should not be an 
unlimited production of gold like there is 
an unlimited production of houses? Gold is 
confined and limited to deposits; you 
not manufacture gold like you can 
houses. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: That is true. 

Mr. WINGO: You cannot grow gold like 
you grow wheat. There is a distinction 
there? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN: But, if you have prac- 
tical control of it through a committee, 
there would be a difference? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: No; Mr. 
point is a perfectly sound one, that 
is not an unlimited possibility there. At 
the same time, the output could be con- 
siderably increased; there is a lot of avail- 
able ore that is not mined. 


can- 
build 


Wingo's 
there 





The CHAIRMAN: In other words, I 
presume it is with gold like it is with 
silver; there are certain leads of low- 
grade ores - 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: That are worked in 
times of extraordinary demand and that 


are not profitable in times of slack de- 
mand. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Quite true. 

Mr. FENN: Is not the copper syndicate 
operated in that way, at times, the 
called copper Syndicate, the Anaconda 
people? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. 

Mr. FENN: And the others. They re- 
duce the output when the price got too 
low—it was automatic, almost—because the 
price higher than what’ they 
could get for it im the market. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: I am only suggest- 
ing the same sort of thing, only it must 
be done from point of view of public 
interest and not for private profit. 


So- 


cost was 


the 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Asa matter of fact, 
is it not a fact that since the war, Owing 
to the high cost of labor and the high 
cost of material, the production of gold 


has greatly decreased throughout the 
world? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: But it has not re- 
sulted in lowering the price very ma- 
terially, up to date? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: No, because you 
must distinguish between the output of 
the stock—it is just as if there was a 
very superabundant stock of houses and 
the housebuilding was cut down and, after 
a while, they would gradually absorb the 
surplus of houses. It is necessarily a slow 
process. 

The world has to grow up to its stock 
of gold. Ewen if mining were stopped al- 
together, it would take some time. 

The CHAIRMAN: In other words, you 
consider there is too much gold im the 
world today? 

Sufficiency of Gold Supply 
Relative to Level of Prices 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Well, I won't say 
that, because it depends on the level of 
prices. There is too much from the point 
of view of 1913, but there is no use at- 


tempting to go back to the prices Of that 
date. 

What I am concerned with is whether 
the stock should increase relatively to the 
world's needs, or decrease from its present 
amount. Taking the present situation as 
approximately satisfactory, what we want 
is to avoid fluctuations in the future; and, 
to do that, you must regulate your future 
output in accordance with the 
world's needs, SO as to keep the price ap- 
proximately what it is now. 

Mr. WINGO: Of are as. 
summing now that your commission, made 
up of human agencies, would have an in- 
fallible judgment. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: No, assuming it 
would have common sense and good judg- 
ment. 


of gold 


course, you 


Mr. WINGO: Would not that apply— 
in other words, is it nota beautiful theory 
to say that the State shall control all of 


these basic activities, like the production 
of gold, the basis of our money, the 
dium of exchange, the production of hous- 


me- 


ing the production of foods, would it not 
be ideal if the Government could do that? 
But the difficulty is, you have to do it 


through human agencies, and there would 


' necessarily be differences of opinion. 





Monthly Statistics of Railroad Earnings and Expenses as Reported to I. C.C. 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue oeeee 
Total including other revenue 
Maintenance of way.............. 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses 


Net from railroad...........4. 
Taxes 
Net after taxes, etc 
Net after rents 
Average miles operated.... 
Operating ratio 


Se 


teen eeaee 


Total expenses including other........... 


see eereree 


ee 
seee 


Hllinois Central Railroad, Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad (Combined). 





April 4 Months 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
10,628,653 9,946,458 44,942,326 42,438,652 
2,114,982 2,046,142 9,433,938. 9,278,786 
14,261,362 13,391,421 58,900,096 56,141,443 
2,118,952 2,080,361 7,877,475 7,852,153 
3,348,676 3,060,393 13,150,301 11,888,923 
5,196,180 4,831,026 21,328,046 20,844,211 
11,375,937 10,643,380 45,211,595 42,725,993 
2,885,425 2,748,091 13,628,501 13,415,450 
919,732 896,645 4,063,639 4,248,980 
1,963,325 1,846,115 9,554,063 9,153,064 
1,895,359 1,825,108 9,452,561 9,273,443 
6,254.57 6,255.28 6,254.57 6,255.28 
79.8 79.5 76.9 76.1 
* Deficit. 


you not think vardogs ethers cogateies  —— Sc es 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 


April 4 Months 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
9,034,022 8,172,154 38,439,332 34,998,978 
1,686,719 1,663,076 7,365,504 7,090,006 
11,425,179 10,567,590 48,476,778 44,798,592 
1,763,099 1,680,360 6,680,407 6,400,990 | 
2,708,950 2,593,580 11,065,328 10,708,072 
4,144,432 3,877,599 17,525,096 16,335,364 
9,203,504 8,657,018 37,544,927 35,598,150 
2,221,675 1,910,572 10,931,851 9,200,442 

538,628 470,504 2,363,025 2,032,541 
1,681,594 1,437,858 8,563,481 7,159,309 
1,755,501 1,453,141 8,218,565 7,134,286 

5,038.29 5,044.05 5,038.29 5,044.05 

80.6 81.9 77.4 79.5 





Chicago, Rock Island & Guif Railway. 


April 4 Months 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
$42,876 332,071 1,461,364 1,549,040 
66,565 63,894 298,871 301,296 
452,167 459,569 192,951 2,019,359 
80,750 66,796 279,215 275,650 
91,789 68,728 307,086 273,849 
199,631 216,240 831,742 864,317 
409,882 388,384 1,567,004 1,566,682 
42,285 51,125 354,947 462.677 
18,072 38,210 72,288 51.354 
24,207 38,210 282,496 410,956 
*5T! 9,172 201,859 321,261 
458.59 461.23 458.59 461.2 
90.6 $8.4 81.5 77.8 
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Gold Says International Coin Would Facilitate Comme 


tT 


rces 





Clearing House for Settlement 


Of Trade Balances Also Suggested 


“ 
‘8 


Witness Regards as Essential That It Should Be 
Operated in Conjunction With Other Official ~ 


Undertakings by Powers. 


There would be the fallibility of judgment, 
which would cause uncertainty. These 


commissions would be governmental com- 
missions, 


and that would mean more or 

less political pressure, one way or the 

other, Which would always affect the de- 
terminations of your agencies. 

Prof. LESHFELDT: I would like to 

point out to the committee that govern- 


ments have not hitherto been responsible 
for the production of houses or food, but 
they have the responsi- 
bility of producing money. The control 
of money government 
function. 

The CHAIRMAN: 
commission you referred 
that inference 
be quite similar to the 
of issue? 

Prof. LEZHFELDT: Yes. 

The CHATRMAN: It would have simi: 
lar functions and would work in harmony 


always assumed 


has always been a 


The conduct of this 
to—I think you 
while ago—would 
conduct of banks 


gave a 


with those kinds of organizations? 

Prof. L.EHFELDT: Yes. 

The CHLATIRMAN: It would be pre- 
sumed that the same kind of influences 


would affect them as affect the others? 
Prof. LISHFELDT: 
The CHATRMAN: 
there has 
from time 


Yes. 
While you are here, 
been a good deal discussion 
to time by men who have ap- 
peared before the committee and others, 
of the large amount which we have in 
this country today of the world’s gold; 
and yet the successful functioning here 
of our Federal Reserve not caused 
any serious trouble. 

In other 
more 
haps 


of 


has 
words, that have not had 
trouble with it has been due per- 
to good management on the part 
of the Federal Reserve authorities in their 
dealing with the situation. Would you 
care tO €X press an opinion as regards our 
situation amd what we should do with this 
gold, if we have other than 
what we are doing to assist th  stabil- 
izing of the world situation? 

Prof. LISHFELDT: I do not know that 
I can say anything very useful on that 
point. It is clear that nothing can be 
done about the position of the United 
States, the policy which the Federal 
Reserve Board has followed, so far, seems 
to be very reasonably successful. 

I know they do not take entire credit 
for the facts, themselves. They say that 
they are mot altogether responsible for 
the comparative stableness in prices in the 
last few wears. But still, what they have 
done, seems to have been done in the 
right way. 

I take it that they would continue the sa 
same general policy they have been follow- 
ing. And, as regards the stock of gold, as 
the rest of the world recovers, it will prob- 
ably require some of it. 

And I take it that 
has always had that view; that they 
are quite prepared to hold quite a large 
stock of gold for a while and to part with 


we 


a 


surplus, 


and 


the Reserve Board 


in 


some of it when the world does need it. 
But I have nothing especially to add to 
that. 


Policy of Reserve System 
Regarded as Best Course 

The CHAIRMAN: 
is being handled about 
be handled, 
you? 

Prof. L,ABHFELDT: I think yes. 
The banking policy seems to have main- 
tained comparatively stable price level 
for last few years. No doubt there 
is much to be learned yet. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is noted with con- 
siderable imterest some of the changes 
which have been taking place in England 
in connection with the discount rate and 
open market transactions. Up until quite 
recently, the big factor in the banking 
im England was the change in 
rates. 

Prof. LEZSHFELDT: Yes. 

The CHLAIRMAN: And apparently they 
are recog@ nizing more and more that the 
greater imfluence now are the open market 
transactions? 


You think, then, it 
as well as it could 
under the circumstances, do 


So, 


a 
the 


situation 
discount 


Prof. LLL HFELDT: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you concur in 
that? Your made a slight reference to it 
a few moments ago. 

Prof. L.AESHFELDT: Yes 

The CH ATRMAN: Are the open market 
transactions in England now a greater 
factor tham the discount rate? 

Prof. LLFZHFELDT: I do not know that 
they are a greater factor. 

The CEAAIRMAN: But they are now 
being comsidered an important factor? 


Prof. L.EXHFELDT: They are important. 
The Bank of England has 
the open market price. 

The CHAIRMAN: I 
fact. 

Prof. 


long adopted 


have noted that 


LEHFELDT: And 
rely on it more than they did before the 
It certainly plays a part. 

Mr. WINGO: Which affects the outward 
and inward flow of gold to England more, 
the rediscount rate or the open market 
transactioms? Which has the greater im- 
mediate effect on the flow of gold as used 
by the Bank of England? 


they seem to 


War, 


Prof. LAE HFELDT: I could not say. It 
depends somewhat upon circumstances. 
Mr. WINGO: In other words, it will de- 


pend on the position of other determining 
factors. 

Prof. LEZHFELDT: Yes. Those elements 
of banking policy are needed, undoubtedly 

Mr. WINGO: Well, it possible to af- 
fect the price level through open market 
operations, with the same base of gold, is 
it not? 

Prof. ILEZ;HFELDT: Oh, yes, and with 
the discount rate, too. To come back to 
a point which I made at the beginning, 
that whilst the banking policy is the 
right thimg: for the immediate price level, 
what one has got to consider is the slow 
period changes which, in the long run, 
get out of control of the banks, unless 


is 


something else is done. 
Mr. WINGO: You mean the long swing? 


Prof. LEHFELDT: 
were you quoting? 

The CHAIRMAN: I was quoting from> 
an article here,that summed up somewhatr 
these hearings and some statements which- 
you have made. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: 
the statement? 


Yes, From what 


Where did I make 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not know where 
you made it. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Was it at that re- 
cent dinner? 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 

Prof. LEHFELDT (after examining 
paper): That is a reference to a chapter 
in a book which I published, “Restoration 


of the World's Currencies.” It contains @ 
suggestion based on the assumption that 
the world is going to go on using gold 
coins. 
The CHAIRMAN: 
lication? 
Prof. LEHFELDT: 
Mr. WINGO: 1923? 
Prof. LEHFELDT: 


Is that a recent pub- 
Three years ago. 
1923. 


Professor Lehfeldt Proposes 


Creation of International Coin 

The CHAIRMAN: "What is the title of 
the book? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: ‘‘Restoration of the 
World's Currencies,”” published by Tinney 
& Sons, London. Now, of course, if the” 
world is going stick to using paper 
money and having all its gold in the form 
of 


to 


bars in its vaults, this suggestion is 
of no particular interest. 
But if gold coins are going to be used 


in the future, it seems to me they might 
the base of a more international sys- 
tem of money than we have at the present 
time. It so happens that the units of the 
leading countries are nearly in relation 
to one another. 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean by that the 
establishment of a gold settlement fund 
similar to that which is used by the Fed- 
eral Reserve system here for making set- 
tlements between the different districts. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: First of all, you have 
approximately $5 equal to the pound ster- 
ling, and five gold francs equal to a dollar. 
You have some relations like that, which 
are not accurate, but nearly so. Now if-a 
little adjustment were made in the weights 
of the different gold coins, they could be 
brought into an exact relation like that, 
such as that one pound sterling or a five- 
dollar gold piece, or a _ twenty-five france 
gold piece, would all be identical coins, 
You would have a different stamp on them, 
but they would have the same weight of 
gold and consequently would be inter- 
changeable one with another. 

I suggest it would be a step in advance 
in the organization of the world’s money 
if the powers would agree to a unit of that 
sort. The unit I suggest is seven and one- 
half grams of pure gold. That is a little 
bit more than the sovereign at the present 
time; just a shade less than $5, and has @ 
fairly close relation with other important, > 
units. 

The CHAIRMAN: I see here from the 
table I have before me that the decimal 
unit of the British sovereign is 7.322—the 
present weight in grams. Your proposed 
increase in the weight would be .178? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: And the five-dollar U. ‘ 
gold piece would be 7.523, and you 
would decrease that by .023? , 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: And, in the francs, it 
is 7.258, which would mean an increase 
in grams of .242. The yen practically is 
seven and a half now. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: And the guilder of 
the Netherlands would be a decrease in 
grams of just a slight fraction? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Very slight. They 
are all so nearly together that a littel ad- 
justment would make seven and one-half 
gram coins available for all the different 
countries. Five dollars would be one sov- 
ereign; five francs would be 12% guilders, 
and so on. 

And it seems to such a coin would 
come to be used international banks, 
and so on, and would flow from one coun- 
try to another and any country would 
put its own stamp on it and the people 
would be allowed freely to use this coin 
from whatever country it comes. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: Of course, in this’ 
country, we are using our gold principally 
as a reserve and we are using Federal 
Reserve notes as the circulating medium. 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: To a gerater extent 
than we have ever done before. I suppose 
the degree to which other countries 
adopted that same plan would have an in- 
fluence on the situation too, would it not? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: Yes. It would de- 
pend upon whether they had the habit 
of using gold coins or paper. There are 
two things involved; one is the advantage 
of having a decimal relation between the 
units leading at some time or other to an 
international use, and the other is the 
convenience of having coins of a uniform 
weight. They are not identical, except 
even if the world uses paper money, there 
would be a certain advantage of the units 
of the paper money fitting into one an-~ 
other. 

If the world did use gold coins, it would 
be a greater advantage, because then 
those gold coins would be the natural form 
which the reserve would take and it would 
be shifted from one country to another. 
I did not know that that had been refer- 
red to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes; you will be quite.' 
interested in that. It is connected up in 
our hearing here. Would you like to 
make a further statement? 

Prof. LEHFELDT: I think that is all. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any fur- 
ther questions? 
tee will adjourn with expressions of ap- 
preciation, Doctor, for your coming bé@- 
fore u% <a 


be 


s. 


me 
by 
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» $15,555,134 for 1927 


+ New Grants Voted by Congress 
Reach $7,481,000 for Work 
in West. 


Provision Also Made 
For Swamp Investigation 


Department of Interior Report 
Gives Details of Costs for 
Various Projects. 


A total of $7,481,000 in new appropri- 
ations has been made available for 
clamation 


re- 


work in the West under the 


annual supply bill for the Department of 
the Interior, recently passed by Congress 
In 


and approved by President 


addition, 


Coolidge. 


prior appropriations continued 
and made available during the fiscal year 
1927 amount to $5,752,000 and $2,322,134 
was made available coming fiscal 


of March 


in the 

year under 

8, 1926. 
Funds for 


old and new projects make 1927 one of the 


the Deficiency act 


made available by Congress 


banner construction years in the history 
of tha reclamation work in the West, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Reclamation of 
the Department the Interior. Investi- 
gations of swamp and other lands in the 
South are also provided for in the legisla- 


tion. 


of 


Details of Work. 
A tabulation showing the appropriations 
for reclamation in 1926 and 1927, prepared 
. by the Bureau of Reclamation, follows 


10 


Project 


Department 
appropri 


ior 


proved May 


Salt River 
Yuma : 
Yuma auxiliary. 
Orland 
Grand Valley 
Uncompahgre 145.000 
Boise? NS sa 394.000 
King Hill (3) 
Minidoka§ ,005,000 
Huntley 000 
Milk River 2.000 
Sun Riverf 000 
Lower Yellowstone? 2.000 
North Platte? 000 
Newlands 5,000 
Newlands-Spanish 
Springs 
Carlsbad 
tio Grande 
Owyhee 
Umatilla 
Vale 


$72,000 
000 
80,000 20,000 


111,000 


60,000 


611,000 
65,000 


262,000 


500,000 

000 
507,000 . 
315,000 
407,000... . 
500,000 
500,000 
Klamath 
Belle Fourche 
Strawberry Valley 
Salt Lake Basin 
Okanogan 
Yakima 
Yakima-Kittitas 
Riverton 
Shoshone 
Secondary é : 
Economic investigations 


140,000 
40,000 
39,000 


65,000 
294,000 


50,900 
128,000 
75,000 
100,000 
Total from reclama- 
tion fund 
Colorado River front 
work and levee 
tem** es 
Investigations of arid, 
semi-arid, swamp and 
and cutover’ timber- 
lands 


7,431,000 


sys- 


35,000 


15,900 


Total 7.481.000 *5,752,000 

*Limited 
amounts shown. 

tAdditional appropriation of $50,000 pro- 
posed in second deficiency bill, fiscal year 
1926. 

tAuthorizes expenditure 
advanced by the King Hill 
trict. 

§Does not include contributed by 
contractors participating in construction 
of American Falls Reservoir. 

{Not for operation 
tenance December 31, 
appropriate contracts are entered into with 
irrigation districts. 

|| Not available for operation and main 
tenance of Frannie division 
ber 31, 1926. Authorizes 
funds advanced for and 
operation and maintenance of this division 
after that date. 

**To be transferred from 
ury to reclamation fund. 

Under the first deficiency 
March 3, 1920, $300,000 was appropriated 
for the North Platte project, $2,000,000 for 
the Yakima-Kittitas project, and $22,134 to 
settle a judgment affecting 
Platte project. 


to unexpended balances 


of funds 


irrigation dis- 


any 
funds 


available and main- 


after 


1926, unless 


after Decem- 
expenditure of 


construction 


General Treas 


act, approv ed 


the North 


Insane in 23 States 
Reported to Total 123.88 


The total number of patients in mental 
disease institutions in 23 States on last 
March 31 was 123,880, it was announced 
June 15 by the United States Public Health 
Service. This compilation is the first of 
this type ever to be undertaken by the 
health service. 

These reports, it is set forth, were re- 
ceived from the State health authorities 
having charge of hospitals, or directly 
from superintendents in individual insti- 
tutions. Patients in hospitals on March 
1 totaled 114,007, while those on parole or 
Otherwise absent but still the 
numbered 9,512, making an aggregate 
123,519 on that date. 

On March 31, reports from these 
pitals disclosed that there 114,341 
patients on the books, while 9,539 were on 
parole or otherwise absent but still on 
the books. Of this total of 123,880, 63,701 
Were males and 60,179 females. 

In March, the reports forth, 370 
patients were discharged as recovered and 
587 showed improvement. During 
month 1,198 patients died. 


on books 


of 


hos- 


were 


set 


the 
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Mr. Vare Testifies He Indorsé&l Note 
| « Appropriations Total; For $100,000 to Help His Campaign} Are Detailed Under 


‘ 


Successful Candidate in Pennsylvania Primaries 
Tells of Finances at Senate Inquiry. 


[Continued From Page 5. 
j chairman; Laura B. Knott, Media, 
treasurer. 


Franklin—Hon. D. Edward Long, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., chairman; B. X. Holler, 
Chambersburg, Pa., treasurer. 


Pa., 


Fulton—Covered by Franklin County. 

Juniata—Frank M. M. Pennell, Mifflin- 
town, Pa., chairman and treasurer. 

Lackawanna—Mortimer B. Fuller, Scran- 
ton, Pa., chairman; W. C. Miller, Scranton, 
Pa., treasurer. 

Lancaster—Hon. W. W. Griest, Rep. Or- 
ganization, Lancaster, Pa., chairman. 

Lebanon—Frank Lehman, 
chairman; Wm. 
urer. 


Lebanon, Pa., 
Haak, Lebanon, Pa., treas- 


Lehigh—Fred B. Gernerd, Allentown, 
Pa., chairman; Mae W. Throne, Allentown, 
Pa., treasurer. 

Luzerne—Thomas F. Heffernan, 
Barre, Pa., chairman: Joseph E. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., treasurer. 

Miflin—S. S. Woods, 
chairman; C. G. Milliken, 
treasurer. 


Wilkes- 
Fleitz, 


Pa., 
Pa., 


Lewistown, 
Lewistown, 





Monroe—Frank B. Metcalf, 
burg, Pa., chairman; Charles 
Stroudsburg, FP’a., 


E. 
N. 


Strouds- 
Turn, E. 
treasurer. 

L. Wright, 
chairman; John A 


Nor- 
Longacre; 


Montgomery—Franklin 
ristown, Pa.. 
Norristown, Pa., treasurer. 

Montour—Alexander 
Pa., chairman and treasurer 

Northampton—Dr. Paul 
Pa., John Stead, 
treasurer 


Foster, Danville, 


Easton, 
PBs, 


Correll, 
chairman; Easton, 
Northumberland—George E. Rohrbach, 
Sunbury, Pa., treasurer 
Perry—Adelaide Schiller, 
Pa., treasurer. 
Philadelphia—W. 
phia, Pa., 


Harrisburg, 


W. Roper, Philadel 
chairman 

Pike—No organization 

Schuylkilli—Paul W 
Pa., chairman 
mittee 

Snyder—Irvin Graybill, Middleburg, Pa., 
chairman; Paul C. Hamus, Middleburg, 
Pa., treasurer. 

Sullivan—Louis B 
chairman 

Susquehanna—W. §. 
Pa; 


Union—C. 


Houck, Shenandoah, 


Republican County Com 


Zaner, Dushore, Pa., 
treasurer 
Tiffany, 
and treasurer. 
M. 
chairman and treasurer. 
a 
Charles 


and 
Brooklyn, 
chairman 
Steese, Lewisburg, Pa., 

Wayne—Lewis 
Pa., chairman; 
Honesdale, Pa., 

Wyoming—John B 
nock, Pa., chairman: Louise 
Tunkhannock, Pa., treasurer. 

York—Samuel S. Lewis, York, Pa., 
Organization. 

Questioned by Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: What 
ness, Mr Folyell? 

Mr. FOLWELL: 
en's wear. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are member 
of the Manufacturers’ Committee, of which 
Mr. Grundy is the president? 

Mr. FOLWELL: Of the 

The CHAIRMAN: The 
Association? 

Mr. FOLWELL: 

The CHAIRMAN: 
facturers 
| association? I mean, 
they engaged in? 

Mr. FOLWELL: 
are embraced 

The CHAIRMAN: 
that 

Mr. 

The 


ers a 


Howell, 
w. 


Honesdale, 
Dorflinger, 
treasurer. 

Fassett, 


Tunkhan- 
Barbour, 


Rep. 


is your busi- 


Manufacturer of wom- 
you a 
association? 
Manufacturers’ 
Yes, sir. 

What kind of manu- 


who to 
what businesses are 


are those belong this 


All kinds of businesses 


All 
is done in Pennsylvania? 
FOLWELL: Yes, sir. 
CHAIRMAN: I suppose 
very wide range? 

Mr. FOLWELL: 

The CHAIRMAN: 
panies belong? 

Mr. FOLWELL: I think so. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do _ the 
panies belong? 

Mr. FOLWELL: 
that. 


kinds of business 


that cov- 


sir. 


the 


Yes, 


Do steel com- 





oil com- 


I am not so sure about 


Offers to Get List. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do 
you could get me a list of the members of 
that association? 
Mr. FOLWELL: 
CHAIRMAN: 
with you, have you? 
Mr. FOLWELL: 
Th& CHAIRMAN: 
that you can get it 
Mr. FOLWELL: 
have a card index. 
Senator KING: 
Mr. FOLWELL: Yes, 
The CHAIRMAN: If there 
list, I wish that you would furnish it. 
there not a list, I wish 
a list of the princi- 
You need not 
give us a list including men who have just 


you know where 


Yes, sir. 
The You have not that 
No, sir 

It is a printed list so 
readily ? 
I think so. If not, we 
At Philadelphia? 
sir 
a printed 
If 


you 


is 


is 
| would furnish 
pal mant 


printed 
us with 
ifacturers, I mean 


a little lagal manufacturing business, but 
sive us all the principal 
Mr. FOLWELL: 
The CHAIRMAN 


this assoc 


ones, 

Yes. 

Who are the officers 

lation, except Mr. Grundy”? 
Can Not Remember Names. 

Mr. FOLWELL 

memory. I 


} 
| of 
| 


I can not tell you from 
am a vice president, as I 
member it, and there several directors 
and an executive committee, I 
The CHAIRMAN: Can you give me the 
name of the executive committee? 
Mr. FOLWELL: I can 
The CHAIRMAN: Can you give 
the names of some of the members? 
Mr. FOLWELL: | I 
that I could 


re- 
are 


believe. 


not. 
me 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


am not quite sure 
that. I would not want 
| to be definite about it, but I will furnish 
them with this list. 

The CHAIRMAN: Can you give me the 
name of the secretary? 

Mr. FOLWELL: No, I ean 

The CHAIRMAN: Who 
urer? 

Mr 


are 


do 


not. 
the 


is treas- 
FOLWELL: I 


combined. I 


the 
sure. 


think 
not 


two offices 
I can not 


| 
| 
| 


am 

| tell you exactly 

The CHAIRMAN Will ascertain 

| for us the names of these offic ers during 

the day, if vou can, and let 
Mr. FOLWELL: Yes 
The CHAIRMAN Has that association 

politics? 


vou 


us have them? 
| 

| sir 

| 
) ever taken 


} Mr. 


any part 

FOLWELL: As such? 
Supported Mr. Pepper. 

CHAIRMAN Well, I 


in 
| 


rhe mean have 


4 the officers of the assuciation sent out let- | comes effective July 1, neat. 


| 


[ ters or circulars to the members of the 
association advocating the election or @& 
feat of particular candidates? 

Mr. FOLWELL: I can not say, sir. 

Senator KING: That is, you do 
know? 

Mr. FOLWELL: I do not know. 

“The CHAIRMAN: Whom were you sup- 
porting for Senator in the last campaign, 
for nomination? 

Mr. FOLWELL: Senator Pepper. 

The CHAIRMAN: When did you first be- 
come interested in Senator Pepper's cam- 
paign? 

Mr. 
March 

The CHAIRMAN: At whose instance? 

Mr. FOLWELL: I not know just 
how to answer that, Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN: How did you cume to 
begin taking an active interest in Senator 
Pepper's campaign? 

Mr. FOLWELL: I answered a call 
meeting at which Mr. Alba Johnson 
State chairman, and I was made treasurer. 

The CHAIRMAN: Who with you? 
Recalls Some of Names. 

FOLWELL: I think I have it here. 
name this letterhead 


not 


FOLWELL: The latter part of 


do 


toa 
was 


e 


Mr. 
I think 
signed to the letters 
The CHAIRMAN: 
there? 
Mr. 
ter; 


his on was 


Have you the letter 


FOLWELL: 
but the 


No, 
names 


is not the let- 
that letter 
some of them I remember. I remember 
that the of Thomas Rayburn 
sigyed to it, and the name of Arthur Lee 
Webb, and some others. 
Senator KING: Mr. Grundy's? Was not 
his name signed to it? 
Mr. FOLWELL: No, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, 
the Citizens’ Campaign 
formed? 
Mr. FOLWELL: I think 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, 
first of your 
came 


this 
signed to 


name was 


and of Charles J. 


was this before 


Committee was 
so. 

beginning 
tell 


was 


just 


With the activities, 


us 
abo who it 


the 


how they 


interested you in matter and 


was done, briefly. 
FOLWELL I 
this 
and I 
in the 
and I was called 
March, and I did not return. I did not 
back, I think, until the 6th of Muay, 
and I was not in touch with the activities 
of the committee during my absence. 
Asked About Meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: 
ing held? 

Mr. FOLWELL: 
ing, Philadelphia. 

The CHAIRMAN: 

Mr. FOLWELL: I 
one's office. I think 
vacant room, as I remember 
CHAIRMAN: Do 


received this letter 
and the meeting 
elected 
latter part 
abroad on 


Mr. 
attend 
was had, 
That 


to meeting, 
was 

was 
the 3ist of 


set 


Where was the meet- 


In the Finance Build- 
whose 
not 
just 
it. 


you 


offices? 
think 
took a 


In 
do 
they 
The know 
room? 

Mr. FOLWELL: I do not remember the 
number, but I know that 
either the eighth, the sixth or the seventh 
floor. 

The CHAIRMAN: 
were there? 

Mr. FOLWELL: I 
thirty. 

The CHAIRMAN: 
their 

Mr. 

The 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN: 
chairman? 

Mr. FOLWELIg¢ Alba B. Johnson. 

The CHAIRMAN: Who is he? 

Says Chairman a Capitalist. 

Mr. FOLWELL: He Vhiladel- 
phia’s prominent citizens, an ex-president 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is he engaged in active 
business now? 

Mr. FOLWELL: I think not. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is he a capitalist? 

Mr. FOLWELL: I suppose that he might 
be called that. 

The CHAIRMAN: A large property own- 
er, 

Mr. FOLWELL: I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is he generally ‘rated 
wealthy man, Mr. Folwell? 

Mr. FOLWELL: I could not answer that. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is he prominent 
in, then? 

Mr. FOLWELL: 
leading citizens. 


no, sir, 


How many people 


should say possibly 


You have no list of 


names. 
FOLWELL: 
CHAIRMAN: 


No 


sir. 


Was Mr. Grundy 


Who wus. elected 


is one of 


is he? 


asa 


Well, he is one of the 
I believe that he is promi- 
nent in charities and church work. 

Senator KING: In business? 

Mr. FOLWELL: He 
business. 

The CHAIRMAN: He is what you might 
call a retired capitalist. 

Asked About Other Men. 
FOLWELL: I that would de- 
it. 

CHAIRMAN: Just takes a 
interest in affairs, 
polities; that is right, is it? 

Mr. FOLWELL: Yes, sir 
The CHAIRMAN: Who is Mr. White? 
Mr. FOLWELL: He 
Philadelphia 
CHAIRMAN: 
particular line 
Mr. FOLWELL: 
I am not familiar 
The CHAIRMAN: 

Mr. FOLWELL: I am not familiar with 
his business, or himself. 

The CHAIRMAN: Who is Mr. Webb? 

Mr. FOLWELL: He is a wool merchant. 


has retired from 


Mr. 


scribe 


think 
The promi- 


nent publie 


is a lawyer in 


The he 

of clients? 
Not that I 

with his business? 
Who Mr. Lee? 


Does represent 
any 
know of; 


is 


Mail to Be Transported 
By Cooper River Ferry 


The Post Office bepartment has awarded 
to the Cooper River Ferry Commission, of 
Charleston, S. C., the contract for furnish- 
ing mail transportation service by water 
between Charleston and Mount 
Pleasant Landing, South Carolina. 

The contractor will receive $1,200 
annum. The contract will run for 
year beginning July 1, 1926. 


Landing 


per 


one 


Mail Contract Awarded. 

The St. Louis, Rea Bud & Chester Motor 
Bus & Service of Red Bud, 
Ill., 
at $300 per annum to transport the meats 
route running 
Bud, ll. The 


Corporation 
has been awarded a 


between Ches 
be- 


| over the star 
Red 


ter and contract 





that | 
what | 


treaserer. | 
of March, | 


any | 


the 


it was | 


Mmeluding | 


} 
one-year contract 


Revision of Rulings 


Internal Reventie Bureau 
of Levies Assessed 
Act of 1926. 


Tells 
by 


Levy in Cabarets Is Based 
On Twenty Per Cent of Bill 


Statement Defines Meaning of 
Term “Places” Where Tax 
Will Be Imposed. 
(Continued from. Page 1.) 
Amounts paid for admissions to a cave 

are taxable. 

These and other rulings are set forth in 
the tax on ad- 
Act of 1926, 


just issued by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 


Regulations 43 relating to 


missions under the Revenue 


enue. 


The act provides for a tax of 1 cent for 
each 10 cents or fraction thereof of the 
paid for admission to any 
but where the amount paid for admission 
is less than 75 cents no tax shall be im- 
Under the Revenue Act of 1921, 
amounts in excess of 10 cents paid for 
admission were taxable. The under 
the Revenue Act of 1924 applied to amounts 


paid for admissions in excess of 50 cents. 


amount place, 


posed.” 


tax 


“Places” Are Defined. 

The tax is on the amount paid for ad- 
mission to any which word 
of broad meaning, and is not defined by the 
act. But the basic idea conveyed is that of 
a definite 


“place,” is a 


location. a 
Each of the following is a “place” within 
the meaning of the act: 

An 
attractions therein as a 


roller 


outdoor amusement park, and such 
scenic railway, a 
merry-go-round, a coaster, a Ferris 
wheel, a toboggan slide, a bump-the-bumps, 
a whip, a dip-the-dips, a speed-o-plane, a 
hilarity hall, and a dance hall. 

An observation tower on top of a high 
building. 
for 


the 
in the street 


A grandstand built 


viewing a 


purpose 
parade passing or 


a baseball game in an adjoining baseball 


park. 
A cave. 
seats 


which from 


bathing 


inclosed, 
the 


A space 
to 


in 


} which watch along 
beach. 
along a 


each per- 


A floating theater 
anchored or 
formance. 
None of the following is a ‘place’ 
the meaning of act: 
| A railway car (unless rendered stationary 
by sidetracking or removal from track). 
Asteamboat (unless anchored or moored). 
A sight-seeing automobile. 
A railroad train or a boat following the 


operating 


river, moored, for 


within 


course of a boat race 
Cabaret Taxes Explained. 

Where the admission charge is included 
of “refreshment, 
merchandise,” as at a roof garden or cab- 
aret, 20 per cent of such price the 
amount paid for admission. This amount, 
if in 50 cents, is taxable. For 
example, a diner bill is $2.50 pays 
no tAx, 20 per cent of $2.50 amounting to 
50 If the bill to $12, 
whether for one person or a party of five 
or six, the tax is 36 cents—and the person 
paying the bill pays the tax. 

Regulations 43—Part 2—relating 
tax on initiations and dues also have been 





} in the price service or 


is 


excess of 
whose 


cents. amounts 


to the 


issued. 

The rate is the same as imposed by the 
Revenue Act of 1924, 10 per 
amount of initiation fee for 
dent annual member” if in 
and 10 per cent of: the amount of dues if 
in excess of $10 a year. Amounts paid 
as dues fees to a “fraternal society, 
order, or association operating under the 
lodge system, or to any local fraternal or- 
ganization among the students of a college 
or university” exempted. 

Monthly return and payment must 
made of admission taxes and taxes on dues 
and initiations. 


cent 
“active resi- 


excess of $10 





or 


are 
be 


Civil Service Rules Waived 
In Customs Appointment 


Permanent appointment of George H. 
McRea as deputy collector in the customs 
regard to civil service 
,orized in an Executive order 
made public June 15. The order follows: 

Executive Order. 
H. McCrea may 
manently «appointed deputy collector 
and inspector in the Customs Service of 
the Treasury Department, without regard 
to the examination requirements of the 
civil service 

This order is recomntended by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury who that 
Mr. McCrea has served from May 23, 1922, 
to the time, with the exception 
of a little less than one year, 
under temporary appointment, that his 
record has been very satisfactory in the 
difficult and dangerous duties to which he 
has been assigned, and that he appears to 
possess in a rare degree the pecular qual- 
ifications essential for their successful per- 
formance. The Civil Service Commission 
submits the order without prejudice. 

Done demonstrated in 
service. 


service, without 


is aut 


rules 


Mr. George be per- 


as 


rules. 
the 
states 


present 
period of a 


for merit the 
CALVIN COOLIDGE 
White House, 
June 1, 1926. 
(No. 4450) 


The 


Lawns of New Haven, Conn., 
Attacked by Asiatic Beetle 


Eradication of the Asiatic beetle 


attacking lawns in New Haven, Conn., 


will be undertaken by the Bureau of En- 


tomology in cooperation with Connecticut 
State July 1, 
at the Department of Agriculture, June 15. 
According to Dr. A. L. Quaintance, of 
th@aBureau of Entomology, this beetle now 
200 acres of ground 
where it attacks the roots of 
grasses and kills out the lawn. 
| The infected area will be saturated with 
| carbon bissulphid emulsion, which kills the 
dees not injure , grass, Dr. 
said, 


officials, it was announced 


on «<-f 


infests about 


city blocks 


but 
@ Quaintance 


; insect 





of 


the |} 


on thes} 


now 


Amusement Taxes | Compulsory Military Training in 


a 


Four National Banks | 


Schools Is Declared Unconstitutional) Are Issued Charters « 


John Nevin Sayre Declares Students Are Being 
Made to “Goose-Step for an Education.” 


[Continucd From Page 1.] 
gan, declared, “killed American Legion 
boys at Centralia, Washington.” Some of 
the fund also, he said, was contributed to 
the defense in the Heywood case in the 
west. 

Mr. Sayer, however, explained that the 
bail fund was a general one, and not for a 
particular case, and that the cases men- 
tioned were merely incidents of the general 
purposes of the fund. 

Quate From Bible. 

The committee examined the witness re- 
garding his views, his affiliations and his 
activities. There was an exchange 
of views on the teachings of the Saviour, 
with both the witness and members of tlie 
committee in turn quoting from the Bible 
as well as from the Constitution. 

“A growing revolt of American students 
against compulsory goose-stepping as a 
price of their education is responsible for 
the Welsh Dill,” said. He added 
that the provisions of the bill do not ap- 
ply to the Military Academy at West Point 
nor to the Naval Academy at 
He was opposed, however, to. military 
training at the educational institutions 
the country over, save at essentially mili- 
tary schools. 

Denies Communism Charge. 

Referring to what called ‘‘a smoke 
of accusations,” which had been 
made in connection with the earlier hear- 
ings before the committee, he declared not 
a single member of the Committee 
Militarism in education is a Communist. 
He that from personal knowl- 
edge the officers of other organizations he 
named not®Communists either, and 
that “such individual Communists as may 
belong to any the organizations 
but a small minority. 

“Conscription into compulsory military 
training of more than 60,000 American 
school and college boys is the issue which 
here today,” he said. 
opponents the Welsh bill 
to the committee on April 30, 
becloud this accusing 
of being Communists and 
pacifist plotters. They said the advocates 
; of it being financed huge sums— 
much $750,000 from the Garland 
the income being available for this 
It was insinuated that well-mean- 
people were being taken into a 
to render the United States de- 


Sayre 


Annapolis. 


| he 


screen 


en 


said his 


are 


of 


brings me 


“Certain of 
who spoke 
sought to 


its supporters 


issue by 


are by 


as as 

Fund, 

work. 

ing 

ister plot 

fenseless. 
Calls Charges “Smoke Screen.” 

“Such a smoke-screen of accusation by 
propagandists speaking and writing for 
Army officers should deceive yo 

“Regarding the organizations with which 
I am connected which were attacked be- 
| fore this committee, that is, the fellowship 
| of reconciliation, the Committe on Mili- 

tarism in Education and the American 
| Civil Liberties Unioh, ¥ can say with posi- 
tive knowledge that their officers are not 
communists, their executive committees 
and are not controlled by 
munists, and the few communists who may 
belong to another of 
| ganizations as members are in every 
outnumbered non-communist members 
overwhelmingly. The Committee on Mili- 
tarism in Education, of which I am chair- 
man, has no communists in it whatever.” 
| Mr. Sayre was questioned regarding the 
publication and financing of what he called 
the Lane pamphlet on ‘Military Training 
in the Schools and Colleges of the United 
States,’’ whichewas issued in the interest 
of preventing compulsory training. 

Tells of Financing. 

“The financing of that,’’ he “was 
all done under supervision. There 
were a few subscriptions from individuals 
whom I saw, and one gift of $5,400—not 
of $750,000—from the Garland fund! The 
American Civil Liberties Union contrib- 
uted nothing, and not a cent came from 
foreign sources. Thus the myths of big 
gifts vanish.” 

Referring to the charge of 
plotting,” Mr. Sayre said: 

The fellowship of reconciliation is a paci- 
fist organization and I, who am a minister 


sin- 


one.” 


policies com- 


one or these or- 


case 
by 





said, 


my 


“pacifist 


of the gospel, have, ever since 1915, inter- 
} preted Christianity as laying pacifist obli- 
| gations upon me. 

thisf since I 
my beliefs 


There is no secret about 
written and spoken of 
this subject openly for 11 

Quakers who support the 

pacifists and are 

But there is no pacifist plot 

anywhere, and indeed, the great majority 


have 
on 
years. The 
Welsh bill 


some others. 


are also so 


of these who oppose compulsory military 
training are not pacifists. 

Mr. Sayre said that within the past two 
in 24 institutions, Boston to 
Honolulu, the students challenged 
“compulsory goose-stepping,” as the price 
of their education. 

Quotes Statistics. 
He quoted from the House Subcommittee 

Appropriations that 
there were 74,158 college and high school 
students enrolled last autumn 

Officers Training Corps units in 
institutions which make drill com- 
He said that as/13,551 of: these 
were taking the optional advanced courses 
there remained 60,607 boys compelled to 
take time from their studies for military 
instruction planned, controlled and financed 
hy the War Department. 

“It is in defense of the right of them 
60,000 odd American lads not to be co- 
oerced into military activities,” Mr. Sayre 
said, “that the Federal Council of 
Churches, the American Federation of 
Labor, the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor, the Presbyterian and Baptist Na- 
tional Assemblies and other influential 
bodies have recently taken stand against 
compulsory military training. 

“This,” he added, “is not Pacifism but 
Americanism—a rally to our Constitutional 
liberties and to our Anglo-Saxon tradition 
| that each man should be free to think his 
thoughts, get education and do his 
| without interference by a military 
| machine.” 


years from 





have 


on hearings to show 


in the Re- 
serve 





civil 
pulsory. 


his 
work 


Discusses Beliefs. 
Mr. Sayre said that there is a @ffference 
| between compulsory military training and 
compulsory Latin or English or mathema- 
tics instruction. 

“The Latin, English and so on,” he said, 
| “are and 
! not open the door to military preseription 
| nor run afoul of convictions of 
a conscience on such questions as “Is it 


no part parcel of war and do 


‘easily 





, 


} a State 


are ; 








right to kill?” or “Can I be loyal to -Jesus 
and yet run a bayonet into my brother, 
when Christ has said, inasmuch ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren ye have done it unto me.” 

The witness said had known men 
who feel that way about bayonet drill and 
war. He added “although I suppose the 
majority of students do not, yet they say 
men should not be forced to drill 
and a course should not be made compul- 
sory on students unless there is gbneral 
agreement among educators that such a 
course is especially valuable. 

Educational experts hé declared are not 
so agreed. 7 

The witness referred to ‘the action col- 
lege of the City of New York last fall in 
interferring with the text of Moss and 
Langs’ manual of military training. He 
referred to compulsory military training 
in the Boston public and in the 
Pennsylvania State College (except as to 
Quakers) and at Cornell University. 

“It is in the peoples own main public 
institutions,” he said “that that conscript 
drilling of the peoples children most 
ruthlessly enforced.”’ 

Quotes Constitution. 

He quoted the first amendment the 
Federal Constitution stipulating that 
Congress shall make law prohibiting 
the free exercise of religion; and said that 

of had 
compulsory training 


as 


he 


such 


schools 


is 


to 
us 


no 


law Massachusetts 
that military 
is ah infringement of the injunction laid 
down in that first amendment. 

“The Welsh Bill,” he added, “if passed 
by Congress, would repeal one provision of 
a wartime law. in order to keep our law 
in line with the American tradition of 
ligious personal It would 
help us get back from a war basis onto a 
It would outlaw conscription of 
school boys and students.” 

Answering of 
(Rep.), acting 


sug- 


gested 


re- 
and freedom. 
peace one. 


questions 
the 


Representative 


James chairman, Mr. 


|} Sayre said the Committee on Militarism in 


institu- 
self-constituted 


iMducation does not 
tion, that it 
mittee, a joint committe of members 
ing 

He said he also was one of three execu- 
tive of the fellowship 
conciliation. He said he is a minister 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Accompanied by Friend. 

With Mr. Sayre at the hearing was Dr. 
John M. Moore, chairman of the Federated 
Churches of Greater New York and a 
personal frend. Dr. Moore did not speak, 
although several times he sought to 
terrupt the questioning of Mr. Sayre. 

“How many has the Fellow- 
ship on Reconicliation?’’ asked Chairman 
James. 

“About four thousand,” 

Asked why he did not his state- 
ment at the previous committee hearings, 
Mr. Sayre said the hearings were so pro- 
longed he “did not want to talk our bill to 


represent any 


is a com- 
“serv- 
their own inclination.” 


secretaries on re- 


of 


in- 


members 


make 


| death.” 


teferring to the Lane pamphleet, the 
witness said the 58 signers included, Sena- 
tors, Representatives in four 
university presidents, two rabbis, bishops, 
editors, head of “powerful women's organi- 
zations,” ete. 

The full stenographic transcript of 
the the Welsh Bill are 
being daily installments, 

is printed elscwhere 


Congress, 


hearings on 
printed in 
which 
this issuc. 


one of in 


Tests of Fused Silica 
Reveal Slight Expansion 


Results of an investigation conducted at 


the Bureau of Standards on the thermol 


expansion of 17 samples of transparent 


! and nontransparent fused quartz, or fused 


silica, disclosed an extremely small value 
of expansion of the material, it was an- 
nounced June 15. A full report of the in- 
vestigations are contained in Scientific Pa- 
per No. 524, Bureau of Standards, just 
issued. 

As result of the tests it was revealed 
that the expansion of the silica was only 
one-thirty-second that of iron. The mate- 
rial was subjected to various temperature 
ranges between 190 Farenheit to 1,800 
Farenheit, and a total of 48 expansion 
tests were made on these specimens. 

Through the very small 
pansion of this material, the bureau set 
forth, it to employ appa- 
ratus of the highest precision in order to 
get accurate values of the test. The fact 
that fused silica expands very slightly 
with change in temperature makes it very 
valuable for many purposes, it was de- 
clared. It may used in thermostats, 
clock pendulums> length standard measure- 
ments, pryometers, gas sampling devices, 
acid resisting articles, insulating and tem- 
perature resisting and other in- 
struments of precision. 

Silica of the fused type also is used as 
a mirror in reflecting telescopes, the very 
small expansion or contraction with 
change in temperature, causing almost no 
distortion of the image. It is possible, the 
bureau declared as a result of its investi- 
gations, to heat a rod of fused silica to 
1,800 degrees Farenheit or higher and then 
plunge it in ice water or even liquid air, 
which is much colder, without fracturing 
the rod. 


degree of ex- 


was necessary 


be 


devices, 


Delegates Appointed 
To Dental Congress 


Ten dentists, including Senator Hendrik 
Shipstead and Representative Roy §=«O-7 
Woodruff, have been named by President 
Coolidge as official American delegates to 
the Seventh International Dental Con- 
gress, Which will be held in Philadelphia 
August 23-28. The list of delegates, as 
announced at the Department of State on 
June 15, is as follows. 

Dr. Otto U. King, secretary-general, 
Chicago; Senator Hendrik Shipstead; Rep- 
resentative Roy O. Weodruff; Lieutenant 
Commander W. L. Darnall, U. S. N., Naval 
Dental School, Washington, D. €.; Dr. 
Truman W. Brophy, Chicago; Dr. William 
H. G. Logan, Chicago; Dr. TH. E. Friesell, 
Pittsburgh; Dr. William A. Giffen, Detroit; 
Dr. Henry L. Banzhal, Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Dr. Sheppard W. Foster, Atlanta, Ga. 





sorbed 


; dispose of 


In Week of June 14 


Comptroller of Currency Ane 
nounces Current Changes in 
National Banking System. 


Application to Organize 
Indiana Bank Approved 


— 


Four Institutions Discontinued 
Through Voluntary Liquidation, 
According to Report. 


The nationgl banking system of the 


country maintained its numerical strength 
during the week ending June 14, gaining 
four new institutions through the issuing 
of charters by J. W. McIntosh, Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, and losing four banks 
through voluntary liquidation. 

Mr. MecIntosn also approved one applica- 
for the organization of a national 

In the same week, applications to 
organize Mr. McIntosh, 
and two banks changed their titles. 


tion 
bank. 
were received by 


Operations of thé Bureau of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency included the fol- 
lowing: 

Applications to organize received: 

The Pocahontas National Bank, Poca- 
hontas, Iowa; capital, $50,000; correspond- 
ent, F. J. Lorge, Pocahontas, Iowa. o 

The First National Bank of Dumas, 
Texas; capital, $25,000; correspondent, J. C. 
Phillips, Dumas, Texas. 

The First National Bank of Okeechobee, 
Fla.; capital, $25,000; correspondent, J, KR. 
DeBerry, Okeechobee, Fla. 

Application to organize approved: - 

The National Bank of Monticello, Ind.; 
capital, $40,000; correspondent, Lawrence 
D. Carey, Monticello, Ind. 


Four Issued Charters. 
Charters issued: : 

The Labor National Bahk of Jersey City, 
N. J.; capital, $200,000; president, Theodore 
M. G. 

The 


ahoe, 


Leeds. 
Crestwood National Bank of Tuck- 
N. Y.; capital, $50,000; president, 
A. M. Dingwall; cashier, John L. Phelon. 

First National Bank in Mahnomen, 
Minn.; capital, $25,000; president, O. 8S. 
Hanson; cashier, M. H. Hanson, 

The Manville National Bank, Manville, 
N. J.; capital, $50,000; president, Frank W. 
Remsen. 

Change of title: 

The National Bank of in 
Pittsburg, American Exchange 
National Bank of Commerce in Pittsburg. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of New Sharon, 
Towa; capital, $50,000; effective June 1, 
1926; liquidation agents, P. T. Cope and 
A. W. Palmer, New Sharon, Iowa; ab- 
by Citizens State Bank, New 
Iowa. 


Brandle; cashier, ©. 


Commerce 


Kans., to 


Sharon, 

The Farmers National Bank of Valen- 
Nebr., capital, $35,000; effective May 
20, 1926; liquidation agent,' J. E. Lovejoy, 
Valentine, Nebr. 

The Peoples National Bank of Rock ¢ 
Island, Ill.; capital, $100,000; effective May 
15, 1926; liquidation agent, Central Trust 
and Savings Bank, Rock Island, IIl.; ab- 
sorbed by Central Trust and Savings Bank, 
Rock Island, Ill. a 

The First National Bank of Lambervwn, 
Minn.; capital, $50,000; effective June 8, 
1926; liquidation agents, Charles Chester, 
Lamberton, Minn., and Willard Krinkie, 
Mankato, Minn.; succeeded by New First 
National Bank in Lamberton, No, 12844. 


Action Deferred 
On German Claims 


tine, 


(Continued from Page 1.) 

which determined the amount which should 
be allowed and paid thereon. A bill was 
introduced providing for the return of the 
alien property and for the payment of the 
American claims allowed by the Mixed 
Claims Commission with the proceeds of 
bonds to be issued for that purpose by our 
Government. 

This bill aroused so much opposition that 
it was abandoned and a new bill, called the 
Newton bill, was introduced which obviated 
some but not all of the objections to the 
original bill later. I introduced a bill for a 
partial payment on both the German and 
American claims, but making no provision 
for any payment on these for insurance, 
which had aroused the most controversy 
among the American claims. This bill met 
with opposition from those who were ex- 
cluded from its benefits. In the meantime, 
the end of the session became near, and no@ 
bill having so far been introduced upon 
which the committee could unite, it be- 
came evident that it was impossible to go 
any action taken by both houses at re 
session. 

Agree on Advance Meeting. 

The result was that the committee this 
morning, after some consideration, failed 
to take any action except to approve the 
plan of the chairman to have the commit- 
tee meet about November 15 in advance 
of the next session with the understanding 
that a committee bill would be prepared 
and be ready to present to Congress on 
the opening day, which would completely 
all of the matters connected 
with both the German and American 
claims. It is the intention to have this 
bill passed by the House before the Christ- 
mas holidays and there would be nothing 
to prevent the Senate from taking it up 
immediately afterwards so that it would 
become a law without fail at the next 
session. 

The unfortunate feature of the situation 
is that the German claims, which, in my 
opinion, ought to have been settled some 
time ago, are further delayed, but this plan 
affords assurance of an early and favor- 
able disposition. The right of the Germans 
tu have their property returned is undis- 
putable under the original treaty with 
their government and the announcements 
made by our own. The delay in the case 
has been caused not by any failure to 
recognize this principle but by contro- 
versies over the validity of certain Ameri- 
can claims for the payment of which the 
German property is now being held as 
security. 

















































DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 


U.S. Treasury 


At Close of Business, June 12. 


Cash Owed England 
In March, 1926, Given 
As Ten Billion Dollars 


Figures Received by Department 
of Commerce Show Distribu- 
tion of Loans. 


Dominions and Colonies 
Gradually Reducing Debts 





Receipts. 

Customs receipts $1,868,585.53 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income and profits tax 
Misc. internal revenue 

Miscellaneous 


6,377, 801.79 
1,526,557.63 
564,086.21 


receipts 
10,337,031.16 
249,338,287.51 


259,675,318.67 


Total ordinary receipts 
ee ae Balance previous day 
Canada’s Obligations of £13,- . 


810,000 as of March, 1921, De- 


clared Paid in Full. 


Total 





Expenditures. 


General expenditures $4,636,542.38 
x ee Interest on public debt 260,692.03 | 
At the end of the British financial year, | jpefunds of receipts 711,174.61 | 


March 31, 1926, the amount due the Brit- | Panama Canal 9,777.32 
ish Government from its Dominions and | Operations in special ac- 

: ; ie 102,059.55 | 
evlonies and from foreign governments counts a | 
totaled £1,991,838,000, or practically $10,- Adjusted service certificate Habe 

a a ah Ot ! 
000,000,000, according to a report to the fund : cars 
Department of Commerce from Trade Investment of trust funds 103,660.00 
‘ ‘ 


Commissioner Charles E. Lyon, at London. 


























ravaes ‘ Total ordinary cxpendi- 
This amount was” distributed thus: ecient 5.$49,696.89 
Loans to Dominions and colonies, £128,- : 4 
7 : Other public debt expendi- 
238,000; inter-Allied loans, £1,823,911,000; t $.196,502.10 
= ures 4.he wu, 
relief and reconstruction loans, 857,000, 2 694 9&8 
I : . Balance today 249,629,119.68 
and other debts, £4,832,000. 
Loans Gradualiy Reduced. Total °59,675.318.67 
Loans by the British Government to ; | 
British Dominions and colonies, which | ! 
reached a muximum of £156 247 in 1921, U S A Vy O ders 
have gradually been reduced. On March ™ = rm r 





























31, 192 Australia’s debt was £86,866.000, ‘ 

$ where five years carlier it was £96,414,000. | Assignment of Officers to Duty i 
Canada's indebtedness was nil where on 
March 31, 1921, it was £13,810,000. New Leave of absence for two months 
Zealand reduced her debt from £29,623, granted Major Reiff H. Hannum, Ordnance 
000 to £28,348,000, and South Africa went | Department. 

@ down from £13,416,000 to £11,884,000. Brit- Leave of absence for one month ganted 
ish South Africa and British Guiana are rst Licutenant James W. Darr, Infantry. 
shown to have no debt, ulthough in 1921 Major Charles D. Daly, Field Artillery, 
their respective debts were £1,951,000 and from Harvard University, Cambridge, 
£144,000. On March 31, last, Nefound- Mass., to Hawaiiun Department. 
land's debt was £400,000, Fiji's £210,000, First Lieutenant Lyman L. Lemnitzer, 
Jamaica's £66,000 and Trinidad’s £464,000. 10th Coast Artillery, from Fort Adams. 

Amounts owed Great Britain by foreign | R. I., to West Point, N. Y. 
governments on March 31 of this year in- Each of the following-named Field Ar 
cluded = £647,106,000) from France, inter- | tillery officers from station specified, to | 
Allied loan; £794,505,000 from Russia, inter- West Point. N. Y.: Captain, Basil H. 
Allied loan; £274,750,000 from Italy (the | perry, Mort Benning, Ga.: First Lieu 
uggregaute of agrecd annuity payments due tenant Julius E. Slack, Tort Snelling, 
under funding «agreement),  inter-Allied Minn. 
loan; £9,000,000 from Belgium, loaned for First Lieutenant Harold R. Wells, Air 
relief and reconstruction; £31,400,000 from | geryice, from Massachusetts Institute of 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- | poohnology, Cambridge, Mass., to Mitehel 
venes, inter-Allied loan, plus £2,533,000 re Field, tone island, N. ¥. 
licf and reconstruction loans and £187,000 Major George W. Price, Infantry, from 
other loans. Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to Staunton, 
Other Amounts Owed. Va. 
Rumania oWed £31,250,000 in inter-Allied Major Vhilip J. 2. Kiehl, Ordnance De- 
loans on March 31, 1926, and payments | partment, from San Antonio, Texas., to 
4 were postponed until 1943. Rumania also | qrort sam Houston. Texas. 
fwes (2,200,000 for relief and reconstruc- Captain Henry D. Bagnall, Infantry, 
ion loans and £96,009 for other sebts. from Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., to Nashville, 
4Portugal's inter-Allied debt to Great Brit- | 0) 
ee emeeeee Seem Snape SO SATE: First Lieutenant Mdward Meeker Haight, 
000. oe gg : e 
Air Service Reserve, ordered to active 
Smaller amounts, chiefly for relief and duty at Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala. 
ee _— _— Chee a Retirement of Colonel Charles C. Ballou, 
owed Great Britain by Austria, Belgian 
; i Infantry, announced. 
Congo, Czechoslovakia, LKsthonia, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Hungary and Armenia. Leave of absence for three months and 
aan 4g fifteen days granted First Lieutenant John 
I’. Whiteley, Air Service. 
° Duty Is Reduced Leave of absence for two months granted 
Captain Oliver J. Bond, jr., Coast Artillery 
ie e Corps. 
On Embroideries Leave of absence for one month and 
eight days is granted Colonel Milton <A. 
‘ ees g Elliott, jr.. General Staff. 
Customs Court Decision Lowers Leave of absence for two months granted 
Tariff on Trimmings From Major Carlyle H. Wash, Air Service. 
a= ‘ Leave of absence for two months ganted 
90 to 75 Per Cent. Major Thomas A. Lynch, Philippine Scouts 
Marshall Field & Company, of Chicago, (Judge ee ? 

5 ¥ Major John FE. MeMahon, jr., Field Ar- 
has just obtained a ruling from the L orn fliccy; trom Hawail to Fort Sil, Okla. 
States Customs Court at New York lower- a ; . 5 . 
inz the duty on imported embroidered Becond aeucenart Wyman Frederic 

: , - Coudray, Finance Department Reserve, 
er te Washington, D. C., ordered to active duty, 

These trimmings, on entry through the With finance officer, United States Army 
Custom House at Chicago, were taxed at ihisnianant: GoloHel ‘Glavenes imixwouth 
the rate of 90 per cent ad valorem under Wisecun, Dental Corus Reserve, ordered 
paragraph 1430, act of 1922. Chief Justice is active aity al Denver, Golo: 
Howell, of the Customs Court, now rules Captain Joseph W. Melkenna, Infantry, 

fi that duty should have been oes at from Fort Benning, Ga., to Fort Sam 
the rate of but 75 per cent ad valorem ; nies 
cs ; : Houston, Tex. 

under said paragraph 1430. In his find- is ; : , 

RAs First Lieutenant Mae Short, Air Service 
ings, Judge Howell writes: : . 

A Reserve, ordered to active duty at MeCook 

“Embroidered flouncings were the sub- Mala DAs tons Ohio. 
ject of decision by this Court in Smith & < 3 ie i Ee a 
Company's case, G. A. 8684 (T. D. 39799), eS ee ee ee eee 

; : oad ders, No. 97, as orders First Lieutenant 
and held to be properly dutiable as em- Gien i hie tne at 
kroidered articles at the rate of 7o per} ~) pe ae eae ge . : 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 1430 Niagara, N. Y., amended to order him 
of said act. On appeal, the decision was | from Hawaii to Fort Benning, Ga. 
affirmed by the Court of Customs Appeals Paragraph 29, Special Orders, No. 116, 
in United States v. Smith & Company (12 assigning Captain Claire Ik. Hutehin, In- 
Ct. Cust. Appls. 384; T. D. 40544). fantry, to Vancouver Barracks, Wash., 

“Following that decision, we hold that amended to order him from Canal Zone to 
the trimmings in question are properly Fort Benning, Ga. 
dutiable as embroidered articles at the Paragraph 4, Special Orders, No. 8, as 
rate of 75 per cent ad valorem under para- | Sisning Captain Campbell N. Jackson, In- 
graph 1430 of said act. fantry. to Fort Hamilton, N. Y., amended 
“The protest is sustained and judgment | tO order him from Canal Zone to Fort 
‘ order will follow accordingly.” Benning, Ga. 
q (Protest No. 112502-G—69160.) So much of paragraph 40, Special Or- 
¥ ' ders, No. 62, as assigns Captain Eugene H. 
y Mitchell, Infantry, to Presidio of San 
Funds Asked to House Francisco, Calif... amended to assign him 
Car-Testing Apparatus | ‘rem Hawaii to Fort Benning, Ga. 
é ae A teh 2 So much of paragraph 40, Special Or 
4 The President has transmitted to the | ders, No. 62, as assigns Captain Paul V. 
House a supplemental estimate of appro- | Kelloge, Infantry, to Fort Moultrie, S.C. 
priation of $50,000 for a building to house amended to assign him from = Hiawaii to 
a mater track scale and test car depot at | Fort Benning, Ga. 
the Bureau of Standards at Washington, So much of paragraph 40, Special Or- 
‘ DvD. Cc. The installation of this equipment, | ders, No .as assigns Captain Archibald 
aceording to the Bureau of the Budget, | R. MachKeehnie, Infantry, to Fort MePhei 
“is deemed urgently necessary” to check son, Ga., amended to ¢ gn him = from 
the large seale und weights in use by Hawaii to Fort Benning. Ga. 
~ railroads and industrial plants. Major Omar Tl. Quade, Medical Corps, 
“Such a seale,” the Budget Bureau said, | detailed medical exuminer and witness be 









‘was purchased several years ago and has | fore Army Retiring Beard, Denver, Colo., 
been stured inthe Washington Navy Yard. vice Major Coleridge L. Beaven, Medical 
At present, there are no facilities for | Corps, relieved. 

checking the large scales used by railroads Major Leo A. Walton, Air Service, de 

with an annual freight trafic amounting tailed member of Army Retiring Board, 

tu $4,500,000." Denver, Colo., vice Major Harry L. King, 
_— Se Cavalry, velieved. 

Army Officers’ Nominations (Captain James Bo Muir, jr. Coast Ar 
* 5 & tillery Corps, from Philippines to Fort 
Are Confirmed by Senate | winteta scott, catir. 

enna Lieutenant Colonel Willis G Peace, 


The nomination of Homer Seymour Bor- Coast Artillery Corps, from Cunal Zone to 








den to be a brigadier general in the Re- Fort MacArthur, Calif. 

serve Corps has been confirmed by the Second Lieutenant George W. Bott, jr., 

Senate in executive session. Ordnance Department, from Dover, N. J., 
Other military confirmations were: to Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

Harry Gordon Spillinger, to be a second First Lieutenant Maurice W. Daniel 

lieutenant, Corps of Engineers; Branner Field) Artillery, from Hawaii to Oregen 

Pace Purdue, to be a second lieutenant ef | Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oreg. 

Infantry, and Allan Mugene Smith, to be | Major Edgar W. Burr. Cavalry, from 

a first lieutenant of Field) Artillery, by) Fort) Leavenworth, WKans., to Furt Me 

promotion, Dowell, Culé 
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New Trial of Action Based on Wartime Seizure 


Booth and Conipany Held They 


Of Bush Terminals Denied by Court of Claims. 


eee 


Judgment Opposed 
As Being Inadequate | 





Also Should Have Been 


Given Interest. 


The 


decision 


ruled 
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or 


that 
on 

government, erred in not allowing interest 
on the judgment. 
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we have nothing to dv with a taking under 


section 10 of the Lever Act because the 

jurisdiction under that section is in the 

district courts, and net in the Court of 

Cluims. See Pfitsch case, 256 U. S. 547. 
Former Decision Cited. 

The distinction was noted by Mr. Jus 
tice Butler in the Seaboard Air Line case, 
261 U. S. 299, 305, when speaking of the 
North American Transportation & Trad 
ing Co. case, 253 U. S. 330. He says thit 
the latter “was a suit in the Court of 
Claims based on an implied promise of 
the United States to pay for the property 
appropriated by it. It was not ua condemna- 
tion case.” The Ptitsch case was brought 
in a district court under the Lever Act. 

In the instant case, the notice having 
referred to two acts, no reason is appar 
ent why the. plaintiff may not elect 
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the Supreme Court of the United anced Accounting Office, must approve of 
April 12, 1926. + * all expenditures by government agen- 
Opinion By Mr. Taft. In Asking Reheat Ing cies before such expenditures finally 
It involved a question of interest and : ae ' | become closed transactions. Interpre- 
Mr. Chief Justice Taft, who delivered the | D pees | Cl sef J ‘ Cs De tation of the laws is necessary there- 
court’s opinion, announces the general con- ecision ny atic ustice sam} fore in many instances. Th2 latest | 
gressional policy to be as shown in sec- | bell Finds Both Must Be decisions with respect to expenditures 
tion 177, and says: Disallowed. made by the Comptroller General fol- | 
“When we consider the rule requiring on a = low: 
an express provision of contract or statute | son shall be deprived of life, liberty, or A-11376. Contracts—Savings. Where a 
to justify the imposition of interest in ad- property without due process of law. Can | contract provides for additional compensa 
judicating any Claim against the United | it be that Congress intended that every eae ‘ og tent eer elvanted 
States, we can find nothing in the cir wrongful arreat and detention of an indi- tion by reason of savings being effectec M 
is t . j | the estimated cost and the contractoryg has 
cumstances of this case to increase the vidual, or seizure of his property by an b : eet. 
interest as adjudged. The additional in olicer of the Government, should dapoes ; been paid in accordance therewith, no | 
terest now claimed is souglt really as ft to ali action for damages in the Court charge will he raised against ee 
damages for the delay of Congress in ap- ot Cinta? TP any ‘wach. breadth of jude | tractor a0F the amount thereof. 27 Comp. 
propriating the sum due in 1895 as the diction was contemplated language which Dec, 898. a 
. . + oremmiecd % ‘ 4 vances A-12365 (S), Contracts—Liquidated dam 
Unite dStates promised in the 1891 agrec hud alrendy been given a restrictive mean- ‘ 
ment. But the rule tu interest against | ing would have been carefully avoided.” ages. Where there is a See pa 
the United States docs not allow us to Sail Cotes 060 tween or, Seerererree oe —e articles 
adjudge interest as damages at all. Con- } ; : — : as shown in the spe ifications and on the 
gress must expressly provide for it or the Harlier than that one was the frequently blue prints furnished the contractor by 
contract must so provide, The only con- | Cited case of Great Falls Manufacturing | the United States and it is necessary, in 
tractual obligation here for simple 5 per Company, 112 U. S. 645, placing the juris order to avoid a mistake in the manufac 
cent interest until payment diction of the Court of Claims in cases of | ture of said articles, for the contractor 
taking upon implied contract This was to request instructions as to the dimen 
ay Me arpeee Sam even if a Ea prior to the Tucker Act, but unless its | sions to be used, liquidated damages are 
this court be eae ae UNDUE COMUTACE, reasoning is correct it follows that the not chargeable from the date the con 
ne Cr ee pose tHe due Se Court of Claims never had any jurisdiction tractor notified the administrative depart 
pensation” a ee o the eoetrs of cases seeking the just compensation ment concerned as to the discrepancies 
Amendment and the Seaboard and other guaranteed by the Fifth Amendment until | until the receipt qf instructions as to the 
cases, but the acy ssonaie SKE} wh aoe oon after the Tucker Act It would seem that | correct dimensions 
BS RUROE ee ing the contention | Congress thought differently, because they A-13495 (S). Contracts—Unauthorized 
ma yore er © shy ee restricted the jurisdiction by the act of | purchases—Navy commissary stores 
the property the ees SC erence ee see July 4, 1864, 13 Stat. 381, in claims grow- Liability of the United States. An officer 
ee ze en a ee ee ing out of the appropriation of property in charge of a Navy commissary store has 
See seen gir rs COMpeHpated by the Army or Navy during the Civil | no authority to purehase articles which 
for by the adaison a Sa However, War “from the commencement to the close | are not authorized to be purchased or sold 
this contention overlooks the fact, ad- ol ie at ae ree boa . sy jean) re "le : as 
thereof See Russell case, 13° Wall. 623. | in’ a commissary store. Claimant was 
mitted in argument, that the implied con- Speaking of the obligation of the Gov- charged with notice that the officer had 
ack Seen ee eect) pe aeipee eat ernment to compensate the owner, the ne authority to make such purchases and 
mediately upon the taking of the property court says in the Russell case that beyond there is no legal obligation on the part of 
and Is cue eras i i ract to make the doubt ay h an obligation raises an implied the United States to pay for such articles. 
just compensation which is measured by | jy omise on the part of the United States to | A-7821, May 22, 1925; A-9605, May 26, 1925. 
the then value of the property, and in a reimburse the owner for the use of his A-13825 (S). Traveling expenses—Con- 
ee Seek es Se PE comae. Ae ec } property. ventions—Reclamation Service. Intermin- 
fronted by the prohibitive provision of the | One of the earliest cases in the Court | gling official authorized business with at 
eneeces of Claims involving the liability of the tendance at a conference or convention of 
if, the Suse ee nterest be com- | Government for the taking or destruction | a society or association renders it im 
puted. BUC eae allowed as such does not of private property was that of William practicable to separate the authorized 
sufficiently Saree ae he expression S. Grant, 1 C Cis, 41. decided in March, | from the prohibited expenses and makes 
of the VBich yume Shalt We Bre Wot il | 1864. The court took jurisdiction and gave | it necessary to disallow or recharge the 
lowed to udjudge Inter damages at |} judgment for what it found to be just entire amount. 5 Comp. Gen. 746 
rege h dah A question at rest. | compensation, holding that there was no A-13986 (S). National Guard—Armory 
But the plaintiffs in thei: Paes. AEN distinction to be drawn between taking drill pay Kenlisted men An enlisted man 
chat he su ope et. founded upon con- property to be used or taking it to be de of a headquarters company attached for 
seat; Sut Reem owe Constitution of te streved by or from the Government. In | drill purposes to the Band Section of the 
United States—the fifth amendment re- Johnson's case, 2 C. Cis. 391, 415, it is | Service Company is entitled to armory 
CUE Tans Sere On a De MiWae: Lor said that the Government can not be sued | drill pay for attending drills with the 
private property Utken for public use. in actions sounding in tort, but that be Band Section. 
Contention Discussed, cause of the constitutional provision “it A-14006,  Contracts—U. S. Coast Guard 
This argument overlooks the averment | has always been held that a party might Mistake. Where for water furnished 
of the petitions to whi we have adverted recover upon the implied contract as | vessels of the Coast Guard at a city wharf 
But the question is 4 recurring one in | though the property had been acquired | bills were rendered and payments made 
this court and should be met. It is urged | under an ugreement of purchase, leaving | on the absis of 40 cents per 1,000 gallons, 
that the Tucker Act of Iss7 gave an added | the price undetermined.” See 4 C. Cls., | apparently under the impression that the 
jurisdiction to the Court of Claims which | 248; Wiggins case, 3 C. Cls. 412, 422. It | accepted proposal provided for such rate, 
it did not have when the case of Great | is not necessary to multiply cases. whereas in the proposal the rate is stated 
Fale Sate: Co. Te U. 5. 646, wan decked, Implied Contract Considered at 40 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, credit 
holding that the law will imply a promise ie gels Se ieee “tie eee as the | for the payments as made is allowed upon 
to make the required compensation. | Gourt of Claims until sa Runathentie the submission of evidence establishing 
Therefore the eer on is that the suit | pag that’ the liability of the savennment that there was a mutual mistake in the 
is not, since the Tucker Act, founded on | tq make compensation for private prop- | Preposal, the intent of the parties being 
contract but upon the Constitution. erty taken in eminent domain is based | that the unit. price should apply to the 
| It may be noted in passing that the upon the implied contract arising out of | UMt of 1,000 gallons and it appearing that 
' reasoning of the court in Great Falls case, its obligation imposed by the fifth amend the price paid was one approved by the 
supra, is not confined to cases where there j nent to make just compensation 4, | State Commission having jurisdiction 
neg Se Eee a a so this late day why should this well-estab thereof and the one previously charged the 
as in contracts generally, but the court | jished rule be chanwea? Saying that the | Coast Guard and other Government ves 
say (p. 565), that in the absence of con- | giaim is founded upon the Constitution | Sels- See 26 Comp. Dec. 286; 2 Comp. Gen. 
demnation procet anes “there is no sound can not possibly give a party more rights 903; 3 id. 821. 
reason why the cliimant might not waive | inan he has when asserting his claim as A-14079 (S). Vehicles, passenger-carry- 
that right, and, electing to regard the one founded upon contract, so far as the | ims—Continuous hire at headquarters. 
action of the Government as a_ taking Guektion.-of thievest ia concemied: The necessity for the use of passenger- 
under its sovercign right of eminent do- It was suggested in Mr. Justice Browns | C4rrying vehicles by prohibition agents 
main, demand “t_ compensation.” opinion in the Dooley case that the words | Gees not excuse their hire in contraven- 
But upen wl theory can it be main- “not sounding in tort’? in the Tucker Act | Uen ef the act of July 16, 1914, for use in 
tained that the suit for just compensation | are in terms referable only to the fourth | 07 about the headquarters of the employe. 
is founded upen the Constitution as that vlass of cases as he defines them. the | The designation of another nearby place 
phrase appears in the Tucker Act? It implication being that if the claim be | #8 the employee's headquarters, when no 
te eee eins to, take } founded on the Constitution or a law of duty is performed at such place, does not 
in order to re the Government liable. | Congress jurisdiction might be had of | Place the employee in a travel status 
The taking is van exercise of the right | jt even if sounding in tort. It was held | When on duty at the place where his 
of eminent demain, which does not rest | that the elaim for duties iHegally exacted | ficial duties are performed. 5 Comp. 
upon and is net conferred by the Consti Was based upon a law of Congress. Gen. 490; id. 793. 
tution. The fittl lendment does not con- in the Lynah case. supra, the coneur- A-14123. Quarters and subsistence al- 
fer the -right of eminent domain but is | ying opinion of Mr. Justice Brown refers lowance—FEinlisted man, Navy. Where an 
only a condition of its exercise Jones’ | to the classification of cases of which the | enlisted man in the Navy, in 1919, was 
case, 109 U.S 3, 518. The argument | Court of Claims has jurisdiction and adds serving where Government quarters and 
that the elaim of just compensation is that in his view claims founded upon the subsistence were available for him, but 
based upon the Constitution is not an en- Constitution may be prosecuted in the for his own convenience and pleasure he 
tirely now suggestion. It was made inj court “whether sounding in contraet. or furnished same himself, he is not entitled 
the eoneurring opinion of Mr. Justice in tort.” The proposition thus asserted to a per diem allowance in lieu thereof. 
Brown in the Lynah ease, 188 U.S. 445, | was relied upon and urged by the claim- A-14188 (S). Advertising—Acceptance of 
but does not ppear to have been fol- | ant in Basso’s case, 239 U. S. 602, but the other than the lowest bid—Appropriations 
lowed at any tink In the court's opinion | sehillinger case was followed The ques- Discretion Acceptance of other than 
by Mr. Jt e Brandeis in thi North | tion would seem to be put at rest by the | the lowest bid is authorized for athletic 
t American Transportation & Trading Ce. | Holland-Ameriean Line case, 254 U. 3 148, | goods purchased for the comfort, content- 
Y we it is said (p Oo): The right to bring where the Docles cage 16 again. reviewed: |} ment, recreation, ete., of enlisted men of 
this suit sal e United State in the The statutory declaration that excludes | the Coast Guard under the act of April 
} Court of Clain net founded upon e | jurisdiction of actions sounding in- tort 4, 1924, 43 Stat. 73, when it appears that 
fifth amendment This language is ed s no more distinct than the provision of | # personal inspection was made of all 
tin the court pinion by Mr. Justice | the same statute prohibiting the allowance pa 5. eerie ” Ey = ge bac - 
| Sutherland in Klebe case, Se > inven 5 a ats = te se quality thereof ane it eines determined 
188, 191 In the Peabody case, 231 | s = bacogecones ar that the articles offered at a higher bid 
530, where a tiking of land was claimed, | it was contained in the original ae before | Were of better quality than the articles 
Mr. Justice Hughes, delivering the opinion | the Tucker Act was passed: it was not offered. at the lower area ang as - 
of the court, said (Pp. 539): "Phe suit must changed by that enactment and it was re- | PURERESS RRCENOE Wee he tp Endevees ot ie 
rest upen conti See also 250 U.S. 1. ] enacted in 1911) as part of the Judicial pecaonegete cibeicnay ached Wangs cadet 
Opinion by Justice Holmes. Code, 36 Stat. 1136. | authorized to be expended in the discretion 
When the claim was again asserted in a | aur ial Motanen of an administrative officer the discretion 
subsequent suit. Portsmouth Co. v. United When Gainers pe used. a thus vested is a legal discretion as to the 
Stites, 260 UL Ss Mr. Justice Holmes, | 7 - . epted claims for | objects for which expenditures may be 
speaking for the co etd ae sli | anne from = ope ration they did not see | made. The expenditures for such objects 
| acts amounted te a taking, without asse i ORES claims: for taking under the | are required to be in conformity with all 
tion of an adverse right, a contract would ron of eminent domain No interest } regulatory statutes applicable unless com 
be implied, Whether it was thought of o was included in’ the judgments in’ the | plianee therewith would defeat the pur 
Fast In the Schillinger case. 135 U.S. 163. | Lyneh and WHliams cases that originated poses of the appropriation. Necision of 
| Mr. Justice Brewer refers to the itutes | in the district court sitting as a court of | May 7, 1926, A-14232 
conferring jurisdiction on the Court. of | Claims, nor in the Heyward case involving | A-14454. Traveling expenses—Navy 
! Claims, including the Tucker Aet. snd + |} property adjoining that of Lynah, but Air travel. Officers assigned to duty with 
| (po. 167): “Under neither of these statute Which was tried in the Court of Claims, | an aviation unit are not entitled to reim 
had or has the Cor of Claims an > Cc. Cls. 87, 250 U. S. 638: Th the Welch bursement of subsistence expenses under 
i diction of claims against the Government | C!S@: 21t U.S. ¢ and the Cress and | act of July 11, 1919, 41 Stat. 109, while 
| for mere torts; some element of contractual meray cases, 243 U.S. 316, no interest wae } on an aviation mission with the unit 
liability must lie at the foundation of every | tHewed, while in’ the North American | A-11490. Sales surplus property—Short 
“xetion:’ Transportation & Trading Co. case, ap ageos-—lRefunds Where, at a public auc 
The question of © suit being founded peuled from the Court of Claims, it was | tion sale, surplus property is sold “as is” 
on the constituGen was urged in the ai J}expressly disallowed in view of the | and where is’ without) warranty and 
senting opinion by Mr. Justice Harlan, but | Sbttute guaranty, and prospective purchasers are 
the court held the case to be one “sounding In ne case finally determined and | invited and afforded ample opportunity to 
in tort,” and said It is said that brought to our attention has interest been | inspeet the property advertised of a par 
Constitution forbids the taking of private allowed against the United States where | ticular lot for a specified price is not en 
} property fer public uses without just con the suit originated in the Court of Claims | titled to a refund of any part of the pur 
| pensation: that therefore every appropria or ina district court exercising concurrent | chase money paid therefor on account of 
tion of private property by any official to Jurisdiction with it, unless it be a cz shortages appearing after delivery 
the uses of the Government, no matter) Yreusht under some one of the statutes | ——————— acai sein 
however wrongfully made, creates a claim | enacted during the World War and treated | upon which the Government may be sued 
founded upon the Constitution of the i proceeding in condemnation. In an- | and parties suing it accept the conditions 
United States and within the letter of the other case in this court, Liggett and | imposed in the act. McElrath case, 102 
grant in the act of 1887 of the jurisdiction Myers Tobacco Co., decided February 15, | U. S. 426, 440. The rights not granted 
to the Court of Claims. If that argument 1926, anouttempt is mude to show how this | Congress has reserved to itself. in the 
be good, it is equally good applied to ever court may proceed under special statutes instant cases we rest our decision on the 
other provision of the Constitutipn as well | in accordance with the suggestion of the statute, mindful that it is no part of the 
| as to every law of Cons | Brooks Sesanlon cause 65 U.S. 106 function of the court to say what the kew 
| “This prohibition of the taking of pri | it proper to add that all of the judges | should be, but only to apply it as we 
vele property for public use without com ire pot ugreed that interest a such. is | tind it 
j pensation i ne mere saered thar thict tllowable in amy cise Certain it is that | Mach of the motions fer a new trial 
' other constilulivnal provision that no per- | Conugre mniy prescribe the cunditions | must be vverruled, 








Commissioner Named 
To Promote Trade in 
Lumber in Far East 


k. A. Selfridge Is Appointed De- 
partment of Commerce Repre- 
sentative at Tokyo. 


Was Member for Two Years 
Of War Industries Board 


Will Make Study With View to 
Expansion of Demand for 
American Woods. 





The appointment of E. A. Selfridge, jr., 
of for 20 3 was 
president 
of 
Trade Commissioner with headquarters at 
15 Dr. 


Julius Klein, director of the Bureau of 


Francisco, who 


of 


California, 


San years 


the Northwestern Redwood 


Co. as American Lumber 


Tokyo, was announced June by 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Arriving at the West Coast in July, 
Mr. Selfridge will confer with lumber ex- 
porters and organizations regarding “a de- 
tailed study of the lumber trade and in- 
dustry of the Far East with a view to 


expanding the demands in that region for 


the lumber products of the United States. 
Mr. Selfridge’s as 
of the Northwestern Redwood 
he helped organize the California Red- 
wood the Redwood Sales 
Co. In 1917 1918, he was member 
of the Lumber Section of the War In- 
dustries Board in Washington. Later he 


During 
president 


incumbency 


Co., 
Association and 


and a 


Was assistant to the president of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., California, and in 
1921 and 1922, he was vice president and 


general manager of the Selfridge Company 

and Investment Corporation. 

Served in Spanish-American War. 

the past Mr. 
activities been 


For 
lumber 


two years Selfridge’s 
to 
those of consulting expert on Pacific coast 


timber. For 


have eonfined 


several years he has been a 
director of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association of its 
traffic committee. Mr. Selfridge is a grad- 
of the of Uni- 
versity, and has practiced law in San Fran- 
During the Spanish Ameri 
he served as captain of Company 
the Tist 


and chairman 


uate law college Columbia 


cisco. 





‘an war 
‘ss 
Volunteers. 

While Japan is now the largest foreign 
market for American woods, taking in 1925 
one-fourth of our two and onelhalf billion 
board feet of lumber valued at 
about $15,000,000, it is a market where con- 
siderable expected be- 
lumber con- 
billion feet... The 
greater part of this comes from Japanese 
not yielding the high quality of 
supplied by the United States. 
Japanese construction practice being based 
largely on wood, that country offers a fer- 
tile field for the promotion of sales of 
American lumber, especially in view of ex- 
pected better business conditions in Japan, 


exports, 


expansion may be 
cause Japan's normal annual 
sumption is over eight 
sources 


lumber 


and the fact that increased lumber imports 


will allow improved forestry practices in 
Japanese forests. 
China is also one of our large foreign 


markets for lumber. It is a country prac- 


tically without commercial timber. 


Announces Opening 


Of Public Lands 


World War Veterans Given Pref- 
erence of 23,114 Acres in 
State of Utah. 





The opening of approximately 23,114 
acres of public lands in the State of Utah 
announced the General Land Office 
the Department of Interior. 
World War veterans will be given a 
%t-day preference right to file entry, after 
which the lands will to the: gen- 
eral public, according to the announcement, 

The land, according the announce- 
ment, is principally useful for dry farming 
and stock raising. There are several oil 
claims the southwestern portion of the 
township, and there indications of oil 
shale formation to to 
the south where oil drilling 
operations are way. A 


is 


of 


by 
the 


be open 


to 


in 
are 
similar townships 
and west 
under 


Picnic Planned in Honor 
Of Commissioner Mead 


The annual farm and picnic day on July 


17 at the United States Experimental 
Farm, near Newell, South Dakota, on the 
Belle Fourche Irrigation Project, is >to be 
known this year as “Dr. Elwood Mead 
Day.” in honor of the Commission of the 


Bureau of Reclamation of the Department 





of the Interior. Dr. Mead has accepted 
an invitution to attend which was ex- 
tended by the officers of the irrigation 


district and the Newell Community’ Club. 
“The spirit 
me: TOW 


you are manifesting ahd the 
under way,” Dr. Mead wrote 
“sive me confidence that the Belle 
project will, in the near future, 
ranked our successful irriga- 


isures 


in par 


t, 
kourche 
he among 


tion undertaking 





Plan to Obtain Listings 
On Irrigation Project 


Plans are being developed on the Lower 
Yellowstone 


irigration project for ob- 
taining listings and options on at. least 
8,000 acres of project land, the options 
to run to the United States and con- 
tinue until December 31, °1928, it is an# 
nounced by the Bureau of Reclamation, 


Depariment of the Interior. 


“Early indications,” says the Bureau, 
} “are that a sufficient number of satisfae- 
tory listings will be obtained.” 


House Committee to Report 
Deficiency Bill This Week 
he House Committee on Appropriations 
to the general defi- 
latter of the present 
14. 
expects at least two days 
devoted to the discussion of the bill 
after it reaches the fluor of the House. 





submit 
bill 
it 
The committee 


in second 
part 


was unnounced June 


pli 


ciency the 


week 
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lApprowimately 16,000 bills have becn introduced thus far this session and are 


atill in the respective committeés to which they were originally referred. 


If a bill 


(other than private claim and pension) does not appear in the following lis‘ it means 
that dill is still in committec. Italicized w ords indicate latest action taken on bills 


that have. been reported from committee. 
Agriculture. «Export plant products, au- 
thorize Secretary to certify free from 
disease. H. R. 6241. Mr. Haugen. 
Passed House Apr. 7. 

H. R. 11768; Mr. Taber, N. Y. 
‘importation of milks and cream. Re- 
“ported to House June 9. H. Rept. 1731. 
H. R. 9268; Mr. Stevenson, 5. ‘ agricul- 
‘tral credits; amend act. Passed House 
May 17. Reported to Senate June 8. 
Ss. Rept. 1016. 

6. 1472. Mr. Frazier, N. Dak. To 
vide for Dairying and Livestock Ex- 
‘periment Station. MNeported to Senate 
“May 19. S. Rept. 884. 

H. R. 9389; Mr. Sinelair, N. Dak. 
vide and livestock 
ment to House 
f. H. Rept. 1400. 

H. R. 11422; Mr. Vinson, Ga. 
reports. Reported to House June 3. 
Rept. 1371. 

Agriculture Department. 
R. 10129; Mr. Ketcham, 
ing in foreign field by 
information. Passed House Apr. 7. 

®. 3473. Mr. MeNary. Same as H. R. 
10129. Reported to Senate Apr. 24. §&. 
Rept. 659. 

Aireraft. H.R. 10827; Mr. 
Provide more effectively 


To regulate 


pro- 


To pro- 
experi- 
June 


for dairying 


station. Reported 


Cotton crop 
H. 


Information; H. 
Mich. Expand- 
diffusing useful 


Pa. To 
rcial 


Morin 
for 
May 
to 


commie 


aviation. Passed House Passed 


Senate June 2. Sent conference 


June 4. 

Army Aeronautics. H. R. 12 71; Mr. Mc- 
Swain, S. C. To encourage development. 
Reported to House June 7. H. Rept. 1895. 

Navy Acronautics. H. R. 12472; Mr. Vin- 
son, Ga. To encourage development. Re- 
ported to House June 7. H. Rept. 1396. 

Air Service: S. 3321. A bill to 
the efficiency of the Air Service of the 
United States Army. Reported to Senate 
Feb, 26. * 

H. R. 11284; Mr. Vinson, Aircraft 
Procurement Board. Reported to House 
June 7. H. 1403. 

Alaska. Fur H. 
Sinnott, Oreg. 
public lands, for 
House June 9. 
Public Lands 

5B. 2688; Mr. 
leasing publi 
Reported 
996. 

&. 3963; Mr. Stanfield, Oregon. 
for protection of public lands. Reported 

amendments from Com. on Public 
Lands Apr. 28. H. Rept. 681. 

Fisheries. H. RH. 9210; Mr. Sutherland, 
Alaska. To amend Sec. 1, Act of June 
6, 1924. Passed House Apr. 19. Referred 
to Senate Com. on Commerce. Reported 
to and passed Senate June 9. 

Literacy Test. H. R. 9211. Mr. 
Maine. Prescribing qualifications 
Voters. Mar. 30 reported to House. H 
Rept. 

Seward Peninsula, H. J. Res. 73; Mr. Suth- 
erland; Alaska, Nome, Skeleton, Kugruk 
River. Referred Com. on Territories. 
Mar. 23, reported; House Report No. 623. 

Surgeons employed on, authorize payment 
of sums agreed on for services. H. J. 
"Res. 96; Mr. Sutherland. Reported from 
Territories Feb. 22, 1926; Report No. 355, 
House. ™ 

Arms and Ammunition, Issue of, for pro- 
tection of public money and property. 
S. 2037. Passed Senate Feb. 15, 1926. 

Army Monuments in France. H. R. 9694. 
"Mr. Fish, N. Y., to commenorate service 
of certajn American Infantry. Passed 
+House amended Apr. 28. Reported 
Senate May 28. S. Rept. 961. 

8. 1487; Mr. Wadsworth, 


increase 


Ky. 


Yept. 


farming. S048. 


mee Mr. 


fur farming Passed 


Referred Sen. Com. on 
for 
farming. 


S. Rept. 


Stanfiela. Te provide 
for fur 


June 4. 


lands 
to Senate 


To provide 


with 


White, 
for 


28. 


NE Fe 
as secret certain apparatus pertaining to 
Signal Corps, Air Service and Chemical 
Warfare Service, etc. Reported to Sen- 
ate May 25. S. Rept. 924. 

8.3514. Mr. Wadsworth, N. Y. 
of six months’ pay to nurses of regular 

Passed Senate June 3. 

S. 863. Mr. Walsh, Montana. Payment to 
representatives officers and 

Passed Senate June 3. Re- 

Military Affairs. 

industry 


class 


army. 


of deceased 
enlisted men. 
ferred House Com. on 

Attorney General: Baking 
mills, information concerning 
tions in restraint of trade. H 
Mr. LaGuardia. Reported from 
ciary Feb. 18, 1926; Adverse Report 
12. Ordered to be laid on table 
19, 1926, by request of Mr. 
placed House Calendar. 

Blood Transfusion. H. R. 
James, Mich To pay for 


irposes. Reported tu Hi 


and 
combina- 
133; 
Judi- 
No. 
Feb. 
LaGuardia, 


Res 


on 
12468 


transfusion por 


) 
June 7. H. Rept. 1392 

Blue Sky Bill, 
interstate commerce 
fraudulent 
Denison. 
Foreign Commerce Dec. 
No. 34, House. 

Caustic Alkali. S. 2320; 
Passed Senate Apr. 2. 

H. R. 10823. Mr. Griest. 
Bill. Reptd. 
and Foreign Commerce Apr. 1. 
759. 

Civil Service Retirement. S. 786 Mr. Stan 
field, Liberalization of act of May 
22, 1920. Reported to Senate Apr. 16. S 
Nept. 604. 

Claims, S. 2 
the time for 


prevent of 
facilities in sale of 

a RR. 4 Mr. 
Reported from Interstate and 


1925; Report 


and 
, 


mails 


use 


securities. 


9 


Mr. Pepper, Pa. 


Same as Senate 
Interstate 


H. Rept. 


from Com. on 


Ore 


Mr. To extend 


the 


Williams 

refunding of 
roneously from certain estates. 
Passed Senate May 10. 

Claims, S. 47, Mr. Butler, Mass.; 
burse State of Massachusetts 
Senate Apr. 3. 

Claims for property and personal damage 
against “United States, ~rovide for 

8651; Mr. Underhill. 

Feb. 5, 1925; 


taxes er- 


collected 


to 


Passed 


reim- 


set- 

Uement. @ KR Re- 
porced from Claims 
port Nu. 206. House. 

Claims Settlement, S. 1912, Mr. Means. 
provide a for 
elaims arising against the 
in sums not exceeding $5,000 in any one 
case. Pas House 
June} 19. 

Coal land of United States, define trespass 

H. R. 737 Mr. Sinnott Passed 

Feb. 1, 1926. Reported to Senate 
June 4. 3S. Rept. 993. 

Coal Regulation. Ss. 4177; Mr 
N. Y. To regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce in from 
on Education and Labor May 6. Report 
filed May 12. S. Rept. 812 

Coast Guard. H. R. 5026, 
N.Y Appropriation for 
ten House 
gassed rendments 
fonroved June Public Law 


Re- 


To 
settlement of 


United States 


method 


sed with amendment 


on 
House 


. 
Copeland, 


coal. Reported Com. 


Mr. Parker, 
construction of 
May 17. 


June 3. 


305, 


Vessels assed 
with 


10. 


HSenicle 


( 





| Constitution, 


18. ds 


Uniform 


; Contempts, 


| Contractor's Credit. S. J. 
contracts received from either 


Cooperative Marketing, create division of, | 


To provide for leasing of | 





to | 


Payment 


| 
| 
| 


| Mothers ’ension Bill 


H. hk. 3267; Mr. Thayer, Mass. 
Referred te Com- 


Coinage. 
Coinage of 14 pieces. 
mittee Coinage, 
ures. reported. H. Rept. 596. 

Colorado under water 
power of Federal 
Commission to issue, 1928. 
8: J. Res. 4. 22, 
925. Referred 


on 
Mar. 


River;. License 
suspend authority 
until Feb. 1, 
Senate Dec. 
and For- 


99 


act, 


assed 
to Interstate 
eign Commerce Jan. 5, 1926. 
2119, Mr. 
conspiracy to 
the Government. Keferred 58. 
Judiciary. Mar. 16, reported 
Senate Rept. No. 44. 
amendments proposed 
Vice President, and Members 
fixing commencement of 


Utah; de- 


King, 
commit 


Conspiracy, S. 
fining 
against 
Com. 
Mar. 


on 
a8. 
to: 
President, 
of Congress, 
terms— 
Res. 9. 
1926. Reported from 
Feb. 24, 1926: Report 362. House 
H. J. Res. 164; Mr. White of Kansas. 
Reported from Election of President, 
Vice President, Representatives in 


Passed Senate Feb. 
Elections Com. 


and 


Conggress Feb. 17, 1926; Report No. 311. | 


House. 

Hi. 
com. 
with 


Marriage and Divorce Laws. 
Mr. Taylor, W. Va. Ref. 
on Judiciary Mar. 35. Reported 
Amendments. H. Rept. 459. 
relating to; S. 1035. 
Senate Feb. 15, Reported to House 
May 26. H. Rept. 1313. 


R. 4070; 


1926. 
47; Mr. McLean, 
Conn. For 
Army or Navy. 
House 


Senate. 


Sent 


Apr. 14 passed 


amended June 


Passed 
June 9. 

ai, Ft. Mr. 
merchandise man- 
Reported 
H. Rept. 1048. 


conference 
Convict-Made Goods. 
In 


prisoners 


to 
8653. 
Cooper, Ohio. re 
ufactured by 


Com. on Labor Apr. 29 


Agriculture. H. R. 
House Jan. 
to Senate Apr. 13. 


in Department of 
7893; Mr. Haugen. 
1926. Reported 
S. Rept. 664 
Copyrights. H. I. 10774 
Amend section of 
printing 


Passed 


°6 


Ind. 


relative 


Mr. Vestal, 
copyright law 
Passed oust 


to process of 


110; Mr. Mo 
to « 


Joint ‘ommittee 


chase of the ris irestric 
of 


code 


Re- 


use the Harriman Geographic 


syst under patents issued, ete 
ported June 19. 

Court of Claims. S. Mr. 
Ala. To confer jurisdiction. 
Senate May Reported to House June 
: 

Court of International Justice, S. 
Mr. Reed of Missouri. Kequesting the 


Secretary of State to send to the Senate 


1857 


10. 


137 


Rept. 1378. 


Res. 125, 


the original protocol of the Court of In- | 
ternational Justice and documents relat- | 


99 


ing thereto. Jan. 1926, over under the 
rule. B 
Courts of 
Cummins, 
clerks of District Courts. 
Com. on Judiciary Apr 
10437; Mr. Graham, 
zed of 
June 7. 


United States. 3s. 3444; Mr 
Fees to be charged by 
Reported from 
Rept. 691. 
Fee to be 


courts. 


Iowa. 


28. S. 
Pa. 
clerks l 
erred Sen. 
iciary. 

Mr. 
public 


Granam, Pa. To author- 
and 
oaths required by 
House June 7. 


Judiciary. 


10058: 


aries other State of- 


administer 
Passed 


states. 


Referred Senate Com. on 
Cuba, amend act relating to sale of ord 
Passed 


to Mili- 


nance to Republic of. S. 2038. 
Referred 
1926, House. 
H. R. 11203; Mr. 
Foreign service retirement. 
Apr. 21. 


Rept 


Senate Feb. 1926. 


16, 


15, 
tary Affairs Feb. 
Diplomatic Service. 
Temple, Pa. 
Passed House 


ted to Sen- 


Repo: 


June 9. S&. 


District of Columbia: Associations. H. R. | 


11277; Mr. MceLesi, 
of 


Com 


Mich. 
associations 
Apr. 30. H. Rept. 1056. 
suardians. H. R. 12110 M: 


To provide for 
incorporation 
from D. C. 


Act 


G A; Vt To amend 


Board of Education 


Soe 


H. R. 58, Mr. Gasque, 
To provide for tion of Board of 
‘ation. Reported frém 
Columbia Com. Apr. 12. H 
Mr. 


Bridge over 


elec 
District 
Rept. $39. 
To pro- 
Creek. 


S. 3453. 
or M St. 


Senate May 


Capper. 
Rock 


Punishment. H. R 
Mich 
Reported to House Apr. 14. 


Mr. Me- 
t of Co- 


4498; 
Leod. To abolish in Disti« 
lumbia 
Rept a 
Chiropractic. H. R 
Mich 
Board of Chiropractic Examiners. Passed 
House May 24. 


Distric f Columbia. 


Mr. 


practice 


9055. McLeod, 


T gulate and 


Referred to S. Com. 


Hlouse June 1 HH ; 
Court of Appeals Mr. Walsh, 
Mont. Prohibiting an appeal to the D.C. 
Appeals, ete Passed 


; Senate 
Reported to House June 3. H. 


le prorte 

Rept. 1545 

Cape Kans., to 

and 
May 10 


t of Columbia. 


regulate wnufactur ale renova- 


tion of. Passed Senate 
II. Com. on 
Milk 
Mr 


Referred 
Distric 
and Cream Containers H. R 
the traffic 


Passed 


6718; 
Gly To regulate 


of 


tu Senate 


nn, Conn 
in sal and 
Ma Reported 


Reyt 


sale House 


June 3. 
TH64 Mr. 
To home care for 


children 


Keller, provide 


dependent Feb & 
Hiotuse. I 


June 3 Sent 


passed 


ed Senate ith amendments 


to conference 
Mr. Capper 
the act creating 
ssed Senate Apr. 3 
commission tu 


1115. 


June 
Public Utilities, S. 3102; 
nd amend 


coninission. | 


» Kans., 
to codify 


Kiag for, create procure 


for distinc 
Keb. 16, 


of Columbia 


live s 
1926. Referred 
Feb. 17, 1926 

H. R. 12266 
May 24 Pasesd 


imendment June 


design Passed 


Senate to Dis 

trict 
Teachers’ Retirement Passed 
Hatise Senate with 
House concur in 
Senate amendment June 7 


Workmen Ce 
487. Mr. Fitzgerald, Uhio. 


yupensation Li Hi R. 


Creating 


Weights and Meas- i 


offenses | 





15 | Farmer's Cooperative. S&S. 


Passed | 


from | 


| Experiment 


Underwood, 


Passed | 


Reported | 


of | 


H. | 


create | : 


on | 


surance fund. Reported to House Apr. ! 

12. H. Rept. 850. 
Trustees and Committee. 
Vt. 


as 


H. R. 12217. Mr. 

Gibson, 

court committee trustee 
person as trustee or 
tee of five non 
mentis persons. Reported to House June 
ll. H. Rept. 1456. 

Education. S. 8533; Mr. Phipps, Colo. 
For extension of Bureau of Education. 
Reported from Com. on Education and 
Labor May 8. S. Rept. 782. 

H. J. Res. 267. Education and reclama- 
tion conference at Honolulu, 


to House May 28. H. Rept. 1335. 


or 


is serving commit- 


as many as compos 


No person appointed by any 
if such | 


Reported | 





Farm Loan Act. H. R. 9269; Mr. Steven: 

To amend Par. 2 of Sec. 7. 
Passed House May 17. Reported to Sen- 
ate May 27. S. Rept. 947. 

Farm Products Postage. S. 949; Mr. Har- 

Ga. To reduce rate of postage 
products, 


son, 8. C. 


ris, on 
Senate June 
on P. and P. R 
2965; Mr. Cap- 
discrimination 
and similar 
associations. 19. 
Federal Reserve Pension Fund. E. 3657; 
To incoroprate same 
Reported from 


farm Passed 


Refered House Com. oO. 
Kans. 
against 


per, To present 
Board of 


Passed Senate Apr. 


by Trade 


Mr. McLean, Conn. 
and define functions. 
Com. on Banking May 5. S. Rept. 751. 
Foreign Commerce Service. H. R. 3858. 
Mr. Hoch, Kans. establish bureau 
of. Passed House Apr. 13. Reported to 
Senate Apr. 29. S. Rept. 711. 
H. R. 11848. Mr. Burton, 
To authorize settlement of indebt- 
the U. S. 


To 


Foreign Debt. 
Ohio. 
edness of French Republic 
Pased House June 2. Referred Sen. Com. 


to 


on Finance. 
H. R. 11948; 


Croats and 


of 


Serbs, 


House 


settlement debt of 


Slovenes. Passed 
June 4. 

Foreign Trade Zone. S. Mr. Jones, 
Wash. Maintenance of Foreign Trades 
Zone. Com. Commerce, 
Mar. 22, reported S. Report 437. 

Forests, National. S. 2646; Mr 
Calif Approprition for protection of 
national forests. Passed Senate Apr. 2. 

718. Mr. McNary, 

Authorizing appropriation for ac 
quisition lands national 
Reported from Com. on Agriculture Mar. 
13. S. Rept. 366. 

H. R Mr. Woodruff, Mich. 
tion acquisition of lands. 


66; 


Referred S. on 


Johnson 


Reforestation Act. S 


Oreg. 
of 


for forests 





Appropri- 
Passed 


for 


Apr. 7. 
Station s 


House | 
Mr. Reed, 


Reported 


2516; 
May 10 
H. Rept. 1422. 
Ohio To authorize 
Experiment Station in Ohio and 
Valley. Passed Senate 
Reported to House Junc 9. H. 
Rept. 1430 


Reserves. S,. 565 


Pa 
to House 


Passed Senate 
June 9 

S. 3495 Mr. Fess, 
Forest 


Mississippi 


June 3 


N. Mex. 
New 


I)x- 
Mexico 
10. 


Mr. Jones, 
tension of forest 
Arizona. Passed Senate Apr. 
House June 2. 
Future Markets. Ss. 454. Mr. 
Ark To sale of cotton 
grain in future markets. 


reserve in 
and 
Passed 
Caraway, 
and 
Reported from 

31. S. Rept. 


prevent 
Com Agriculture Mar. 
508 
Immigration. H. R. 
N. Y.; to amend Sec. 4 subdivision (D), 
non-quota immigrant. Passed House 
Apr. 19. Reported to Senate June 9. 
Deportation. H. R. 11489; Mr. Holiday, Ill. 
for deportation of 
Reported from Com. 
Apr. 26. H. Rept. 991. 
table June 7. 
Mr. 
deportation 
June 7. 


on 


10661: Mr. Dickstein, 


certain 
Immi- 
Laid on 


to prov ide 


aliens. on 


gration 


Holaday, Jll. To 
of certain aliens. | 


pro- 
for 

Passed House 
alien. H. R. 6238; Mr. 
Section 4 of 
Passed House Apr. 5. 
with amendments 


Marriage to an 
acon; IN. ¥: 
Immigration Act. 
Reported Senate 
Apr. 14 


To amend 


to 


S23; Air: 


subdivision A, 


to 


Copeland, N. Y. To 
hon-quota immi- 


Reported Senate June 9. 


Mr 


tain alien 


King, Utah. Deportation 


seamen. Reported to 
June 9. 
4347 


leasing of una 


Mr. Oddie, Nev. 

Hotted Indian lands 
tor purposes of mining non-metalliferous 
to June 8. 


Indian Lands. S 


Permit 
Reported Senate 


1019. 


minerals. 
S. Rept. 
Act. S. 
24 of 
amended. 


2808; 
the 


Mr. 
inter- 
Feb. 


Interstate Commerce 
Smith. To amend Sec. 

commerce act, 
Mr. Smith, on Inter- 

> Commerce, with amendment. 

Mr. Mayfield, Teas 


Interstate Commerce 





ate as 


Committee 
3°86. To amend 
Act, authorizing re- 
duced rates in case of emergency. Mar. 
Referred to H. Com. 
Foreign Commerce. 


To amend ! 


30 passed Senate. 
Interstate 
Mr. Mayfield, Texas. 
paragraph 18. Passed Senate Apr. 22. 

> Mr. Gooding, Idaho. Refunding | 
of certain evidence of indebtedness issued | 
by from Com. on 

Interstate Commerce Apr, 15. S. Rept. 
600. 

1344; Mr. 
of liability 
May 
Interstate and 

1871; Mr. 
punish the 
property in 
Reported 
Mr. 
Interstate 


on and 


carriers. Reported 


Extension 
of initial Passed 
10. Referred H. Com. on 
Foreign Commerce. 

Iowa. A Dill to 
of ‘stolen 
foreigr com- 
Rept. 923. | 
Minn. To | 
Act. Car- 
until charges 


Sheppard, Texas. 
carriers, 


Senate 


Cummins, 
transportation 
interstate or 
May 25. S. 


Newton, 


merce. 
H.. Et: 
amend 
not to deliver freight 
Reported from Interstate Com- 
May 14. H. Rept. 1214. 
Judges of the United States Courts. H. 
Ik. 11053; Mr. Pa To fix the | 
salaries of judges. teported as substi- 
H. I. 10554 from Com. on Judi- 
Apr. 8. H. 792. 
Mr. Reed, 


Passed Senate May 6. 


12065; 
Commerce 
rier 

paid, 


merce Com. 


Graham, 


tute for 
ciary Rept. 
S. 2858; in- 


Referred 


Mo. Judges’ salary 
crease 
to H 

mK 
for 


Com. on Judigiary. 

10821. Mr. Graham, Pa Providing 
appointment additional district 
Pas June 8 Re- 


Com, 


of 


judges, ete ed Slouse 
on Judiciary. 
Md. 
District 
May 3. 
Committee on Judiciary. 
1642; Mr. Pepper, Pa. 
ditional judge in Pennsylvania. 
Senate Apr. 10. 


1490. Mr. Wadsworth, N. Y. 


ferred Sen 
3418; Mr. 
ditional judge 
Senate 


To create an ad- 
of Maryland. 


Referred H. 


Bruce, 
in 


Passed 


To appoint 
Passed 


Provide 


| S. 3841. 


| Law. 


ad- |! 





judge in 
of New York. 


for appointmene of additional 
Western District, State 

Senate Apr. 22 
475, Mr. Cummins 
udge of district court for 
Senate Apr. 10. 


assed 
Additional 
louwa. Passed 


fowa 





8.—Senate Bill. 

S. Con. Res.—Senate 
Resolution. 

S. J. Res.—Senate Joint 
tion, 

S. Res.—Senate Resolution. 

8. Rept.—Senate Committee Re- 
port. 

H. R—Howuse of Representatives 
Bill. 

H. Con. 
Resolution, 

H. J. Res.—House Joint Resoiution. 

H. Res.—House Resolution. 

H. Rept.—House Committee Re- 
port. 

The signature of the President is 
required upon bills and joint resolu- 
tions but not upon concurrent reso- 
lutions or resolutions adopted by a 
single house. 

Legislation intended to become a 
permanent part the body of law 
of the United States is embodied in 
bills; actions of an administrative na- 
ture such as investigations or callie 
for information having continuing 
application are embodied in resolu- 
tions. 

When a 
a committee it 


Concurrent 


Resolu- 


Res.—House Concurrent 


of 


measure is reported from 
takes it place on the 
Legislative Calendar and is taken up 
for consideration on the floor in turn. 
It may be called up of tarn by 
placing it on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar, or by special rule brought 
by the Committee on Rules. 


out 


tinh 

227. Mr. McLean, Conn. To 
for an additional judge 
Apr. 22. a 

Judicial Code. H. R. 8126. 
To amend section 92 United States Dis- 
trict Court, Lewistown, Mont. 
House Apr. 5. 

H. R. 7378. 


section 92 


Mr. Leavitt, Mont. 
United States District Court, 

Lewistown, Mont. Passed House Apr. 5. 
S. 1962. Mr. Harreld. To 


30. 


Graham, Pa. 


Passed Senate Mar. 
H. R. 10701. Mr. 
for distribution of Supreme Court re- 
ports. Referred to Com. on Judiciary. 
Mar. 30 reported to House. H. Rept. 717. 
H. R. 4056. Mr. Overman, N. C. To amend 
section 98. Terms district in 
District of N. Cc. 
ate Apr. 26. Hou 


of court 
Western 
Passed. e June 7. 


11. 
Cummins, 


Ap- 
proved June 
Mr. 

10701 


lowa. Same as 
Hy ok. 
Va “_] House June 7. Approved June .1. 

H. R. 9701. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. 
time and place for holding terms of 
court, District of Montana. Passed 
House, March 1. Passed Senate «mended 
Apr. 10. Sent to conference Apr. 29. 

ra. ake i Mr. Vestal, Ind. Patents ob- 
tainable by bill in equity. Passed House 
Apr. 29. Referred Sen 

H. R. 5365. Mr. Graham, 
izenship of parties. 
17. Referred S. Com. on Judiciary. 
"3630. Mr. Cummins, To permit 

States to party de- 

Passed Senate 


Com. on Judi- 


Passed Senate 


Designate 


Pa 


Passed 


Diverse cit- 


Iowa. 
United be 
fendant in certain cases. 
May 10. Referred to H. 


ciary. 


made a 


J. Res. 92, 
that certain 
Reported from 
amendments May 13. 

Mr. To divide 
Bastern District of South Carolina 
five divisions. Senate Apr. 20. 
teported to June 2. H. Rept. 
1350. 

H. F.. 10611; Mr. Warren, N.. C. 
time for holding court at Elizabeth City 
and Wilson, N.C. Passed House June 7. 
Reported to and passed House June 14 

H. R. 11354. Mr. Warren, N. C. 
the term of holding court 


Passed House June 7. 


Mr. Stephens. 
States 


the U. S. 
with 


may sue 


Com. on Claims 


§. 3028. Blease, S. C. 
assed 
House 


in Raleigh. 
Reported to and 
14. 


Swank, Okla. 


and passed Senate June 
Hi R. 11123.. Mr 
lish term of U 


peals at 


To estab- 


Okla. 
to 


Oklahoma City, Passed 


June Reported 
14 
Mr. Caraway, Ark. To amend pro- 
in regard to charge and 
of opinion by judge. Reported to 
Senate May 18. S. Rept. 842. 
Labor. S. 3662. Mr. Reed, Pa. 
the office of Assistant to the Secretary 
of Labor. Passed Senate Mar. 23. Mar. 
29 reported to House. H. Rept. 697. 
Lake of the Woods. H. R. 9872. Mr. We- 
fald, Minn. Convention between United 
States and Great Britain. House 
Apr. 21. Reported May 6. 
Passed Senate amend- 


House Nenate 
June 
3. 455. 
cedure 
sion 


Passed 
Senate 
without 


to 

May 12 
ment. 

Lake Washington: Wash., Seattle 
Mercer Island bridge. H. R. 5810. 
Miller. Amended and passed House. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Com- 
merce. 

BH. FR. 11318. Mr. R. G. Fitzgerald, 
Ohio. To provide for publication of code 
of laws of U. S. Passed House Apr. 19. 
Referred S. Com. on Revision of Laws. 

MM. Ri: Mr. RG. 
To codify general and permanent 
Passed House Apr. 19. Reported to Sen- 
ate May 14. S. Rept. 832. 

Live Stock. H. kK. 9883. Mr. 
Transportation of diseased 
Passed House Apr. 14. 

Madison Debate. HH. Res. 23. Mr. 
Bacon, N. Y Print Madison debates. 
Passed Apr. 23. Passed Senate 
May 10. 

Mail Carriers: Provide punishment for as- 
saults upon H. BR. 4458. Mr. Graham. 

House Mar. 29. 

Marine Hospital. s. 3788. 


and 


Senate 


10000, Fitzgerald, Ohio. 


Crisp, Ga. 
live stock. 


Con, 


House 


Passed 
Mr. FletcKer, 


Fla., Erection of Marine hospital at De- | 


troit, Mich. 
ferred to H. Com 
Passed Senate May 12. 

Master Track Scale: Test Car Depot. H. 
R. 5359 Mr. Elliott, Ind 
purchase of and appropriation therefor. 
Via Apr. 29. Senate 
June 3. 

Maternity and Infancy Bill. H. 
Mr. Parker, N. Y. Authorizing fisca! 
year appropriation. Passed House Apr. 
5. Reported from S. Com. on Education 
and Labor May 3. S. Rept. 745. 

Mercantile Business. H. R. 8200. Mr. 
Knutson, Minn Proninit use of words 

Navy in advertising Re- 
ported to House May 6. el. Rept. 1091. 

Migratory Bird Refuges, establish. H 
7479, Mr. Anthony. Reported 


Passed Senate May 1. Re- 


on Public Buildings. 


sed House Passed 


R. 7555. 


Army and 


from 


oF 


Agriculture Feb. 27, 
402, House. S. 2607; 
Feb. 17, 1926—Mr. 
on Agriculture and Forestry,# 
amendments. (Report No. 192.) 
1147. Mr. Robinson, Ark. To estab- 
lish Game _ Sanctuaries, ete. Passed 
Senate June 3. Referred H. Com. on 
Agriculture. 

Misbranding of Articles in Commerce, to 
prevent. H. R. 3904. Mr. Merritt. Re- 
ported from Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Dec. 19, 1925: Report No. 17, 
House. Sen. 1618, Mr. Capper, Kans. 
Referred §S. Com. on Interstate Com- 
merce. Mar. 9, reported with 
ments. S. Rept. 308. 

Mississippi River: 
S. 927. Passed Senate Jan. 7, 1926. Re- 
ferred to Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meree Jan. §, 1926, House. 


1926; 
Mr. 


Report 
Brookhart. 


with 





| Monongahela River: 


provide 
Passed Senate | 


Mr. Beers, Pa. | 


Passed | 


To amend | 


amend section | 
101, State of Oklahoma judicial districts. | 


To provide | 


“Passed Sen- | 


Apr. 20. | 


Com. on Patents. | 


House May | 


Clairton and Glass- 
port, Pa.. bridge. H. R. 8513. Mr. Kelly. 
House Mar. 1. 
Senate with amendment May 11. 


accepts Senate 


Passed 
passed 
House 
May 13. 

Motor Transportation. S. 3894. 
Pa. To regulate interstate commerce by 
motor busses. Senate May 
Referred to H. Com. on Interstate and 
Foreign Com. 

Muscle Shoals Bill. H. 
to House Apr. 26. H. Rept. 980. 

S. 4106 Mr. In. 
Secretary of War to execute lease. 
ported to Senate Apr: 29. S. Rept. 672. 


Passed 


R. 11602. 


Deneen, To authorize 


Narcotic Conference in Philadelphia in 
1926, provide United States participation 
in H. J. 65; Mr. Lineberger. Passed 
House 21, 1926. 

Banks: Branch 

of associations, 


Nes. 
Dec. 
National banking, 
solidation 
and Hm. 2; mae. 

Passed House Feb. 4, 1926. 
with amendments May 13. 


McFad- 
Passed 
Sent 


ties protect. H. 
den. 
Senate 
to conference May 13. 
Mr. Willis, Ohio. 
visions of all 
Virgin Islands. 
ate Mar. 16. 
Banking and 
National 
Maine. 


« 269, 


Iextending pro- 
banking to 


Sen- 


national acts 
Amended, 
Referred to H. Com. 


Currency. 


passed 


2005. Mr. Fernald, 


land between 


Capitol: s. 
To all 

Union Station anu Capitol. Referred to 

H, Com. Public Buildings. Mar. 25 

reported to House. H. Report 652. 

Act: 


acquire 


on 


in 
officers. 


Amending 
of 


Defense 
spect to retired pay Army 
H. R. 3995. Mr. Wurzbach. 
from Military Affairs Feb. 4, £926. 
port No. 195, House. 

S.3786. Mr. Wadsworth. To 
cers’ training corps to resume 
Mar. 30. Apr. 2 reported by 
Military Affairs. S. Rept. 544. 

$. $284. Mr. Wadsworth, N. Y. 


National 


re- 


enable offi- 
training 
Com. on 


fense. Reported from Com. on Military 
Affairs Apr. 2. S. Rept. 543. 
H. J. Res. 272: Mr. Furlow, 
Viding 
War National 
June H. 
Naturalization Laws. H.R. 
supplement naturalization 


Minn. 
funds of 


Pro- 
for return of World 
ruard, 
1, Rept. 1459. 

12413. 


laws. I 


Te 





the | 
into | 


To change | 


To change | 


S. Circuit Court of Ap- | 


expres: | 


Creating | 


Mr. | 


laws. | 


Authorizing 


Re: 


ported to House May 28. H. Rept. 1331. 


Naval Service: Minors, authorize dis- 
charge of these enlisted without consent. 
H. R. 8183; Mr. Jones. Mar. 29, ainended, 


House. Referred to 8S. on 


Consenting | 


passed Com. 


Naval Affairs. Officers, equalize retired | 


H. R. 5840; Mr. Speaks. 
from Military Affairs Feb. 3, 
port No. 186, House. 

Retirement Age. H. R. 11355; Mr. Updike, 
Ind. 
House 


pay. Reported 


1926; Re- 


12; 
"0 


Amended, 
Sent to 


May 

May 
June 9. 

Navigation. H. R. 7245; Mr. 
Providing for consolidation 
ment of Commerce, ete. Referred Com. 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries Mar. 

9: reported with amendments. H. Rept. 
487. 
Navy Department: Aircraft for Navy and 
| Marine Corps, authorize construction of, 
and adjustment of personnel. H. RR. 
9690. Mr. Butler. Passed House Apr. 12. 

; Passed Senate with amendments June 3. 

| Sent conference June 4. 

Hospital care. H. R. 3994; Mr. Woodruff, 
Mich. Authorize admission of depend- 
ents of naval service men. Referred to 
Com. on Naval Affairs Mar. 18. Re- 
ported (H. Rept. 578.) 

| Naval officers. HH. R. 7181; 

| Ohio. To provide 

promotion of staff cficers with 

House May ]9. 
Approved June 10, 


Sen- 
conference 


passed 


Scott, Mich. 
of Depart- 


on 


to 


Mr. Stephens, 
for equalization of 
line offi- 
Passed 

Pub- 


cers. Passed 
Senate June 3. 
lic Law 366. 

Officers. H. R. 3763. Mr. tarrow, Pa. 
To prevent delay in promotion of Navy 
and Marine Corps officers. Passed House 
May 19. Reported to Senate May 26. 
S. Rept. 937. : 

H. R. 12535; Mr. Britten, 
promotion of Navy officers. Reported to 

10. H. Rept. 1438. 

| Ohio River: cairo, I1l—Extend time for 

| bridge. S. 927. Senate Jan. 7, 
1926. Referred to Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Jan. 8, 1926. House. 

Oil and Gas. S. 4152; Mr. 
To authorize upon 
lands. Senate 

| ferred 

| vanama 
| Denison, 


Ill. Regulate 


House June 


Passed 


Cameron, Ariz. 
unallotted 


June &, 


leases 
Passed by 


sen. 


Re- 
Indian Affairs. 
H. R. 128316 Mr. 
wmend act. Passed 
Referred Sen, 


Com. 
Canal Act. 
U., to 
June 10, 


on 





j House Com. 


| on Commerce. 
| Pan Pacific Conference. S. 3. 
| Mr. 


tary 


Res. 104; 

Bingham, Conn. Authorizing Secre- 

of to call conference on 
educations, ete. Passed Senate May 18. 

| Referred to H. Com. on ‘Territories. 

{ Passports. H. It. 12495: Mr. Moore, Va. 

| Regulate issue and validity of pissports. 


to House June 3. H. Rept. 


Interior 


Reported 
| 9358. 
| Pensions: H. R. 7406. Granting pensons 
| and inerease of pensions to certain sol- 
the Regular Army 
and Navy and certain soldiers and 
of other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
sailors. Passed Senate 
May 27. Sent to 
Conference Report 
Civil War. Bh. 
Minn. Granting 
of pensions 
regualr 
| Mar. 
with 


diers and sailors of 
» Ot2., 
Sailors wars 
with amendments 
conference May 
to June 10. 
Mr. Knutson, 
and increase 
and sailors 
of Civil War 
House. Passed Senate 
May 27. Sent to con 


Conference 


28. 
agred 
9966. 

pensions 

to Soldiers 
and 


27) passed 


army navy 
amendment 
ference June 1, 


June 10 


report 


agrecad to 


H. R. 8815; Mr. Fuller. Civil War pensions. P 


No. j 


Norbeck, Committee 


amend: ! 


Extend time for bridge, | 


Reported to and | 


amendments 





Mr. Reed, | 


10. | 
Reported | 


Re- | 


con- j 
improve facil- | 


on | 


Reported | 


Re- | 


To make | 


more effectual provisions for national de- | 


Reported to House | 


Retirement of Naval officers. Passed | 








| Public Buildings. Ss. 


| Grazing 





| Grazing lands. 8. 


of | 


of Changes in Status of Bills in Congress 


26, 


9 
i 


Passed House Feb. Passed Senate 
with amendments May 2 Sent to con- 
feeence Conference — report 
agred to June 9. 


June 1. 


H. FR. 
House Mar. 


Pension Bill. 
Fuller, Ill. Passed 26. 

H. R. 12532; Mr. Leatherwood, Utah. 
Granting pension to Indian War soldiers, 
Reported from Com, on Pensions June 2. 

S. 4059;'Mr. Norbeck. Granting increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers, etc., of 
Mexican Wars. Reported from Com. on 
Pensions Apr. 29. S. Rept. 712. 


Omnibus 10314; Mr. 


Petroleum: 8S. Res. 31, Trammell. Direct- 
ing the Federal Trade Commisison to in- 
vestigate and report to the Senate on 
the advances recently made in the price 
of crude and 
other petroleum products, etc. Reported 
May 21. Passed Senate June 3. 

Philippine Islands: Alien 
reiimbursement for 
7081; Mr. Strong 
House Mar. 15. 

H. Ri. Mr. Wainwright, 
viding for of visitors 
and report on conditions in 
ported to House May 25. H. Rept. 1301. 

Postal Service: H. It. 4502; Mr. Miller, 
Wash. Firearms non-mailable. Passed 
House May 19. Referred to S. Com. on 
P.O. and P. R. 

S. 4224. 

approved Feb. 23, regulating postal rates. 
Reported from Special Joint Com. on 
Postal Rates May 11. 

H. R. 12061. Same as S. 4224. Reported to 

House May 11. H. Rept. 1157. 

R. 3839. My. Pa. Making eli- 

gible for retirement. Reported from H 

Com. on Civil Service Apr. 5. H. Rept. 


«46. 
H. R. 12211; Mr. Hogg, Ind. Pay for trans- 
porting foreign mail. Referred Sen. Com. 
P. O. and P. &. 
H. RK. Mr. Ramsayer, 
sion of lottery 
House May 
P. O. and P. R. 
S377; Mr. Sutherland, 


uniform system of 


oil, gasoline, kerosene, 


crews 
H. BR 
Passed 


maintenance. 
of Kansas. 

4789. N. Y. Pro- 
to inspect 


Pp. I. Re- 


board 


Greist, 


H. 


6982. 1owa. Exclu- 


assed 26. Referred Sen. 
Com. 
H. i. 
establish 
of 
ferred 
~ 
2657. Mr. Frazier. 
intoxicating liquors to be declared “non- 
Apr. 


To 
registration 
May 26 Re- 
arece F. Ft 


Alaska. 


Passed TLlouse 


Com. PF. O. 


mail. 


to Sen. 


Poisons, Explosives, 


99 


mailable. Passed Senate 


Post Office: Ss. 


questing 


156, 


relative 


Res. Harrison. 
to 
Dec. 31, 
respectively. 
rule 

public do- 


Re- 
information 
six months ending 
Dec. 31, 1926, 


1926, over unaer the 


receipts for 
1924, and 
Feb. 24, 
Potash, to 
main. H. 
Referred to S. 
Potash Deposits: 
Mr. Sheppard, 
Apr. 14. Reported to 
Nept. 1105. 
River. S. 2164. Mr. 
To erect dam across Poteau River 
Ark. 


promote mining on 
I. 5243. Mar. 
Com. on Public Lands. 

1821, 
I’assed Senate 
May 6. H. 


30 passed House. 


Investigation Ss 
Texas. 


House 


Poteau 
Ark. 
Smith, 
Power Plant: Building. fl. IR. 
Miliett, Ind. Bureau 
in Dist. of Col., authorizing 
of and appropriations therefor. Mar. 17 
reported to with amendments 
From Public (HI. Rept. 569). 
Prisons. H. lt. Mr. Johnson, Wash. 
Clothing and gratuity to persons 
discharged from prisons. Passed House 


Caraway, 


Passed Senate June 3. 

Mr. 
vf Standards 
construction 


at 
3348. 


For 


House 
Bldg. 
11946. 


cash 


Com. 


June 7. 

Prohibition. 
ployes, place under civil service. 
3821 
to 
S. Rept. 584. 

H. RR. 10729. Me. Iowa 
ate Bureau of Prohibition. 
Ape: 21: Reported to 
with amendment. S. Rept. 

Ee. tt. 32 Mr. Graham, Pa. 
and strengthen prohibition 


Treasury Department 
H. 
Reported 


Apr. 13. 


House. 
amendments 


Mar. 29 passed 


Senate with 


Green, To cre- 
Passed House 
Senate May 20 
890. 
To amend 
act. Su- 
pervise al manufacturers commercial 


cereal beverages. from Judi- 


H. Rept. 1447. 


Reported 


ciary Committee June 10. 


S. 4207. Mr. Goff, W. Va. To amend and 
strengthen the National Prohibition Act. 
teported from Com. Judiciary May 
17. S. Rept. 839. 

4101. Mr. Cummins, Iowa. 
retired Army, Navy and 
officers to be employed 
unit. Reported from 
May 17. S. Rept. 838. 

H. R. 12216, Mr. 
retired Army, 

to 


on 


To permit 
Marine Corps 
in prohibition 

Judiciary Com. 


Pa. To 


Marine 


Graham, 
Navy 
employed 


permit 
and Corps 
officers he 
unit. 


June 


in prohibition 
from 
1446. 


2158. 


Reported 
10. H. 


Judiciary Com- 
tept. 


Mr. 


disbursing 


lor 
officers 
State, 


Means. 
the relief cf 
of the office 
War and 
Jan. 13, 1923; 
Claims, without 
S. 4321; Mr. 
struction of 
Point, 
to Sen. 


certain 
of Superintendent 
Navy Department 
1923; Lr. Means, 


Buildings, 
Committee on 
amendment. 
Harris. 
public 
Lanett, 
June 7. 5S. Rept. 
Public Lands: Asphalt, 
ate, provide disposition 
5385. Mr. Colton. Passed 
Refered Sen. 
California 


Authorizing con- 
West 
Reported 


buildings, at 
Ala. 
1014, 
gilsonite, elater- 
or H.R 
Hiouse May 26, 
Public Lands. 
Hl. TR. 10468; Mr. 
amend section 4, 


Ga., and 


etc., 
Com, on 
Land Grants. 
To 


Passed 


Hawley, Oveg. 
Timber sales, ete 
Referred Sen. Com. on 

Drainage Charges. H.R. 

Minn. Appropriation 
due. Reported House 
Rept. 1329. 

Forest Lands. 8. 3108. Mr. Norris, Neb., 
to promote the continuous production of 
timber. Passed Senate Mar. 30. Passed 
House Apr. 7. 

Act of 1926. Mr. Stnafield, Oreg 

Alteration of grazing districts. Reported 

from S. Com. on Public Lands Mar. 31. 

S. Rept. 517. 


Hiouse June 9. 
Lands. 
Mr. Knut- 
for charges 
May 28. H. 


Public 
8035. 
son, 


to 


4043; Mar. Stanfield, Oreg. 
the sale of small tracts of 
grazing lands. Reported to Sen- 
Rept. 969. 

tewn sites, 
S. 1856. 


To permit 
public 
ate June l. 5S, 
Irrigation 
from public entry. 
Feb. 15, 1926. 
Grants. H. R. 11329. Mr, Hawley, 
For relief of counties within whose 
boundaries the revested Oregon and Cali- 
fornia 


projects, withdraw 
ate 
Land 
Oreg. 
R. R. Co. grant lands 
Passed House June 3. 
ate June 5. S. Rept. 1009. 
Land Offices. 8S, 3770. Mr. 
To establish additional 
Passed Senate May 20. 
Public Lands. 
Forests, 
for 
supply. 


Reported to Sen- 


Walsh, Mont. 
land offices. 
Referred to S. 
Com. on 
National 
States 
water 


between 
forests and 


Mar. 9 


agreements 
of 


9039. 


conservation 


H. R. 


Nebraska City. 


; Resurvey. Ss. 


authorize | 





| S. 4258; 
A bill to amend Title II of an act | 


paraphernalia from mails. ; 





| Radio, 


postal | 


| Railroad Safety. Ss. 


em- 


R. | 





Passed Sen- | 


are located. | 





| Samoa—Amerivan, 


passed House, Reported to Senate Apr. 
10. S. Rept. 618. 
H. R. 9832. 
Nebr., granting an easement on 
Public Land to American Legion Post 
No. 8. Mar. 29, amended, passed House. 
Referred to 8. Com. on Public Bldgs. 
1914. Mr. Dill, directing re 
of certain public lands within 
of Washington. Passed Senate 
Referred to H. Com. on Public 


Mr. More: 


head, 


survey 
State 

Apr. 3. 
Lands. 

Timber. H. R. 9306. Mr.\| Hawley, Oreg., 
sale of timber on lands of Class 3. Passed 
House Apr. 6. 

Watersheds, 38. Mr. King, Utah. 
Granting certain lands to city of Ogden, 
Utah, tu protect watershed. Passed Sen- 

Apr. 3. Passed House June 2. 

Parks. National Military. H. R. 

Mr. Bland, Va. To establish near 

Reported from Com. 
on Military Affairs Apr. 9. H. Rept. 814., 

H. It. 11324. .Mr. Byrns, Tenn. To estab 
lish national Military park at Fort Dom 
elson, Tenn. Reported from Com. om 
Military Affairs May 8. H. Rept. 1147. 

H. R. 9387. Mr. Bare 

revise boundary of. 

Referred Sen. 


bie. 


ate 
Public 
9045; 


k’rederickburg, Va. 


National. 
Callt. To 
House May 27. 
Public Lands. 


Sequoia 
ker, 
Passed 
Com. on 
Mr. Shortridge. Revise boundary 

and change name of Sequoia. Reported 

tou Senate June 4. 8S. Rept. 995. 

H. R. 12043. Mr. Davis, 
establish National Military 

River, Tenn. Passed 

Referred Sen. Com. on 


Stone River. 
Tenn. To 
Park at Stone 
House May 13. 
Military Affairs. 

Westport National Military T’ark. S. 2479; 
Mr. Reed, Mo. State of Missouri. Mar. | 
10 passed Senate; referred to H. Com. on 
Military Affairs. Mar. reported to 
House with amendments. H. Rept. 681. 

Public Offices. H. Lt. 10739. Mr. Steven- 
son, S. C. To prevent purchase and sale 
of public office. Passed Hiouse June 7. 

H.R. 10547; Mr. Wurzbach, Texas. Affi- 
davit by certain oftivers of U.S. in con- 
nection Federal appointments. 

June 7. 


with 
Passed House 
Pure Food Act, amending. S. 481. Passed 
Senate Jan. 30, 1926. Reported to House 
with amendments Apr. 16. H. Rept. 911. 
Regulation of. H. R. 9971. Mr. 
White of Maine. (H. Rept. 464.) Passed 
House Mar. 15. Reported with amend- 
ment May 8. S. Rept. 772. 
Mr. Wadsworth, N. Y. 
tu transportation of blind per- 
Senate 3. Referred 


June 3. 
and Com- 


ailroads. S$. 2615. 
Relating 
Pas 


Com.. 


SOTDS. ssed 


HH. 


merce, 


Interstate reign 


Mr. 
order 


tes. 152; Cummins, 
the of Senate 
I. C. C. to submit monthly reports on 
condition of railroad equipment. Re- 
ported to Senate May 25. S. Rept. 922. 
1143; Mr. Ark. To prohibit 
Pulman surcharge. Reported to 
June 8. S&S. Rept. 1017. 


lowa. To 


rescind requiring 


Robinson, 
Senate 


Railroad Consolidation. s. 
mins, 
Commerce Com. Apr. 


3840. 
from 
id: 5S. 
951; Mr. 


Mr. Cum- 
Interstate 
Rept. 580. 


Iowa. Reported 
Harris, Ga. 
Prohibition use of wooden cars. Passed 
Senate May 10. Referred to H. Com. 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Mr. Kendrick, Wyo. 
and directed settle- 
inent of. Mar. 9 passed Senate; referred 
tu Hl. Com. on Irrigation. 
Hf. Bk. 10356; Mr. Winter, 
Aleova Reclamation 
Com. Irrigation 
to 


3732 


Reclamation, 8. 3425. 
To authorize aided 


Wyo. Casper- 
Project. Referred 
March 23 reported 
H. R. 631. 
Appropria- 
Reclamation Project. 
er “2a. Reported to 
H. Rept. 1048. 
Wyo. Casper-Al- 
project. Passed Sen- 
Reported to House Apr. 13. 


on 
House with amendments. 
Mr. 
for boise 
Senate 
House Apr. 29. 
3553. Mr. Kendrick, 
cova reclamation 


Gooding, Idaho. 
tio: 


Passed 


ate Apr. 2. 
H. Rept. 863. 
Irrigation Projects: Town sites, withdraw 
from public entry. S. 1856. Passed 
Senate Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Irri- 
gation and Reclamation Feb. 17, 1926. 

House. 


Boulder Dam.“S. 3331 Mr. Johnson, Calif. 
tegulating and controlling floods. Re- 
ported from Com. on Irrigation Apr. 23. 

Verdi River. S. 3342 Mr. Cameron, Ariz. 
Extend time for construction. Reported 
from Irrigatlon Com. May 5. S. Reps 
760. 

Walker 
Nev. Construction of dam. 
ute May 12. Reported 
10. H. Rept. 1437. 

Water Supply System. 
Arentz, Nev. To provide for adequate 
supply at Dresserville Indian colony. 
Amended, passed House May 3. Passed 
Senate May 10. 

Swamp Lands. 
tington, Miss. 
and on Mistssippi 
ported to House May 25. H. Rept. 1304. 

Red River. Tillman County, Okla. and 
Wichita County, Tex., bridge. H. R. 
7190; Mr. MceClintie. Passed House 
Mar. 1. Passed Senate with amendments 
June 3, House concurs in Senate amend- 
ment June 8. 

Ketirement Act. H. 
mM; a To amend 
Passed House May 17. Senate 786 sub- 
stituted as an amendment and passed 
Mar. 1. Passed Senate with amendments 
June 3. Sent to conference June 9%. 

Rivers and Harbors. Hi. It. 11616. Mr. 
Dempsey, N. Y. Omnibus Committee 
Kill, June 4. 

Koads, ‘Vucson. S. 3122; Mr. Ashurst, Ariz., 
appropriation for completion road 
from Tueson to Ajo via Indian Oasis. 
Apr. 2 passed Senate. Reported to House 
May 10 with amendment. H. Report 
1165. 

Rural 
Dowell, 


River Dam. S. 2826; Mr. Oddie, 
Passed Sen- 
to House June 


H. R. 9730 Mr. 


H. R. 11713, Mr. White 
Provide for examination 


report swamps. Re- 


x F. Mr. Lelilbach, 
Classification Act. 


assed House 


of 


Post wads, ye R. 9504 
Iowa. Federai aid for. 
Apri 16. Amended and 
Senate June 11. 
Rie Grande. Hildalgo, Texas, bridge. 
R. 4033; Mr. Garner. 
18, 1926. In Sefiate 
on Commerce. 
Sacramento River, modify project for 
control of. H. R. 5965; Mr. Curry. Re- 
ported from Floo&@ Control Jan. 28, 1926. 
Report No. 155. House. 
St. Elizabeth's Hospital. 
26. Directing 
House 


Mr. 
Passed 
llouse passed 
H, 
House 
referred to 


Passed 
Jan. 
Com. 


Hi. 
investigation 


Con, 


of. 


Res. 
Passed 
June 2. 


authorize  appropria- 
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tion for repair of Gamages, etc. 
8911; Mr. Butler. 
Ship Construction. 
ler, Wash. To increase limit of cost 
submarine tender 
ship. Reported to 


Rept. 1462. 


Shipping. 5s. 4171; Mr. 
create a sixth great Gistrict to include all 
collection districts 
Passed Senaie June 3. Reported to louse 
June 11, H, Rept. 
Btate highways, Virginia. 
Capper, Kans. gradimg and maintenance. 
Referred Sen. Com. On Dist. of Columbia 
Mar. 15. Reported to Senate, S. Rept. 


377. 


Surplus Property. S. 4305 Mr. Wadsworth, 
NN. Y. To authorize sale of surplus War 
Department real 
May 24. S. Rept. 915. 

H. R. 10962. 

thorizing preliminary 

ported from Com. om Flood Control Apr. 

6. H. Rept. 771. 


Surveys. 


Tariff Act. 4H. 


Til. To amend 
Frassed House June 
ate June), S. Rept. 

10933; Mr. Qreen, 
Tariff Act of 1 


=. FH. 


H. Rept. 1222. 


Tennessee River: London, Tenn. bridge. 
H. R. 8462; Mr. Taylor of Tennessee. 


Passed House Mar. 


Thermometers. 


Y. To provide 


tain chemical 


Senate May 20. 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Tobacco. H. R. 
y, 
memorial to. 


Veterans. 
Csreen, lowa. 


Referred Com. 
Mar. 13 reported to House, H. Rept. 554. 
H. R. 10398; Mr. Thatcher, Ky. 
of a veterans’ 
House May 28. 


Virgin Islands. 


Pa., to provide 


Affairs. Apr. 


ments. H. Rept. 
S. 2770; Mr. Willis, Ohio. 


inhabitants of. 


Immigration Apr. 


War Contracts. 


ported from 


Weeights and Measures Apr. 5. 


769. 


® Hamper Baskets, H. 
N. J. To fix stamdards for fruit and 
vegetables. Reported 
Coinage, Weights and Measures Apr. 21. 


H. Rept. 935. 


¥8926 Mr. McNary 
Passed Senate 
Senate May 18. 
Bread. Mr. Brand, 
standard weignts 
Reported to House 


1411. 


Workman's Compensation. 
<ummins, lowa. 
ployes of U. S. 
Reported to House June 


1350. 


Hi. QJ. 11325; Mr. 


compensation. 


S. 3170. 


men and Harbor 
tion. Passed Senate June 3. 
H. Com. on Judiciary. 

WV orld War Officers. 
Fitzgerald, Ohio, 
tirement. Referred 
War Veterans. 
House. H. Rept. 536. 

Officers Retirement: 
Tenn. Making eligible for retirement 
other than officers of Regular Army 

Reported tov Senate from 

Affairs Mar. 


Werld War. 


Com. on Military 


Rept. 438. 
5s. 


T’asse) House 


10240, Reported 
Senate June 9. 


Higher Commodity Rates 
In Hawaii Are Suspended 


The Interstate 


bets suspended 


tober 13, the opermtion of schedules 
lished in Wawaii 
Laid., tuiffs, whiein 


the ciass and 
cali puints on 


Rutiway, Limited. 
Blawaii, territory 





Researches Carried On 
For Other Department 


During the fisezad 
1925, the Bureau 


Fi .150,825.: 








penises, 


Included in this 


zeived by the 


470 other governmental departments 
special researches. 








Court of Customs Appeals Fixes — 
Duty on Several Cotton Fabrics | To National Guard 
5 | Asked in Resolution 


Passed House Feb. 15. 





House June 
The United States Court of Customs Ap- 


Couzens, Mich. peals has decided in favor of the Govern- 


eS TD 


of Great 


States (No. 
involved a shipment 


assessed as Woven-figured cotton cloth. The 
protested 
woven-figured and were dutiable at lower 
The Customs Court (Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers) overruled the protest of 
the importer. 

In aftirming the judgment of the board, 
Blund delivered 
which follows 


| that it is figured, it is not woven-figured, 


Property. Reported 


|} in so far as the threads constituting the 


Judge Oscar 
ion of the court, 
merchandise 
consisted of several kinds of cotton cloths, 


Mr. Reld, Ill. the wpin- 


examinations. 


this case 


Mr. Chindblom, 
Tariff Act of 
Reported to Sen- 


as woven-figured last bracket 
of paragraph 903 of the Tariff Act of 19 


merchandise 


To amend 
Abatement of allow- 
amce, etc, Reported to House May 17. paragraph 906, as having 
been woven ,with eight or more harnesses, 
Jacquard, idppet, or swivel attachments, 
and other of the merchandise was assessed 
with additional duty of 5 per centum, un- 
der same paragraph, as having been woven 
provisions of 


Mr. Copeland, IN. 
regulation of cer- 
thermoneters. 


Referred to §. Com. on 


Samples in Evidence. 


“gillection and publication of statistics. eral Appraisers 


teported to House June 3. H. Rept. 
Trading with the Ememy Act. 
M(qr. Gillett, Mass. 
erty Custodian to pa 
Senate May 20. 


collective samples of 
the merchandise, each marked with a num- 
ber corresponding to the particular 


Directing Alien Prop- ; 7 f 
on the invoices which it was supposed to 





Referred to Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Unknown soldier, authorize completion of 
Res. 83; Mr. 
Reported from Library Jan. 5, 1926; 
port No, 41. House. 
Iress. Passed Senate June 7, 
House Com. on Library. 

World W 
Adjusted 
Ways and 


the various exhibits 
complained 
chandise which was, we think, properly di- | 
classes: (1) | 
S. J. Res. 61; 
sisted of dotted 
tion fabric 


cotton crepe, the founda- 
which is plain weven with 
the swivel 
ment in the process of weaving; 


4797, consisting 


Referred 


H. R, 10277. 
compensation. 


4793, 4795, 


6458, consisting of ratine, all 
striped or checkered effect 
the elimination 


Erection 
last) having a 
produced by 


hospital. 


H. Rept. 1333. of certain 


consisting of cotton crepe hav- 
lines running parallel 
length of the fabric, which give 


being striped, and 


permanent govern- 
ment. Referred to Hi. Com. on Insular 
reported with amend- 
pearance of 


iti i is pr Ee 
Citizenship upon is produced 


Reported from Com. 
S. Rept. 650. 
Mr, Oddie, 
vada, toamend an act approved Mar. 
1919. Passed Semate Apr. 
to H. Com, on Mimes and Mining. 
Weights and Measures. 
Vestal, Ind. To establish standard. 
Coinage, 
H. Rept. 


The protests as to Items (4), 
of three kinds of plain weven cotton erepe, 
the Board, 
before this court. 


consisting 


were sustained 


Referred 
fore, are not 


H, R. 4539. Cotton Schedule. 
pertinent 


schedule, in deleted form follows: 


the cotton 


woven-figured, 


5677 Mr. Perkins, | containing yarns the average number of 
not exceed 
one-hundreths of 1 cent per average num- 


ber per pound; 


from Com. 
Cotton cloth, bleached, containing yarns 
Some as H. R. 


forty-five 
per average 


s number per 
establish | 


printed, dyed, 
containing 


colored, or 

woven-figured, yarns the 

age number of which does not exceed num- 

To provide for fifty-five ons-hundredths 

Passed Senate May 10. 

H. Rept. 

wherever 

Graham, Pa. Increased | less otherwise specially provided for, shall 

Reported to House Apr. 
21. H. Rept. 936. 

H. RQ. 12063. Mr. Grahany, Pa. 
men and Harbor Workers’ compensation. 
Reported from Com. on Judiciary May 
13 H. Rept. 1190. 


Mr. Cunmins, lowa. 





cotton, in the piece, whether figured, fancy, 
or plain, and shall not include any article, | 
made from 
of the condi 
which the 
duties imposed upon cotton cloth are made 
entire fabric 


Longshore- 
finished or unfinished, 
ascertainment 


tion of the cloth or yarn upon 


Longshore- 
Workers’ Compensa- 
Referred 


to depend, 
thereof shall 
number of the yarn is cotton cloth herein | 
be obtained 
the thread 


Hi. H. 4548; Mr. RR. 
miaking eligible for re- 
to H. Com. 
BMlarch 13 reported 


the length 


the cloth in the condition as imported, ex 
cept that all clipped threads shall be meas- 
continuous 


counting 


singles and the count 
the total singles: the weight shall be taken 


boiling or other suitable process. 
3878; Mr. Tyson, 


time rank to certain officers who served 
in Army during World War. 
from Military 
amendment. Senate Rept. 720. 
World Wur Veterams Act. H. fh. 
Mrs. Rogers, Mass. 
chronic disease 
act. Reported 
Veterans Legis. 
19240. Reported 
Hi. R. 12175: Mr. Johnson, S. Dak. Amend- 
ed World War 


To give war- 


duties imposed upon cotton eloth in para 
there shall be paid the follow- 
namely: On 


Reported 


ing duties, 
harnesses, 


Jacquard, 





1ix-servive men valorem: 


drop boxes,. 5 
ease shall 
dutics imposed upon cotton cloth 


eentuin ad 


House June 9. 


wn : 906 exceed 
etera c 
ns a ad valorem. 


amendment 
anendmen (dotted cotton crepe), 


under the third 





paragraph appropriate 
as cotton cloth woven-figured, and in 
thereto, levied additional duty 


der the provisions of paragraph 906, since 


oes of ” ee 
Commerce Commission swivel attachment. 


Claimed Not Woven-Figured. 
It is the contention of the importer that 
is not woven-ligured 


Consolidated Riaibway, 
Inerease | have been itssessed us cotton cloth 


commodity berween 





Consolidsated 


paragraph udditional 
parigraph 
pointed out that, if the poods are mide to 


us woven-figured by 


higher rite 


Une assessed with the ndditional duty by 
Mrtue of the dot being made with a swivel, 
ii amounts to double (xation for the same 
sime characteristic, 
admitted thit the swiss dots, which on the 
items vary from one-fifth 
half of an inch in width, are Superimposed 


of Stindards 
was paid out 


expesrcdesl 
6, Whielh 
searches 
zrrmount was $167, sense affeets integrity of 
birreau through gine 


attachment 





the threads con- 
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| Return of $650,000 








Importers Lose Claim for a Lower Rate on 
‘ed Cloths. 


stituting the dots are no part of the ware 
and weft of the fabric. ; 

In our opinion the items in Class 1 
(dotted cotton crepe), fall within the third 
bracket of paragraph 903 as cotton cloth 
woven-figured, Under the rule laid down 
in nutmerous decisions discussed more 
fully herein following, that whether a 
eloth is figured or not is judged by its ap- 
pearance to the eye, we think that there 
can be no serious contention that it is not 
figured. It is argued that if it is conceded 


figures are, ina sense, Superimposed upon 
the fubrie and are not a part of the foun 
dation weave. However, it seems sufficient 
to inquire, how is the figure produced? 
Admittedly the figure is made by weaving 


at the sume time the cloth is woven. 


10 per centum duty “on all cotton cloths 
woven with swivel attachments.” This 
figure is woven by a swivel attachment. 
It follows that the cloth is woven-figured 
and, therefore, is subject to the duty pro- 
vided for in the third bracket of para- 
graph 903. 
Swivel Attachment Weave. 

Paragraph 906 provides for a duty of 10 
per centum ad valorem, to be levied on all 
cotton cloths woven with swivel attach- 


|} ments, “in addition to the duty or duties 


imposed upon cotton cloth in paragraph 
903.”" 


While it must be conceded that the as- 
sessment of the cloth under consideration, 
under the third bracket of paragraph 903, 


|} aS Woven-figured cloth and at the same 


time subjecting it to the duty provided for 
in paragraph 906, in effect, amounts to 


| double taxation for the same process, it 


seems to us that the mandate of para 
graph 906 is definite and unavoidable, since 
it provides in no uncertain or ambiguous 
terms for the levying of a 10 per centum 
ad valorem duty “in addition to the duty 
or duties imposed in paragraph 903." See 
Stroheim & Romann v. United States, 13 
Ct. Cust. Appls. . T. D. 41370. 
Notwithstanding the fact that this con- 
struction brings about the anomalous po- 
sition of putting plain cloth with a super- 


| imposed dot in the same class with weven- 


figured cloth, the figure of which is woven 
in the warp and reft, upon which the dot 
effect has been superimposed, we see no 
way to avoid this result since the plain 
wording of the paragraphs permits neo 
other justifiable interpretation. <A diligent 
search of committee hearings and reports, 
as well as the tariff information, furnished 
to Congress by the Tariff Commission. re- 
veals no further light upon the intention 


| of Congress than the context of the sched 


ule itself affords. 
Have Stripe or Check. 

Class II. These seven items, consisting, 
in three instances, of crepe, and in four 
instances, of ratine, all (except 6455) have 
a striped or checkered effect. which is pro- 
duced by the elimination of certain warp 
and waft threads In the weave. It is im- 
possible for us to tell from this record 
whether the striped effect in these items 
was produced by being woven in seccor-l- 
ance with paragraph 906 or not. If thev 
were so woven, in view of our conclusiens 
heretofore reached, they would be asses- 
sable for duty under said paragraph £08. 

Agreeable to the decision of the bonrd 
we think the cuse of Naday & Fleisener, 
G. A. 8405 (T. D. 38606; 30 Treas. Dec. 43) 
properly decides the issue here as to 
whether the items are or are not woven- 
figured. In Naday & Fleischer, supra, the 
board followed this court in Unite] States 
v. Douglas & Berry, 6 Ct. Cust. Appls. 164, 
which held that “the effect produced not 
the means of producing the effect must 
be the guide and criterion to determine 
whether or not the fabric is a piain woven 
fabric,”’ and that the determination of the 
question as to whether a fabric is plain 
woven or figured depends upon the effect 
or appearance the weave produces. In 
Naday & Fleischer, supra, the noard said: 

“Without here deciding that the lines 
or stripes in the cloth produced by the 
omission of certain warp and weft threads 
in the weaving are figures in themselves, 


|} it is only too obvious that the cheeks 


formed by these open horizontal and verti- 
cal spaces are figures within the definition 
of the term as set forth in said G, A. SOS89. 
It is true in the present case a dobby loom 
was used, while the cloth in G. A. S989 
was woven ona plain loom: but in beth 
instances the figures ha: been produced 
vy certain mechanical manipulations in 
the weaving process, and, as said by the 
board in G. A. T2228 €F. D: $1588). “the 
effect produced and not the means of pro 
ducing the effect must be the guide and 
erilerion to determine whether or not a 





fabrie is a plain woven fabric.” 
Present Figured Appearance. 

Six of the items under this class (4795, 
$895. 4797, 6435, 6439. 6441), to the eye 
present the appearance of being figured 
and, as was suid by the Board, in Maday 
& Fleischer, supra, “without deciding that 
the lines or stripes in the cloth produced 
by the omission of certain warp and weft 
threads in the wenving are figures’ in 
themselves, it is only too obvious that the 


checks formed by these open horizantal 


j and vertical spaces are figures,” 


Fuonk & Wagnalls New Standard Die- 
tionary defines tizures as follows: 

Figure 3 A combi 
points, surfaces, or solids representing an 





uion of lines, 





object or Mustrating a condition or rede- 
tion, or simply for decoration: a diagram, 
drawing, or pattern: as, a geomotical fig 
ure: wu recungular Ogure. 

Under this de nition we think the six 
items last above referred to are woven. 
Agured. The testimony shows that the 
stelps are produced int the process of 
weaving by the omissions of threads both 
tm othe warp and wert. Whether it is 
done by drop boxes is not disclosed, but 
it is elear Uc the tigures thus produced 
result from dropping or omitting threads 

Agreenble to our Conclusion renched in 
chiss 1, if the operation of dropping the 
thrends, thereby causing the checkered 
erect falls within the kind of weaving 
specihed in paragraph %06, these six items 
should have been assessed at the appre 


printe rate under pouragraph 906 and under | 
the third bracket of paragraph 9038, as | able to the board's decision it should be | 


5 














for which 
States Patent 
installment is one 
through the week after the date of issue 
and containing the complete list of inven- 
in alphabetical 
numbers herewith 
copies of patents which may be obtained 
from the Commissioner of Patents, Wash- 
ington, at 10 cents each. 

Stave machine 
Steam-accumulator 





Fund Represents Money Contrib- 
uted for Buying Comforts 
for Soldiers in War. 


Affairs 


The patent 


designate the printed 





House Military 
Committee Makes Report 


mechanism 


Original Measure Amended to Pay 
Out All of Fund Held in Trust 


a teering wheel, Heated. 
by War Department. 


units of $650.000 contributed 


Stenegraphie machine. 


ing comforts for soldiers during: the 
War, is nuthorized in House Joint 
, reported to the House June 14 by 
the House Committee on 
The Guard units were original b 
Representative Furlow (Rep.) 
Minn., introduced the resolu 


Samuelian 
Miivnard. 


Stocking. 





neficinries 


inscriptions, 
of the fund. 


of Rochester, 
tion and wrote the report 
immediate 
which have been held in trust 
Department sinc the war, will 


Stop) mechanisin. 


Stopper remover. 


be delayed 
legislatures 
throughout the country pass acts authoriz- 
ing their governors to act as trustees, 
Amended in Committee. 
resolution as originally 


Storage battery. 
Chadwick. 


Superairship. 
Supporter and protector. 


introduced 


Paragraph $06 provides for an additional | 
| of funds to | 


provided only 
Suspension clamp. 
not reconstituted. 
mittee so that all the moneys now 
The committee report, 


It was amended in com 
| Swimming 


apparatus. Scroggins. 
returned. 
in part, is as follows: double-throw 
switch, lock switch, safety switch 


mechanism, 


resolution 
governors 
various States of the Union accrued 
contributions of 


bers of the 


Switeh-throwing device. 
organizations of the National 


Guard called Talking inachines, Centrol device 


the World Wa) 
additions were 
funds during the 


service during: Some con- 


See Varnish 
tributions and made to the vents 


See Teething ring 


Telephone. 
Telephone-exchange system 


. Jorgensen 
to which it was given or where it accrued. 





eatables, entertainment, and such like 
the benefit of the organization as a whole. 


Telephone-exchange system. J. 


rious organizations were to be demobilized 
Secretary 
funcees remaining on hand should be turned 
chief of finance 


| Telephone Gernsback. 


Telephone Gernsback. 


Telephone system . aHstings. 


i accrued =n ; 
aan ‘ Telephones, Attachment 
Considered Trust Funds. 

“The Secretary 
these funds as trust funds and 
istered them 


Telephony. Lowenstein. 


considered | Telephony, System automatic 


has admin- 
For some time past 
the War Department has been engaged in 
devise some 


Temperature-controlled, — temperature-indi 
time-duration-indicating 
Willmann. 


these funds stitch-forming 


constituted 
instances the 
reconstituted, and many of them will never 
This has caused some doubt as to what 
disposition Should be mide of these funds, 
resolution 
is herewith reported favor- 


mechanism, 
of National 


Tentering Butterworth, 
Testing or measuring appratus. 
Textile system 
Textile sumples, Pr 





ucing replicas of. 
committee. 





“The total 
approximately 


Thawing, Method of and means for 


Therapeutic device, Electric. 


Just what amount 
determined 
by the time the legislatures of the various 
states have 


national guard. 


Thinning-out: and 


p «‘hristensen 
authorized the various gover- 


War Depart- 
aun equitable 
the return of the funds of the 
it belongs.”* 


Thread cops, Support for. 


scheme for 


Thread-fastening 


. ; eat ; Thread-bobbing 
cotton cloth  woven-figured, While the 

See Railway 
Tie plate. 


characteristics, Tie plates, Making. 


ciple of law 
is the same. 


applicable to their dutiability 


s Workman's. 
Loose-Woven. 


evidently 
cloth variety. appearance 


True enough. 


lock, Spuer 
to the dve of being figured. 


ance see protector, Max punsible armor-plhite. A. 
heing rows of holes about . 
somewhat 


extending irregularly 


across and lengthwise of the fabric. 


Tire-testing machine 
if an open 


smal! open 


producing appearance 





. Apparatus rerubbering 
figure ined in y 
z defined bymeael and M 


conctude, 
woven-tigured 


Manufacturing 


paragraph 908, as cotton cloth 





has been woven so 
Within paragraph 
propriate duty thereunder should be levied 


Lindemann 


consists of an Tongs, Safety 


| 4789, whieh cotton erepe, 





Tool and making the same 
appearance 


| of being striped and which 


Took, Pneumatic. 


Concerning Apparatus mounting 


its decision, slotting and 
Top, Spinning. 
a striped or corded effect pro Williams. 
special process of werving and 


Mechanical. 





Mills & Gibb | Toy, Pursuit 


controlling. was therein 


stripe consiitutes a figure Traction device. 
condition o 
\ 

the cloth itseif that geverns its classifica 


Tractor dump-body trailer combination 


Following Tractor-trainer combination, 


Tractor-trailer 





42), and United Stites y, 
D. 32968.) 
Irregular Threads. 


conclusion 








paragraph 


| intervals of 
} fabric eight 


about evers inches in the determine 
threads ubout 
lengthwise of 


the appearance 


liaurge irregular 


merchandise provisions 


paragraph 





> provisions of pi 


have intended for this cloth io be dutiable nevertheless 


parugraph 903, ic surely did not paragraph 


hereinbetore 
modified | 


(ixoex 1439) pace 1 











Record of New Patents Issued 


Following is a partia! list of inventions 
were granted 
Office June &. 
series continuing 





Tractors, Clutch for. G. H. Seanlan. 1, 





Cultivator attachment for. J. L 


Opitz 1,587,797 





Tractors, Steering gear for duplex. S. B 
Winn 1.588.305 

Traffic signal apparatus. J. S. Leach. 1, 
ASS.240 

Traffie signal apparatus. H. G. and J. 8S. 
Leach 1,588,239 


Trailer. FE. V. Lawrence. 1,588,036 


| Tramways, Control for gliding switches 


for overhead monorail. S. H. Libby. 1, 
DSS,244 


isformer, 1. Bb. Hill, 1,587,452 

nsformer. H. ©. Stephens and A. 
Palms. 1,588,204 

Transformer, High-frequency, W. Dornig 
1. O87 012 


Transformer. B. Bradbury 1,588,162. 
7 






Transformer, Rotary T. F. Barton - 


OSS.BRS8 





Trap: Sce Animal trap. Ant trap. Mat 
trap Return trap. Salmon trap 

Trap cover, Steel. T. J. Thoreson 1, 
oS7 S807 


Tray, Interlocking W. W. Saint and W. 


Higgins 1,588.27 


Trepanning instrument A. Jentzer and 
Hl. Courvoisier. 1,587,530 

Truck. ©. Greene 1,587,778. 

Track bodies, End-gate control for dump 
ing E. B. Staley 1,587,612 

Trucks, Direction indicator for. L. B 


Killmer. 1,588,378 

Trunk-locking device. G. H. Wheary. 1, 
5&8 .0738. 

Tube: See Electron tube. 


| Tube-bending machine Cc. T. Wolders 





id 
Tube plug. E. F. Lundgran 1,587,663. 
Tubes, Process and apparatus for the pro- 


931 


duction of double-walled I’. Barme 
1 587.933 
Twisting and winding apparatus. C. W. 
Hubbard 1,587,729 
Typewriter. H. Peeters. 1,587,677. 


| Typewriting and computing machine, Com 


bined. Hl. Reseh. 1.587.989 

Unit mounting, Emergency. O. N. Wis 
well. 1,588,081. 

Uppers over lasts. Machine for working 
«. de Minico 1.587.823 

Utensil, Cooking. J. Morley 1,587,788 

Vacuum cleaner. H. T. O'Brien. 1.587.794 

Vacuum preserving device. F. V. Winters 
LASS 079-80, 

Vaginal washer. W.T. Varney. 1,588,344 

Valve apparatus. FF. B. Vaughn. 1.5 ; 

Valve, Automatic air. A. Harrison. 1,587, 
644. 

Valve, Carburetor air. L. C. Weinberg and 
Hi. kk. Brannon, 1,588,215. 





Valve, Coke-oven damper J. McIntosh 
and J. W. Miller. 1,587,972 

Valve, Mlectromagnetiec. WwW. KR. Ray. 
15 as 





Valve grinder. J. 1. Pelletier. 1,588,331. 

Valve mechanism. ©. H. Ludeman. 1,587, 
969. 

Valve, Mixing. G. S. Eble. 1,588,175. 

Valve-operating mechanism. J. C. Moore. 
1,588,041. 

Valve silencer. S. T. Winder. 1,588,078, 

Valve swing-spout package, Conical. 0. 
N. Wiswell. 1,588,218. 

Valves and similar bodies, Making gate 
kk. F. Hollinger 1.588 i. 

Valves, Power unit for gate. E. T. Smith. 
1.587.869. 














Varnish tank. H. L. Schermerhorn. 1,588,- 
192. 

Vehicle body. J. M. Jackson 1,587,909, 

Vehicle body construction. J. H. Press. 
1,987,552. 

Vehicle, Child's. P. P. Wetzel. 1,587,930. 

Vehicle construction, Housing for cushion 
connections fer. F. L. Lipeot. 1,588,245. 








Vehicle, Motor. H. 1D. Chureh. 87579 

Vehicle, Motor. A. Moorhouse. 1,587,545. 

Vehicle = propelling mechanisms. vw. 2, 
White. 1,587,570. 

Vehicle shock absorber. H. Et. Allen and 
(. i. Pearson LOST 575 

Vehicle transmission, Motor-. J. P. John- 


son. 1,588,028. 

Vehicles, Bumper fer. HH. W. Tinker. 
1.587 ,ROK, 

Vehicles, Central buffer coupling for rail- 
way and like. J. Mitehell and J. GC. G. 
Cossey. 1,588 ; 





Vehicles, Driving mechanism for motor, 
Ss. Munson 1.588.260 
Vehicles, Folfable ‘top for. A. Keller. 


988,255. 





Vehicles, Lubricating system for motor. 
M. W. Sullins 1,587,617. 

Vehicles, Signal for. H. D. Ball and L. S. 
Carr. 1,587, 





Vehicles, Spring support fer. A. F. Shore. 
1To88.199 





Vehicles, Wheel for motor. lL. Rounet. 
1. ,923 

Vending machine, glugproof. E. J. Craw- 
ford LoOsTgor. 


Vessels, Apparatus for locating and attaeh 
ing cables” to sunken J. RR. Dunean. 
LOST 514 


Vessels, Device for tipping A. Lusch and 









H. Wireher 1,587 
Vessel, Ploating. J. W. Isherwood. 1,587, 





Wagon construction. I’. A. Macnub. 1,588,- 


Wagon, Dumping W. H. Cooke. — 1,588,- 
311. 

Wagon end gate and scoop board combined. 
G. C. Myerls 1LAS7.978 


Wall, Building. I’. hh. Peters. 1,588,332. 
Wall form. M.S. Hotchkiss. 1,588,229. 
Wall lighting fixture. KE. Kemeuy. Des. 


70,330 





Wall, Movable. Ri. S. Spriggs. 1,587,803. 
Wall support, Baffle. M. Liptak.  1,588,- 








Cost of Government 
In Missouri Is Given 


As $6.80 Per Capita 


| Department of Commerce Makes 
Report for Fiscal Year Ending, , ; 
December 31, 1925. 


| Total Revenue Receipts 
| Amount to $10.49 a Person 





Compensation for Services By 
State Officials Comprises 
15.5 Per Cent. 


The maintenance and operation of the 
| general departments of Missouri during 

the fiscal year ending December 31, 1925, 
pede to $23,577,512, or $6.80 per 
| capita, the Department of Commerce has 
announced. This includes $5,324,004, ap- 
| portionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. 

In 1924 the comparative per capita for 
| maintenance and operation of general de- 
partments was $7.26, and in 1917, $3.31. 
The interest on debt amounted to $1,945,- 
| 690: and outlays for permanent improve- 
ments, $27,122,013. The total payments, 
| therefore, for expenses of general depart- 
ments, interest, and outlays were $52,645,- 
| 215. The totals include all payments for 
| the year, whether made from current reve- 
nues or from the proceeds of bond issues. 
| of the governmental costs reported 
above, $28,853,076 was for highways, §2,- 
654.801 being for maintenance and $26,- 
198,275 for construction. 

Total Revenue Receipts. 

The total revenue receipts of Missouri 
for 1925, were $36,370,245, or $10.49 per 
| capita. This was $10,487,043 more than 
the total payments of the year, exclu 
| sive of the payments for permanent im- 
| provements, but $16,274,970 less than the 
total payments including those for perma- 
|} nent improvements. These payments in 
excess of revenue receipts were met from 
the proceeds of debt obligations. Prop- 
erty and special taxes represented 31.2 
|} per cent of the total revenue for 19235, 
| 34.7 per cent for 1924, and 36.3 per cent 
for 1917. The increase in the amount of 
property and special taxes collected was 
130.6 per cent from 1917 to 1924, and 4.2 
per cent from 1924 to 1925. The per 
capita property and special taxes were 
$3.28 in 1925, $3.16 in 1924, and $1.40 in 
1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
eompensation for services rendered by 
| state officials, represented 15.5 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1925 and 18.9 per 
cent for 1924. ‘5 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 38.5 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1925, 22.0 per cent for 1924, and 22.9 
per cent for 1917, 

The increase in the percentage of re- 
ceipts from business and nonbusiness 
licenses in 1925 was due, principally, to 
the sales tax on gasoline, which became 
operative in that year, and to increased 
receipts from motor vehicle licenses. 

Receipts from business licenses consist, 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and 
from sales tax on gasoline, while those 
| from nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 
taxes on motor vehicles and amounts paid 
for hunting and fishing privileges. 

Net Indebtedness. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of Missouri 
} on December 31, 1925, was $55,676,711, or 
$16.06 per capita. In 1924 the per capita 
debt was $12.51, and in 1917, $2.01. 
| The increase in net debt reported for 
1925 was due to a bond issue of $15,006,- . 
| 000 for highway purposes, this being re- 
| flected in greatly increased outlay pay- 
} ments for road construction. 





For 1925 the assessed valuation of prop< 
| erty in Missouri subject to ad valorem 
taxation was $4,613,899.269; the ‘amount 
| of State taxes levied was $4,613,899; and 
| the per capita levy, $1.33. 





Winders, Edge-winding compressor for. W. 

| Bolton, Jr. 1,587,503. ; 

| Winding and warping, Method of and ap- 

| paratus for. I. A. Shulz. 1,588,196. 

| Winding machine. KE. A. Bohlman. 1,588,- 

| 158. 

Winding mechanism, Material-. A. H. 
Adams. 1,587,998 

Window. J. A. Heine. 1,587,831. 

Window Casement. T. B. Laycock. 1,587)- 





658. 
Window-control mechanism. 8S. W. Nich- 
olson. 1,587,671. 
| Window counterbalancing device. B. JP 
| Goldsmith. 87,641. 


Window guard. M. Schling. 1,587,604. 

Window lock. Ando, 1,587,497. 

; Window screens, Metal frame for. J. H. 

| Bost. 1,588,161. 

| Windshield cleaner. I. A. Rodrick. 1,587,-" 

594. 

| Windshield wing. J. E. Spencer. 1,588,202. 

| Wire fastener. G. F. Voight. 1,587,879. 

Wire netting, Machine for making. BE. 8. 
Bond. .988,088, 

Wireless signaling, Circuit arrangement 
for. M. Osnos. 1,588,047. 

Wireless signaling systems. H. J. Round 
and A. MeLellan. 1,587,924. 

| Wireless telegraphy, Means for supporting 

antennae used in. R. St. George-Moore 





118. | and G. S. Whitmore. 1,587,872. 
Washer: See Pulp washer, Vaginal | Weed pulp, Production. H. F. J. Puttaert. 

washer. Surface washer. | 1,987,799. 
Washing machine. T. Disch. 1,587,703. Wood substitutes, Manufacture of. R, 
Washing machines, Gearing for. L. Freudsanerg: tA EER 

Gschwind. 1,587,384. | Woodworking machine. S. O. and E. Ja- 





| Water-distributing systems, Aair-replenish- | 


ing means for c¢. J. Hombach.  1,587.- 





728; 

Water-clevating apparatus. H. Walch. 
1,087,995 : 

Water regulator, Feced-. J. 1. Yualey and 


A. If. Wuilleumier, 1,588,049, 
Waterer, log. RR. G. Peterson. 1,587,551. 
Weather strip. W. J. Dennis 987,633. 
Wedge, Self-adjusting. R. Spence. 1,587,- 
Aue 





Weeder. CC. H. Howell, 1,588,230 

Weighbeam. I*. K. Church. 1,587,630. 

Weights, Deflector for slip-actuated. C. E. 
Frazier. 1,587,715 

Wheel: See Hand wheel. Steering wheel. 





Resilient wheel 
Wheels, Felly and rim for. 1. D. Waller. 
1.587.929 








Wheels, Nonstipping device for vehicle. C. 
Blum. 1.687.814. 

Wheels, Shield for auto. G,. R. Cunning- 
ton. 1,587,762. 


cobs. 1,587,734. 
| Werk support. I. L. MacKenzie.  1,587,- 
848. 
| Wrapping machine. F. K. Arnold. 1,587, 
| 495. 


Wrench, 1’. Hanford. 1,588,105. 

Wrench. J. B. Raich. 1,587,852. 

Wrench. W. H. Tully. 1,588,067. 

iger. BK. R. Thomas. 1,587,618. 

t pin, Expansion. L. Brandt.  1,587,- 








Yarn winding. M. Morrell. 1,488,042. 

Yarn winding. M. Morrell. 1,588,259. 
Zine solutions, Purification of, T. P. Camp- 
bell. 1,587,695. 





Plans for Dam Completed. 
Designs and specifications for the con- 
| struction of Gibson Dam on the Sun River 
Irrigation Project, in Montana, have been 
|; completed and forwarded to the Washing- 
con office of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior. ‘ 











ARLY 
INDEX 


Hearing Advanced 


In Test Case Over 
Valuation of Roads 


Supreme Court Sits January 3 
for Appeal Against Salt 
Lake System. 


Held Null by Lower Court 


Railroad Objected to Figures Set 
as Too Low and Was Given 
Injunction. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has advanced and set for hearing on Jan 
wary 3, 1927, the the United 
States and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, against the 
Lake Railroad Company, from the Federal 
Court for the District of Cali- 
fornia. The case involves the question of 
whether a tentative order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of 
the property of the Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake Railroad Company on June 30, 1914, 
at $45,000,000 constitutes an “‘order’’ under 
the Commerce Court Act and whether the 
Federal Court for the Southern District of 
California jurisdiction to the 
order of the commission. Counsel 


appeal of 


Los Angeles and Salt 


Southern 


fixing the value 


has review 


for the 


railroad claims a higher valuation. 

In 
D. Mitchell, Solocitor General of the United 
States, said 

The Los 
Company 
order of the Commission, entered 
1923, Valuation No. 1: 2. C..¢ 
463; modified June 19, 1925, Valuation 
Docket No. 204, ¢ LE. ks a Under 
Section 19-a of Commerce 
Act (Ch. 92, 37 


ds the Valuation 


moving to advance the case William 


Lake Railroad 


to 


& Salt 


the 


Angeles 


brought suit enjoin the 
June 7, 
Docket 6, 
as 
the Interstate 
Stat. 7 


Act, 


purposes, 


01), commonly known 


the Commission, for 


rate-making declared the final 


value of the owned 
and 


the 


single-sum 
and used, 
voted by 
Railroad 


property 
but de 
Lake 
pur- 


1914. 


used not owned, 


& 


to common-¢ rri 


Los Angeles Salt 

Company 

poses, to be $45,000,000 as of June 
Railroad Protests. 

By led petition appellee charged 
that the full 
devoted to 
on the valuation 


of the 


its 


amen 


and fair value of its property 


common-carrier purpeses was 


date greatly 
by the 


the value for rate-making purposes on that 


in 


excess 


sum found Commission as 


On the first he specially 


Judzé 


con- 
stituted Dis Rioss 


McCor 


Court 

District 

that 
an 


and Judges and 
mick) held 
constituted 
within the meaning 
Court Act (Ch. 309, 3 
Urgent Deficiencies Act (Ch 
219) and that the District Court 
diction (Los Angeles & Sale Lake 
v. United States, 4 Fed. 
740). 

On 
stituted District 
and District Judges James and MeCor- 
mick) held that the final valuation 
clared by the commission for rate-making 
purposes was null and in 
5 beyond the power and authority of the 
commission under the Act (Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad v. United 
States, § Fed. Rep. (2d) 747) 

Injunction Ordered. 

Accordingly, 
final decree 
the use of 
part thereof, 
any 
merce 
under 
soever, 


the luation so declared 


order [ the commission 


the Commerce 


36 Stat 539) 


and 


32, 39 Stat. 


had juri 


Railroad 
(2d) 


135, 


Rep. 


the second hearing the spevcially-con- 


Court (Circuit Judge Ross 


de 


it 
it 


void S entirety 


Valuation 


on January 11, 1926, 


the 


was entered in and which 


the final va 


as 


luation, or any 
in 


Interstate Com 


prima facie evidence 
proceeding 
Act, or 
that Act, 


was 


under the 


in uny judicial proceeding 


or for any purpose what 


perpetually enjoined Be 


f the f 


cause of 


District 


in 


o opinions and decree 


work of 


the 
Court the 


making 


the 


the valuation of 


Commis 
sion the prop 
erties of 
the United 
retarded 


The 


the various railway systems of 


States necessarily ha been 


case 1S a tes case Other 


cases 


is 


are pending The public interest 


involved 
Under tl 


309, 36 Stat 


1e Commerce Act (Ch 


o39 deficien 
cies Act “The 
ing upon such an 
tory he 
and 


(Ch. 32, 


hear- 
interlocu 
injunction 
shall be 


assigned 


given precedence 


in Way expedited and 


be iring at the carliest 


practicable d and upon final 


the 
th 


heading of any brought to suspend 


aside, 
of 


procedure 


or set in iole or in part 


* * 


any 


order said commission * 


to 


the 
same ap- 
peal shall appl 

Opposing 
hearing is desirable. 


as expedition and 


counsel agree that an carly 


Retention of John G. Foster 
Ordered in Foreign Service 


Retention of Jonn G. 
on active duty in the 
one year from July 1, 
an Executive 
The order follows: 

executive Order. 

Under the authority provided 
tion (d) of the <Act 
May 24, President 
States, of 
Interest 
the 


Foster, of Vermont. 


Foreign Service for 


1926, is ig 


provided 


order made public June 


in Subsee 
a 
United 


Section 
1924, the 
in exercise 
and acting in 
States, hereby 
active duty 
July 1, 1926, Vermont, 
commissioned Foreign Service Office, class 
one. 


18 approve 


of the 


the his discretion, 


the of the United 


orders retention on 


for a period of one year from 


of John G. Foster, of 


CALVIN 

White House, 
June 4, 
(No. 4 ) 


COOLIDGE 
The 
1926, 


President Seeks Advice 
On Bill to Aid Moros 


Before President Coolidge will pass judg 
ment on proposal Representative 
Bacon (Rep.), of New York, to up a 
Separate administration for the Moro prov- 
inces in the seek 
advice of Governor Wood, 
official White spokesman 
June 15. 

The President, 
that 
tween the Filipinos and the Morus 
but 


the 


of 
set 
he the 
the 
on 


Philippines, will 


General 


House said 


it was said, recognizes 


racial and religious differences be- 


dis 
from 
Mi 


tinct, he would want inform: 


General Wood 
Bacon's bill, 


tie? 
thon 


befure commenting vn 


1440) 
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Gold Standard Is Again Basis of World Trading 
Federal Reserve Board Says in Monthly Review 


Jninanscssn passin 
Commerce Increase 


| Is Noted as Result 


> — 


Commodity Prices, However, Arey 


Declared to Fail to Near 
Common Level. 


Page 1.) 

general decline 
the United Statcs 
that these 
in values 


[Continued From 
|} economists noted 
Europe as well 
and the statement 
followed the falling 
of American farm products. 
levels appeared to the economists to have 


a in 


as in 
made 


off 


was 


closely 


| responded measurably to the adoption of | 


the gold standard act there 
The economists expressed no doubt that 
establishment of nearly 
free gold market, had facilitated interna- 
tional trade in merchandise. Not all of 
the countries were similarly affected, it was 
but it appeared to the observers 


of them had been benefited. 
Full Text 
The full statement 
and financial conditions 
of 
of the 
many 


the a free, or 


shown, 
that all 
of Statement. 

of the board on busi- 
ness follows: 
more than 
gold standard 


During the period a 
restoration 
Britain 


reestablished 


year 
since the 


in Great other countries 


have the relationship be 
tween their currencies and gold by adopt- 
so-called 
the 


the 


the exchange standard, 


gold is 


ing gold 
and 


more 


at once 


of 
,In- 


present time 


of 


countries 


standard value in most 


the trading of the world. 


ternational 
tinued on a 


year 


f gold have con 
April of last 


to 


movements o 


large scale since 
tended 
of 


and to 


and, in general, have 


diminish somewhat the stock gold in 


countries with large reserves in 


crease the reserves of countries with in- 


adequate reserves Gold how- 


movements, 


ever, though much freer than before, are 


in most countries still under government 


or central bank control and 


and 


subject to 


Various restrictions 


regulations. 


The volume of international trade 


in 


commodities has been larger than in other 


recent years, and the flow of funds 


tween the principal meneyv markets 


been more responsive to differences 


in 


level of money rates than was the ea 


before the restoration of a free gold 


mar 


Ket. Notwithstanding the 
and 
the 


prices 


larger volume 


of international trade the closer re 


lationship between markets of the 


world, commodity in different 


tries have endeney to 


level: the 


of 


countries 


i common movement 


however inost the 


world during the past 12 


months 


has been uniformly downward, particularly 


for agricultural commodities. 


Exchange Rates More Stable. 


Isxchange rates on most of 
have flue 
during the past year than at any time since 


the more im 


portant « 


urrencies 


1e close of the war: in fact, for the stabil 


2 fluctu 

na \ t r th S« led 
dur 
character 


ot 


d currencies 
the 
gold points. 


Within 


Credit conditions ing the 


past year have been generally 


ized by more adequate supply short- 


term funds, following upon the acute short 


age of the preceding year, but the suppls 


of funds f be 


With 


stability 


or investments continued 
the 
and 


markets 


limited return of greater eut 


rence’ the gre in 


the 


money credit policies of central 


banks in suntries 


during 


and 


many Eurepeatr 


year have become less restrictive 


there has been evidence gradual 


f the 


toration of more 


; conditions 


During the 
April, 1926, 


States declined by about $60,000,000 and 


sixteen montl 


gold holdings of “nited 


the 


gold stock of England by about $25,900,000 


while lat of Germany increased by more 


United 
months of 


tl 
$170,000,000, 


In 


in the ¢ 


the 


rts of gold 


arly 


Iv to Germany, were followed for sev 


eral months by relatively small goid move- 


ments and then, during the 


rable 


first quarter of 


1926 ipts of 


chiefly 


ports 


by conside gold 


rece 

from Canada In England gold im 
~ 

ba 


mately $48,000,900 during the four months 


ef a free 


exceeded gold exports approxi- 


following the restoration gold 


arket, but this inflow fol 


r $50,900,000 of gold 


n WAS 


ght months, 


Hehtiv 
es shigntiy s 


prohibitic 


Credits Not Needed. 


of old during the Ve 
it any time in sufficient 
B 


eredits 


of Enghind to 


ished 
inst 


the nk 
in 
country as pus- 


con- 


depletion gold reserve 


reserves Giermany increased 


f the proceed international 


later Get 
many 
abroad throug 
ordinary 
trade 


course 
Throughout 


been an exceptionally demand 


gold from India as the result of series 


of } 


Aggregate imports gold 


rez the reeord 1 
$200,000,000, oF 


total 


sure 


i 
about one-half of the 


production gold, which 


Was 


in 1925 than in any year since 


The other half of the gold pr uced 


during tl year was sufficient 


to meet the demand 


which 


for gold for industrial 
that the 
in 


de 


pu: 


total 


poses, the 
gold 


ecountriec 


consequence 


volume of held reserves 


the principal 


clined 


of the 


world 


somewhat during the period. 


restoration of the free gold) mar 


as been a factor in facilitating the 


international 
1925, 


valued 


movement of 


all 
more 


merchandise 


which in for countries combined, 


Ss than $46,000,000,009, 


] re s P ~ 
increase of a per cent 


Increases were shown for almost 


and 
in 


United States 


countries both on the in port side 


on the export side, 


With the inerease 
imports 


le 
increase 


being for the 


and iding I countries | 


for 
growth 


and 
m ex 
The k 
ports and imports 
it 


sorts larger India and 


Canada. irgest in both ex 


was for Germany, where 


amounted to more than one 


third, 
Trade Conditions Differ, 
for Britain 


States 


Roth 


United 


Great 1 and for the 


merehandise 


Mn 


evensed nore thin live Sport 


4 the exports aucreasing by abuut 


gon, 


English price | 


} in 


} exchange 


| 


over | 


the 


, ins period 


Movement Is Found 
Still Under Control 


cent, for each of 
Denmark and 
in the 


000,000, or about 7 per 
countries, In both 
Norway, notwithstanding the 
exchanges during the year, the increase 
in exports was greater than the increase 
in imports, while in France, Italy, 
Poland, whose exchanges were generally | 
lower in 1925 than the before, the 
increase in imports nevertheless exceeded 
that in exports. In the early months of 
1926 the aggregate volume of interna- 
trade according to available figures 
lower | 


months 


these 
rise 


Trend Toward Equalization 
Reserves Seen as Aid to 
Weaker Nations. 


and 


of 


year 


England 
increasing 
the 
in 
for 
market 


put 
its 


of 
by 


the 
the 


hand, 
into 


Bank 
market 
holdings, 
there was 


tional 
appears 
than that 
a 


own 


have been somewhat 


for 


to with 


security 
that 
held 
mercial 
of the Bank of 


by corresponding changes 


the corresponding 


no decline 
year 
The 


the free gold 


ago. by the central bank the com- 


This 
england 


of 


has 


following the restoration 
in Great 


downward 


year banks. open policy 


market Britain Was supported 


characterized by 
ment of in 
other I countries, 
tho An 
in this internatia@hal decline of the average 
of commodity prices has been a 
in of farm 
had advanced considerably during the pre- 
year World 
groups, 
the 
steel, 


been a move discount 


in April, 
cent 
on October 1, 


in the 


prices England and in most rate, Which stood at 5 per cent 


415 


cent 


Jurepean as well as in was reduced t on 


to 4 
December 3, 
the 


0 per 


United States important factor August 6, 


and 
again 
at 


and per 
advanced 


in effect 


was 
rate 


then on 


recession to 5 sent 


time. 


per 


which the present 


the prices products, 


Discount Rates Reduced. 

In other European countries the 
normal credit that have 
vailed during the past year have resulted 
general reductions central bank 
discount rates. and in the relaxation of the 
rigid methods of rationing credit that had 
adopted of 
Reichs- 
9 per 

to & 


ceding prices of other com- 


more 
pre- 


modity however, and particularly 
industrial prod- 
like declined during 
In the latter part of 1924 and early 
the of the gold 
according the official 
higher England 
United States, differ 
the could accounted 


depreciation 


conditions 
of some of important 


ucts, also the 


of 


In 
vear. 


19° 
embargo, 


prior to removal 


prices, to 


the 
The 


from 


been during period acute 


of funds. 
reduced 


index numbers, were in 


German 
aL 


shortage 


than in the and the : 
. hank its rate to 

ence was larger awn be a 
cent in 1925, and 


cent in 
March of 
Reichshank 


February, 


again 


by the of sterling ex 


in 
the 


to 


per January and to 7 cent 


this 


per 
change. 
In 


year. addition, 


Old Conditions Discussed. 
February, 


regard 
of 
of 
customers. 


adopted policies in 
of 


made 


In 1925, when the committee | the handling clearings and deposit 


of experts made its recommendation that accounts that the use central 


England return to the gold standard, the facilities less expensive to its 


value of the pound sterling was only per Short Germany de- 


the 
money 


term money rates 


in 


t below gold parity, while the clined considerably du year, 


ing 
level was 


lower tl 


in the United States per though rates for long-term have 


England. The 
that a 
the two coi 
bex British 

1924 and the 


nN proportion to the r 


lan in committee be high 


continued 
The 
during the year in an ¢ 


prices ha lish the 


to 


pointed out readjustment influence 


used its 
nde 
regular 
had 
the 
The 

attention t 


Reichsbank 


of prices between avor to reestab- 


evitable, ause in Germany commercial 


declined in beginning which been com- 


of 


acceptance market 


ul I pletely demoralized during period 


monetary disorganiz bank has 


particular 
atlequate 


furthermore paid o 


maintenance of supply 
bill, 


loreign 


the 


when the gold stand- in order issist the coun- 


of fereign 


land ste g< rose prac trv's trade 1d to maintain the 


il 
international value of German currency 

in The of En 
rad the disorganization 


engl 


had turned downward 


the differen 


financial 
following 


recovery irepe’s ma- 
two countries ehinery from 
because in ind definite 


the 


war has thus made progress 


more rapid]y Great Britain's re- 
countries 
reestablished 
couniries which 


of trans- 


ing the year since 


n to gold, net onl in those 


wnd 


Which have themsel the 


stundard, but aleo in 


going 


cok 


re still through period 


it 
ultural 


the 


ition 
With 


monetary 


the growth of confidence and of 


ited States stability and with the inereased 


rm products was 


freedom of movement of gold and of liquid 


tha h reduction in th 


fun 


s in response to differences in the level 
commodit f money rates, financial conditions abruad 
influence in 
the United 
cle: 


vonsidera- 


prices nen 


Price reeessions aes : 
an Increasing 


become 


stic credit situation of 


dome 
consequentiy a more 


and 


ed factor to ken into 


Net 


econsiderahl 


herlands 


the 


ec athe tion in shaping this country’s domestic 
rices declines t 2 
p ces eli : i than it credit policy. 
England, and the decline average a i 


Children’s Bureau Reports 
Social Welfare Meetings 


reflected much larger “duction n the 


prices of foods than in > prices of indus 


trial products 

Table Shows Price Changes. 
1 > level Le 
of thre 
shown 


Chang in the tween = 


and 
will 


rer : — national intern: 
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Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Officc, Washington, D. C. 
Digests are printed sothey may becut out and pasted on the Standard Library In- 
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by 5 Winches, used in the majority of the libraries in America, and filed for reference. 


Notice to Libraries* The Library of Congress card numbers are likewise given. 
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Printed for an EARLIER issue of the document and substantially correct and 
usable for this reprint. Cards require about four weeks to prepare and print; 
those ordering cards from this list will occasionally have to wait; the OUT 
check has its usual significance. 


PARK: RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
Department of the Interior. 
National Park, Utah, the 
created by act of Congress November 19 
cipally in a magnificent gorge, 
early days this canyon has been 


ZION NATIONAL 
Park 


Issued by the National 
Gratis distribution. [25-26639.] 
parks having been 
, 1919. It includes 76,800 acres, located prin- 
depth varying from 800 to 2,000 
the Mormon Settlers who 


Service, 


ion is youngest of our national 


Since 
it 


with feet. 
used 
a place of refuge,during Indian uprisings. 
that it 


famous California 


a 
by resorted to as 
The bulletin states 
the 


which 


is a “Yosemite Valley done in Oils” 


Valley. The 
is the color of the cliffs two-thirds of the 
startlingly, in pure white. 


being of the same 


dimensions as become ver 
up, 


a 


sandstone has ua deep 


million red, when 
vivid 
In other sections, successive layers of sands, shales, and limestones are colored 
The bulletin details the various features of interest, the adminis- 
accommodations, and the authorized rates for the public utilities 
within the park. The season runs from June 1, to 1, but the park 


is open for motorists one month longer. 


way they rise 


Sometimes the white is surmounted by red cap. 


like a Roman sash. 
tration, 
located 


various 
October 


{Public Resolution—No. 26—69th 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION NUMBER 60. 
tion authorizing expenditures from the Fort 
tribal delegates to Washington. 


Congress. ] 

Approved May 10, 1926, Joint resolu- 
Peck 4 per centum fund for visits of 
Price, 5 cents. 


LPublie 178—69th Congress. ] 

SENATE BILL NUMBER 1609. May 5, 1926. An act to the pen- 
sions of those who have lost limbs or have been totally disabled in the same, ot have 

totally blind, the military or naval service of the United States. Price, 


-No. 
Approved increase 
become in 


5 cents. 


| Publice—No. 179 — 
OF REPRESENTATIVES BILL 
to enable and 

the acquisition of the land authorized to be acquired by 
priation Act March 4, 19138, 


Park, Zoological Park, and 


69th Congress. | 

NUMBER 4785. Approved 
Potomac Parkway Commission 
the Public 
connecting 
Park. 


HOUSE 


An.act 


May 5, 
to 
Building Appro- 


Rock 


1926. 


the Rock Creek complete 


approved 
the 


for the parkway between 


Creek Potomac Price, 5 cents. 


[Publie—No. 186—69th 

HOUSE RLEPRI SINTATIVES BILL NUMBER May 7, 
An act for the acquisition of buildings and grounds in foreign countries for the 

the Government of the United S$ Price, 5 


Congress. | 


Or 10200. Approved 1926. 
use 
tates of America 


of cents. 


No. 
Approved 


2035—-69th Congress. ] 
May 8, 1926. 


companies 


~ | Publie 
SENATE BILL NUMBER 2296, 
surety 


An act authorizing casualty 


companies, companies, insurance or associations or fraternal or 


beneficial societies to file bills of interpleader. Price, 5 cents. 


[PVublic—No. 294—69th Congress. ]} 

SENATE BILL NUMBER 1786. May §, 1926. An act 
of retired officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 

Public Health 


Approved to equalize the pay 


Coast and Geodetic 


Survey, and Service Price, 5 cents. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
GATION OF AN ACCIDENT WHICH 
WAY NEAR TOLONO, ILLINOIS, ON 
Commerce Commission. Price, 5 cents 


BUREAU OF SAFETY 
OCCURRED ON THE 
JULY 1925. Issued 
per 


IN RE INVESTI- 
WABASH RATL- 
by Interstate 


Zo; the 
copy. 

The report states that a transverse fissure in a 90 pound rail was responsible for 
of of fracture 
the track until actual separation of the rail has taken place. 
lengths 


which 50 fissures in different stages of development were 


the derailment train Number 53, a type which has defied detection in 


Rails commonly acquire 
rail to in 
present. of their 
character, 


transverse fissures in several places along their One came notice 


On account 
and frequency, them tend to assume perfunctory 
for the gravity fractures, attended as they frequentls 
It i and of of 
rails to look diligently into the cause of the formation of this type of fracture, says 
Thes material at hand with full knowledge of its 


behavior; the results of efforts which have come to notice have éontributed toward the 


numbers reports upon a 


and would do so, except of such 


are with serious consequences. the opportunity the duty the users 


the report. have the necessary 


Positive data should now be lodked for. 
— > - — <= — om 
[Public--No.-206-—69th 
REPRESENTATIVES BILL NUMBER 
for the Department 
and for other purposes. 


elimination of probable causes 
Congress. | 

19, 
the 


HOUSE OF 1926 
An act 


year ending June 59, 


6707. Approved 
of the Interior 
Price, 5 cents. 


May 


making appropriations for fiscal 


1927, 


No. 
Approved 


207—69th 
May 


certain 


fPublie 
NUMBER 1989, 


the 


Congress. ] 

BILL 10, 1926 An to authorize 
of land in Nevada added 
present site of the Reno Indian colony, and authorizing the appropriation of funds 


the 
the 


SENATE 


Secretary 


act 


Interier to purchase to be to 


therefor. Price, 5 cents. 
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Immediate Action 


Is Urged on Bill « 


For Power Plant 


House Public Buildings Commit 
tee Reports Senate Measure 
To Expedite Legislation. 


Would Provide New Plant 
For Bureau of Standards 


Work of Bureau Invaluable to 
People of Country, Re- 
port States. 


The House Committee on Public Build- 


ings and Grounds, by a favorable report, 
June 15, on Senate Bill 4221, expedited leg- 
for of 
plant building at the Bureau of Standards 
in the District of Columbia. 

The proposed measure, which is similar 
to House Bill 5338, favorably reported by 
the committee, March 17, already 
passed the Senate June 3. This leaves only 
passage in the House and 


the President for the meeasure to become 


islation the construction a power 


has 


signature by 
law. é 

The bill provides that “the Secretary of 
Commerce be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to contract for the construction of a suit- 
fireproof power-plant building to be 
erected upon the the Bu- 
reau of Standards in the District of Colum- 
$200,000." 


able 
present site of 
exceeding 
like 
committee had 
Department 
the 
urged quick action by 


at a cost not 


its 


bia 
In 

House, 

proval 


the 


ap 


in 
noted the 
of Commerce. 
Bureau of 


‘¢ 


report on a measure 
the 
of the 


The report commended 


Standards and 


House on the measure 
Commends Bureau. 
The in part said: 
“The Bureau 
physical laboratory in the world 
it a 
devoting 


report 
the finest 
Not only 


of Standards is 
institution 
investiga- 
that it 


doing 


is scientific and technical 


its time to academic 


tions and research, but the work 


doing today and has been for 


in 
business 


is 
invalu- 
to the 


many years a practical way is 
able to the 
people of the country, and its equipment 
should be It has 
estimated construction of 


place 


world and 


the highest class. 
that the 
power plant to 
seattered and 
in a 
which 
the 


of 


been 


the new take the 


of the present unsatis 
of 


saving in a 
of this 


very 


factory system will result saving 


at least $25,000 a year, 


few years would pay cost 


project. 
“your committee considers this a very 
meritorious 


favorable action thereon by the House. 


and urges early and 


ineasure 


Bond Issue of $2.600.000 . 
Authorized for Railroad 


The Western Pacific Railroad was au- 
thorized on June 15 by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
of cent 
to be bidder, as 
its appli- 


first mortgage 5 
to the highest 


in 


$2,600,000 per 


bonds, sold 
company 


at 


proposed 
92 


had 
iess than 


the 


cation, not 


Contract Postal Station 
At San Juan. P. R.. Is Closed 


The contract postal 


station No. 1 “¢ 
Juan, Porto Rico, has been disco 


the Post Office Department has an- 
effective June 30, 1926, 


San 
tinued, 
nounced, 
announced 
summer 


also 
1926, 


May 


has 
10, 
N. 


Department 
effective June 
Uneas, 


The 
that. 
postoffice at 


a 


will be estab- 


lished. 


$ 165,000,000 


will 
be 


President Coolidge, on June 12, approved the esti- 
mates for the first year of the building program, sub- 
mitted to him by Director of the Budget Lord. Con- 


gress recently authorized, under the building pro- 


spent 


gram, the expenditure of $165,000,000. ‘This 
expenditure extends over a five-year period, but 


huge 


approximately $12,500,000 will be expended the first 
year. Allis in readiness for the start of this program. 


Building Supply Companies 
Construction Companies 
Iron and Steel Concerns 
Lumber Companies 
Manufacturers in General 


have an unusual opportunity to offer their services 
and products to the Government in connection with 
this program. The United States Government is an 
unusually important buyer. There is no better way 
of reaching this market than through the use of The 
United States Daily. It is read every morning by 
leading Government officials and by important busi- 
ness executives in 940’ cities throughout the country 
—a group that is usually very hard to reach, 


» 


. 





